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ISMAIL: A VINDICATION. 


Tue English are a strange people: they throw themselves with 
eager enthusiasm into some one political question which for the time 
absorbs their energies, occupies their daily thoughts, fills columns 
of the morning papers, and forms the constant conversation of all 
classes. Thus it was that a few months ago Egypt and its surround- 
ings, Wolseley, Gordon, and the Mahdi, Stewart, Wilson and Beres- 
ford, were the engrossing objects of national interest. Presently an 
alarm of war with a great semi-barbarous nation sounded throughout 
the country, and as it is impossible for England to be engrossed by 
two large questions at a time, Englishmen forthwith flung every- 
thing connected with Egypt and the Soudan to the winds, and 
centred all their pugnacity, all their faith in British right and British 
power in the consideration how to vindicate that right on the Afghan 
borderland, and how to punish Komaroff’s wanton attack on our 
plucky allies at Pul-i-Khisti. They did not pause to inquire whether 
our allies asked for our vindication, whether they desired us to assist 
in the punishment, if punishment there was to be. They rushed at the 
conclusion that the preparations which the Government wisely 
thought it necessary to make, absolutely proved that the only way 
out of the difficulty was through the arbitrament of war. And now 
that a rift has appeared in the black cloud which hung over the 
political horizon, they have rushed to the opposite extreme, for- 
gotten the dangers with which they believed themselves to be sur- 
rounded and returned to the usual current of their daily thoughts. 
This being the case, they will be open to a fresh impression, or at 
least to the revival of an old play under a new guise. And there is 
no doubt that the Egyptian question is put in a novel form, when a 
political pretender, when a prince who aspires to sovereignty, when 
a son of Mehemet Ali, announces, through the medium of a maga- 
zine article, that he hopes to be promoted to the Viceroyalty 
of Egypt, and gives,—be it in his own language, or be it in words 
selected for him by an able exponent of his thoughts I know not,— 
the reasons and the arguments upon which he bases these hopes and 
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aspirations. Consequently Englishmen will now, in this moment of 
revulsion of feeling from the great war scare, be able to give a transi- 
tory consideration to the plea put forward by Prince Halim. 

No one, I think, can help being struck with the simplicity of 
his ideas, with his total ignorance of modern politics and of the 
vast changes the last thirty years have produced; with the absence 
of any reference to the greatest of Mediterranean factors, the in- 
trigues and the ambition of France, and the wire-pulling of French 
financiers ; with the absolute submission to the Khalif and the desire 
to re-establish his lost authority in the regions of the Nile; with the 
Oriental fatalism accommodated by an astute hand to the ancient 
Tory faith of Great Britain. All this, too, is thinly veiled under 
the bitter animosity exhibited by Prince Halim in every page towards 
his nephew, the ex-Khedive Ismail. It may be well then to ascertain 
something about Prince Halim, and to examine for a moment a few of 
the pleas he puts forward. But before I do so I wish to observe that 
when I speak of France I do not so much mean the French people, 
as a certain set of French politicians who have of late made their 
influence specially felt. 

And first as to Prince Halim. What is his history? What quali- 
fications has he shown for the high post to which he aspires? He 
is one of the sons of Mehemet Ali, who was admittedly a man of 
great energy and remarkable military capacity, and who commenced 
the attempt to render Egypt independent of the Sultan. But Prince 
Halim inherited none of the ability of his father. He was only twice 
employed in a public capacity, and that for a very short time. In 
1856 he was sent by his brother, Said Pasha, to the Soudan with the 
grand title of Governor-General, although at that time a great part 
of the Soudan was not under Egyptian sway. He states that he was 
sent at his own request, whereas the generally received impression is, 
that he was sent there, in fact, to be got out of the way; but, whether 
that be the case or not, he did nothing to show that he possessed 
capacity for government. In 1863 Ismail became Viceroy, and for a 
brief period Halim was president of his Council ; but it was impos- 
sible, if report speaks true, for the new ruler to retain him long in 
that position, owing to the intrigues in which he embarked, and the 
adventurers with whom he surrounded himself. Moreover, as Prince 
Halim now talks of Ismail’s debts, as if debt were a thing unknown 
to himself, he assuredly must have forgotten his own financial posi- 
tion, which caused him in 1865 to sell his estates to the Egyptian 
Government for the sum of a million sterling. Since that time he has 
led a mute inglorious existence at Constantinople amongst a retinue 
which could do no one great honour, indulging now and then in some 
mild intrigues, and, unlike his father, pinning his faith in the Khalif, 
because he hopes, perhaps, that through some lucky turn of the 
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wheel and the support of the Sublime Porte, he may yet have a chance 
of becoming ruler of Egypt. Some six months ago Halim inherited 
a considerable sum of money from a sister; and latterly he burst 
into momentary prominence, because one of the proposals made by 
that most charming of special envoys, Hassan Fehmi Pasha, was that 
the Sultan should depose Tewfik and put Halim in his place, a pro- 
posal which the English Government most properly declined even to 
discuss. 

Such is Halim’s history: and all will agree that it is not one to 
justify the expectation that in him is to be found a man capable of 
bringing order into the distracted land of Pharaoh. Moreover the 
statements he makes with regard to Ismail show such petty meanness, 
such perversion of the facts, and such a desire to ascribe every 
misfortune which has fallen upon Egypt to his much hated nephew, 
that no one could have confidence in him as a ruler of men. What 
are his main allegations and charges against Ismail? He states 
that the two ruling passions of Ismail’s nature are the love of money, 
and the love of notoriety. He alleges that for this reason the whole 
debt of Egypt except five millions was incurred by Ismail, and that 
for this reason also the conquest of Darfour was undertaken, and 
the attack made on Abyssinia. He asserts that Ismail neglected all 
the serious duties of his office, and that his rule was a failure, as is 
proved he thinks by the present condition of Egypt, thus making 
Ismail responsible for what has occurred during the last six years. 
He further says that Ismail provoked the military demonstration 
which overthrew the international cabinet of which Wilson and 
Bligniéres were members. He adds that all that the Egyptian people 
wanted was justice, and for that reason they rejoiced when Ismail 
fell; and yet again he makes him responsible for the weakness, the 
errors and the disasters of Tewfik’s rule. And he makes, both directly 
and by innuendo, other minor charges which need not be noticed 
here. It is sufficient to deal with the main items in the catalogue, 
and the best way to do this is to state in a few words the real 
history of Ismail’s rule. 

In 1863 Ismail succeeded a weak but well-meaning prince, for as 
Tewfik compares to Ismail, so Said and Halim compare to Mehemet 
Ali. Being a man of great energy and vigour of character, he 
resolved to follow in the footsteps of Mehemet Ali, and to endeavour 
to make Egypt free from the rule of the Porte. At the same time, 
his idea was to introduce European civilisation, and the many 
improvements which follow in its train, so as to promote the pros- 
perity and improve the position of the country, and to do this in 
friendly alliance with Western Europe. Hence it was that he spen 
large sums on the Suez Canal (for which the Firmans containing 
terms eminently unfavourable and onerous to Egypt had been granted 
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by his predecessor), on bridges and canals, on telegraphs, railways, 
harbours, lighthouses, waterworks, sugar factories, and many other 
public requirements, which in other lands are often provided by 
private enterprise. The total expenditure on all these great works 
was over £51,000,000 ; but, as is clearly shown in an able pamphlet 
published last year by Mr. McCoan, M.P., the total net proceeds of all 
his loans were two millions less; and consequently it is plain that, 
extravagant or not, he spent all he received from loans—ay, and even 
much more—on the undertakings which, rightly or wrongly, he 
imagined to be for the benefit of the country. How was it much 
more? Why simply because Halim is conveniently forgetful when 
he says that Said only left a debt of five millions, for the real amount 
of the indebtedness which he bequeathed to Ismail in funded and 
floating liability was the large sum of fifteen millions of money; so 
that really Ismail, notwithstanding his extravagance, and notwith- 
standing his warlike expeditions, not only derived no personal advan- 
tage from the loans in question, but spent big sums from other sources 
on the objects to which the whole of these loans were devoted. But it 
may be said, however good in themselves, were these objects so impor- 
tant and so vitally necessary that it was right, in the course of 
fifteen years, to incur the indebtedness which these great works 
entailed ? The answer is plain. Had Ismail been able to obtain 
money on fair terms it might have been well, because these works 
enormously increased the productive power and the income of the 
country. But as his money was obtained on terribly usurious con- 
ditions—as he had to use for his intermediaries men who waxed rich 
whilst he grew poor; men who rose in the social scale whilst he fell ; 
men who, since his fall, have been eager to attack him for his extra- 
vagance, without which they themselves would be nowhere; men 
who have been foremost to kick him now that he is down, and that 
they expect no further benefits from him—it must be obvious that 
he would have been wiser to have done less, and that it would have 
been better for himself and for his country, though worse for many 
of those who are now his enemies. In fact he should have observed 
the motto, “ festina lente ;”” and he would have been not only one of 
the most eager, but also one of the most successful reformers of his 
time. I say, therefore, his error was that he was too great, and, 
above all, too rapid a reformer, and it is for this that he has suffered. 

Now let us consider the same question, for a moment, from a dif- 
ferent point of view. What was the income of the country when 
Ismail succeeded in 1863? It was less than £4,500,000 a year. 
What was it in 1879, when Ismail was deposed? Something under 
nine millions and a half a year. This immense increase in the revenue 
in the course of fifteen or sixteen years cannot be ascribed alone to its 
normal improvement and expansiveness, but must be ascribed to the 
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great public works which Ismail initiated. Consequently though, as 
I have stated above, he was too rapid a reformer, the loans contracted 
by him were obviously for reproductive undertakings, reproductive 
even on the gross or nominal amount of his debt, viz., some 
£62,000,000, from which, as I have previously mentioned, the Egyp- 
tian Treasury only really obtained less than £50,000,000. 

_An increase of revenue amounting to £5,000,000 a year ought to 
have been able to provide a reasonable interest, even on an addition of 
£60,000,000 to the capital of the debt, and leave a handsome margin 
for State expenditure. But unfortunately the conditions upon which he 
obtained his money were far too onerous; and the loan contractors, or 
rather those who possessed Egyptian bonds, were too unwilling to agree 
to a sufficiently large reduction of interest to enable the Khedive per- 
manently to pay his way. They demanded, in fact, a high rate of 
interest for their money, with, at the same time, a security as ample 
as that now to be offered by the loan about to be raised with the 
European guarantee. In short, as I have before elsewhere pointed 
out, they invoked the authority of the French and English Govern- 
ments; and they obtained, by means of the law of liquidation and 
other equally unfair transactions, a kind of international recognition 
of the full payment of their interest, with a heavy premium on the 
repayment of the capital; and their action, and especially that of the 
French financiers, it was which created, in 1879, the political position 
of which I shall again have to speak directly. 

In fact the substance of the argument at this point is that had 
Ismail towards the end of his reign been allowed to make reasonable 
arrangements with his creditors without the external interference of 
European Powers, he would have been able to pay his way, notwith- 
standing the usurious terms upon which his loans were issued. And 
I must say again that Lord Palmerston’s principle, that those who 
lent to foreign States at high rates of interest must not expect or be 
allowed Government assistance for the purpose of obtaining either 
principal or interest, was the right one, and was never infringed until 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government gave way to the extraordinary 
demand of the French to make the Egyptian financial difficulties a 
cause of interference and intervention. In fact French financial 
magnates have for the last seven or eight years been the wire-pullers 
of European interference in Egypt, and the example thus offered is 
pregnant with evil augury for the future. But however this came 
about, there can be no question both that Ismail might have paid his 
way had a reasonable arrangement been made, and that he did all in 
his power to meet even the hard demands of the creditors of the 
State. This he proved, for to meet the difficulty in the case of the 
Daira loans, of which I have not hitherto spoken, he surrendered his 
own private estates and those of his family. Nor have we English 
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the right to throw a stone at his administration when we remember 
that, as I have shown above, at least the total amount of his borrow- 
ings was spent in public works, whereas under our control a debt of 
£8,000,000 or more has been accumulated during the last five or six 
years, and we have no public works to point to, to explain the debt, 
but only a disordered and devastated country. But it may be said 
that the revenue of nearly nine millions and a half which Ismail was 
able to collect was obtained by oppressive measures, and was conse- 
quently not a true index of the condition of the country. I reply 
that it was a true index, because notwithstanding the troubles con- 
nected with Arabi’s rising, notwithstanding the evils inflicted on the 
country by the bombardment of Alexandria and the military opera- 
tions which took place subsequently, notwithstanding the vast losses 
caused by the war with the Mahdi, still even now the revenue for 
1885 is calculated by the English Treasury advisers at £9,000,000 ; 
and the difference between this sum and Ismail’s may be readily 
accounted for by all these disasters. Moreover, the returns presented 
to Parliament give the following figures :— 
Revenue. 
1881 . . . . . £9,229,965 
1882 : ; ° ° . 8,852,857 


1883. : . . ° 8,934,675 
1884 ‘ . . . . 9,365,000 


figures which abundantly prove my argument. 

I think then that I have shown that if the ruling passion of Ismail’s 
nature was the love of notoriety, or rather, as I should put it, was an 
honourable ambition to improve the condition of his country, it was 
rather from overhaste and from the greed of his financial assistants 
than from a mistake in the inception, or from errors in the execution, 
of his great schemes of public improvement that he failed to obtain 
that success which he might reasonably have anticipated. 

And this leads me to consider the assertion made by Halim that 
Ismail exhibited an inordinate love of money, whereas in my opinion 
he has shown exactly the reverse, and has exhibited a self-abnegation 
rare even in the loftiest and most high-minded of Western statesmen. 
At least I can assert that, instead of being richer he is far poorer 
than when he succeeded Said in 1863. This is easy of proof. He 
was then the most wealthy private person in Egypt. His estates 
brought him in an income of £300,000 a year, although they 
had not been improved as he has admittedly since improved 
them. All these estates, and at the same time the estates of 
his family, did he surrender for the benefit of the Daira creditors 
between 1877 and 1879 in return for the comparatively speaking 
moderate allowance of £200,000 a year. That allowance, it was 
understood, was to be guaranteed him when he was removed, as I 
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shall presently show, against the faith which ought to have been 
observed with him; but it did not continue to be paid, and at this 
moment I believe it is a fact that he only receives from the Egyptian 
Treasury £40,000 a year, and that he possesses little personal private 
property. Consequently it is*obvious that what he has to-day com- 
pares most unfavourably with the income from his unimproved estates 
in 1863, and absolutely disproves the allegation that he is actuated 
by an inordinate love of money. 

Next I will deal with the statement with regard to the subjuga- 
tion of Darfour. The expedition was undertaken as the result of 
the instances of Western Europe, and especially of England, for the 
purpose of putting down the slave-trade. It was unpopular with the 
Egyptian people, but it was another proof of the wish Ismail had to 
adopt European ideas of civilisation; and we consequently have no 
right to allow it to be used to his discredit. It was with the same 
view that Gordon was employed by Ismail in the Soudan, and surely 
it was no small feather in Ismail’s cap, no slight thing for an 
Egyptian, even though that Egyptian be the ruler of the country, to 
have obtained such a mastery over the mind and to be able to com- 
mand the services of such a man as General Gordon. The last letter 
which has been published from Gordon, and which is addressed to 
Ismail, proves sufficiently his great personal devotion to the ex- 
Khedive ; and consequently I say that here again Halim’s charge is 
completely disproved. I agree with Prince Halim that the expedi- 
tion against Abyssinia was a mistake; but it had no serious conse- 
quences, and was a mistake such as many rulers, even of constitu- 
tional countries, have to plead guilty to. 

It is needless seriously to consider the assertion that Ismail 
neglected the duties of his position; all who have been in Egypt 
are aware that in his eager desire for work and attention to the 
details of the different departments of the public service, he might 
fairly, in his sphere, be entered as a rival to our own energetic Prime 
Minister ; and consequently I pass to a refutation of the statement 
that Ismail provoked the military demonstration which overthrew the 
international cabinet, of which Sir Rivers Wilson and M. de Bligniéres 
were members. The real fact was that those gentlemen had recom- 
mended a reduction in the army which involved the dismissal of 
something like four thousand officers, to whom were owing consider- 
able arrears of pay, in consequence of which at the time of their dis- 
missal they were living more or less on credit. It is well known 
that the Khedive and other authorities pointed out that it would 
be unfair to dismiss these men unless their arrears were paid. The 
Ministry, however, in their anxiety to reduce expenditure deter- 
mined on this step. The result was that the credit of these officers 
was stopped, they and their families were left more or less to starva- 
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tion, and hence, not unnaturally, they made the demonstration in 
question. And to show that they were wise in their generation it is 
only necessary to add that their arrears were paid some twenty-four 
hours afterwards. It is a matter of regret, therefore, that the 
Ministry did not see their way to making this payment somewhat 
earlier ; in that case the demonstration would never have taken place, 
nor would the grave results which ultimately followed from it. 

I do not propose to go further into the financial question connected 
with the events to which I have just referred, as I explained my 
views on this subject in an article I wrote last year, entitled “ Eng- 
land and the Conference ;” but it is needful to note the political 
aspect of the question, and especially to consider why Ismail was 
deposed in 1879, and why it involved as clear a breach of faith to 
him as can be found in political history. A large amount of the 
debt of Egypt had passed into French hands in the period after the 
close of the Franco-German War. The contractors had made their 
profit, and were, relatively speaking, not personally interested to any 
very large extent. But the public who had absorbed the loans were, 
as I have said, anxious to retain their high rate of interest at the 
same time that they obtained an international security in place of 
the one which they had originally accepted. The French Govern- 
ment was weak, and was glad to show its power by pressing 
the Khedive in support of the French bond-holders ; and diplomatic 
action took place as unusual as irregular. Ismail tried various 
means of getting out of the difficulty ; Mr. Cave was consulted, and 
so were, subsequently, Messrs. Goschen and Joubert. Then came 
the Commission of Inquiry and the International Ministry, as it is 
called, and then followed the dismissal of Nubar Pasha. Ismail, who 
had endeavoured to meet the many unreasonable demands of the 
French and English Governments, finding it impossible to keep pace 
with the ever-growing clamour of the State creditors and pressure of 
Western Europe, at last endeavoured to throw off the condition of 
subserviency to which he was reduced, but in vain. Then Lord 
Salisbury agreed to the extraordinary proposal of the French 
Government to join in the request to the Porte to depose Ismail and 
place Tewfik in authority instead. This wasin June, 1879. Though 
it was a breach of contract as clear and as unjustifiable as any 
recorded in the pages of history, the Porte was only too glad to act 
upon the request, because it tended to re-establish its authority over 
Egypt which it had been steadily losing during the rule of Mehemet 
Ali, and which it had actually agreed to sacrifice during that of 
Ismail. I say it was a breach of faith because Ismail by increasing 
the tribute from £376,000 a year to £678,000, and by other heavy 
money payments made to the Porte, had purchased firmans which 
gave him the right of independent management of his territory and 
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the establishment of the system of direct succession, which of course 
did not imply that his son should succeed him against his will 
during his lifetime, but only after his death. To this I thought it 
my duty in Parliament in 1879 to call public attention. I then 
declared that it was the commencement of a course of action which 
would be disastrous in its results alike to Egypt and to England. 
And who can deny that it has been so? I inveighed against the 
dual control as a system which it would be impossible to maintain. 
And who can deny that it has been a ghastly failure? And the 
reason for all this is clear. It is that the French, who have for 
years been steadily working to establish a preponderating influence 
on the southern shores of the Mediterranean, were not in accord with 
us in the course of action which it was considered desirable to pursue ; 
they looking at the financial position, and we at the political. The 
first false step led to many others—to the bombardment of Alexandria, 
and ultimately to the sacrifice entailed by again submitting ourselves 
to the instructions of Europe when the Conference was called last 
year. The Conference failed because the French financiers, who still 
guided the policy of France, were determined at that time that no 
reduction of interest, or, as it is éalled technically, no cutting of the 
coupon should take place, and that the law of liquidation, as it is im- 
properly named, should be observed in its integrity. I cannot say that 
I, for one, regretted this action of theirs, as it rendered the political 
agreement which the English Government had provisionally, though 
unwillingly, made with France null and void. Again, then by the 
failure of the Conference we obtained some liberty of action; but 
France stepped in continually to thwart the measures which the 
Government endeavoured to adopt in place of those proposed at the 
Conference as a solution of the financial difficulty ; and thus again 
French financiers have been masters of the situation, and have 
practically dictated the arrangement which has just been come 
to. To my mind any such arrangement can only serve as a tem- 
porary expedient, and not as a real remedy; for it is impossible for 
any ruler, even if he be one of more strength of character, and one 
possessing more real power than the shadow of both that Tewfik can 
boast of, to do anything in the sense of successful government as 
long as he is subjected tothe unreasonable and unfair law of liquida- 
tion. Egypt should be left todo what has been allowed to other 
States that have contracted burdens too heavy for them, viz., make 
arrangements with their creditors without the interference of foreign 
governments. This can only be done when the law of liquidation 
has been abolished. It must take place at some time or other, and I say 
the sooner the better in the real interests of Egypt and her people, 
of France and of Europe. But France having accomplished the 
absorption of Tunis, with which she was occupied after Tel-el-Kebir, 
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when these steps might have been taken, France having in Tunis 
settled on terms of her own choosing the arrangement of the Tunisian 
debt, and having abolished the capitulations there, is ready to pro- 
ceed on her career of Mediterranean extension, and consequently 
has effectually reasserted the position which she had forfeited in 
Egypt. Of this, if further proof were wanted, she has given proof 
in her action with regard to the Bosphore Egyptien. 

Prince Halim, in his anxiety to obtain the support of the Porte to 
the idea of his replacing Tewfik, is subservient enough to call Egypt 
a portion of the Sultan’s estates, and says that the difficulties with 
which we have had recently to deal in Egypt, have arisen from the 
idea that whereas France had absorbed Tunis, England had been 
awarded that other portion of the Sultan’s estates, viz., Egypt; and 
to this he traces ultimately the events which have led to the war in 
the Soudan. I shall in a moment treat of this question, but here I 
want it clearly to be understood that in my opinion the financial 
question will never receive a real solution until both the law of 
liquidation and the capitulations have been abolished, and until the 
authority of the ruler of Egypt which we have made nominal in the 
person of Tewfik is made real and substantial—until, I say, that ruler 
is allowed to settle with his creditors, and to exercise, as in all his 
earlier years Ismail exercised with a strong hand, all the functions 
of Government. 

Next we must consider for a moment the position in the Soudan 
and the way out of the complications in which we have been recently 
involved. 

I stated last year that I for one regretted that owing to the urgent 
representation of the Conservative party the Government had given 
way to the proposal to allow Gordon to go to Khartoum to endeavour 
to extricate by peaceful means the Egyptian garrisons in the Soudan 
for which we were not responsible, but for which we thereby as- - 
sumed a quasi responsibility. That responsibility was rendered real 
when Gordon’s chivalrous idea failed, and he commenced active 
military work. The Government would have required courage to do 
it, but they would have been right in then recalling him; but, as 
they did not, they were involved in an expedition undertaken for his 
rescue. That expedition, though it brought into light as clearly as 
ever the splendid qualities of our soldiers and their leaders, yet failed 
of its object, and then came the decision against which many radicals 
rightly, I think, protested, to “Smash the Mahdi.” That involved 
also the dispatch of an army corps to Suakim, and the attempt to 
construct a railway which the most experienced engineers declare, 
even in times of peace, could only be accomplished in two years anda 
half. But fortunately the course of events has shown that it is not 
necessary for us to smash the Mahdi; in fact he is more threatened 
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than threatening, and no one is perfectly clear as to his whereabouts 
or his following ; but it is certain he no longer wields any consider- 
able military power. Consequently, although it is true that it is of 
advantage to Egypt that the Nilometer established at Khartoum by 
Mehemet Ali should be under Egyptian control, it is nevertheless 
with satisfaction that we hail the decision of the Government that 
this advantage is not sufficient to justify the prosecution of a further 
military expedition to that city ; an expedition which must have in- 
volved great loss of life to English and to Arabs, and a large 
expenditure for which there would be no return. We are, therefore, 
now in a position again to examine what is to be our future relation 
to Egypt, and what is to be its future government, without being 
hampered by the burden of a great military expedition, or by the 
small considerations which Prince Halim endeavours to import. 

Halim says that no satisfactory government can be established 
without the friendly countenance and support of the Khalif: and 
Hassan Fehmy Pasha has recently been endeavouring to re-establish 
Turkish influence in Egypt by inducing our Government to replace 
British troops in Egypt by Turkish ones. Halim’s father, Mehemet 
Ali, would have blushed at the allegation of his son; and the whole 
course of history proves the undesirability of again allowing active 
Turkish interference in Egypt. But the English Ministry have 
declared repeatedly, in the face of Europe, that they will have no 
permanent occupation, and will withdraw their troops as soon as a 
solid and self-supporting government has been established in Egypt. 
The rule of Tewfik has only been a nominal one. His authority 
would be ni? were our forces withdrawn. His return to Cairo under 
‘the flag of those forces after the bombardment of Alexandria, and the 
continued employment at high salaries of large numbers of foreign 
Ministers and ministerial subordinates forced upon him by France 
and England, has added to his unpopularity. How then, if we are to 
accept Mr. Gladstone’s avowed determination, are we to obtain the 
desired stability of native rule? how are we to provide for a modus 
vivendi between Egypt and the Soudan, and between Egypt and 
Europe at large? Apart from all other complications, the existence 
of the capitulations and the baneful law of liquidation make it 
almost impossible to give a satisfactory answer to this difficult ques- 
tion. It would seem, then, that some solution must be discovered 
which shall abolish the law of liquidation and modify the capitula- 
tions, if they cannot also disappear, and which shall at the same time 
place in authority a man who is capable of enforcing order and main- 
taining his position. Tewfik is not such aman, and would, I believe, 
be glad to be free from his impossible position; nor is Halim the 
man—Halim, with his old-world notions and his subserviency to the 
Porte. 
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But I fully believe that Ismail is. He was wrongfully dispossessed 
by the Tory Government, in obedience to the financial influence 
of France. He has learnt a bitter lesson, and he is a man of 
ability enough to profit by it. He is a man, as we all know, capable 
of governing, and of making his government respected. He knows 
how to maintain peace between the Arabs of the Soudan and the fel- 
laheen of Egypt. If-it is by payments to some of the chiefs that he 
accomplished it, that is assuredly better than slaughtering thousands 
of their people at the cost of hundreds of valuable British lives and 
millions of British treasure; and is no more immoral than the 
pecuniary assistance we give to an Afghan Ameer, or to many a 
native Indian prince. But how are we to enable him to re-enter 
on his government with the certainty of paying his way, and at 
the same time to do away with the law of liquidation once for 
all? There is only one way. It is a bold but an effective one. 
Give an English guarantee of 2 or 2} per cent. on the whole 
capital of the debt, and then enter into an alliance with 
Ismail, offensive and defensive, and provide, of course, in the treaty 
for the payment of the interest. The guarantee would involve no 
risk to us and no payment by us; for the Egyptian revenue of nine 
millions would be ample to secure the payment of the amount 
guaranteed, viz., between two millions and two millions and a half, 
and to meet besides all the charges of the Egyptian Government. And 
the bondholders would gain largely, as their capital would be secure 
and rise in value, though the interest would be diminished. In return 
Ismail must be given absolute freedom from foreign interference, from 
French intrigue. The law of liquidation would be abolished expressly 
by our guarantee, and the capitulations would have to disappear, as they 
disappeared in Tunis. M. Barrére and Sir E. Baring would return 
to be of service to their respective countries elsewhere, and ordinary 
consular representatives should take their place. It would be our 
duty to insist on the restored Khedive being left to himself, and the 
result would be that peace would return to the distracted country, 
and a responsible Government, which for six years we have been in 
vain endeavouring to establish, would be at length installed. And 
~ here, before I close, let me say that I earnestly hope that at the Con- 
ference now sitting in Paris on the question of the Suez Canal we 
shall enter into no embarrassing engagements which may hamper 
our liberty of action, and tend to produce a crop of future ills. 

I have done, and my last word is, that thus by a policy at once 
bold and safe would English reputation be recovered, and a stable 
Government restored to Egypt, in accordance with the promise of 
an English Ministry, while the real interests alike of Europe, Egypt, 
and our Eastern Empire would be best consulted. 

JULIAN GoLDsMID. 
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Eron has been much discussed of late in newspapers and reviews, but 
the writing has been exclusively on one side,—either avowedly or 
in effect hostile in its criticism. Most assailants of Eton have 
professed admiration or affection for the school in general, but have 
excepted some particular point as vitiating what otherwise would 
be praiseworthy. Unluckily different writers take different excep- 
tions, and Eton is left in the condition of the picture which a 
painter hung up in the market-place, with a request that each 
critic would mark in charcoal what he considered defective. Within 
the last few months some notice has been attracted by an article 
entitled Confessions of an Eton Master, which should rather have 
been ascribed to “a date Eton Master.” The title is not unim- 
portant, for I have lately met persons who, far from regarding the 
article as a Parthian shot, assumed the writer to have been, when 
the article appeared, still an energetic member of the Eton staff, and 
upon that assumption based the theory that we are in a state of 
mutiny, or at least a house divided against itself. I believe that 
nothing can be farther from the case, and I feel one reason for my 
belief in the heartiness with which all Eton masters alike have 
combined to carry out successfully certain changes of work made by 
the new head master—changes which undoubtedly in their first start 
involved considerable trouble, and the immediate success of which 
would have been prejudiced by disloyal or half-hearted workers. 

A difficulty also arises from a confusion of dates and periods in cer- 
tain articles which have appeared. Old Etonians sometimes write as 
if there had been no change at Eton in the last half century. The 
real or imaginary faults of Eton are repeated and brought up over 
and over again in almost the same words, when much that is depre- 
cated has long ceased to exist. An article by Lord Darnley in the 
March number of a popular magazine appears to have been 
written without full knowledge of the changes effected between the 
writer’s own schoolboy days and last year, and in total ignorance of 
those which were introduced last autumn and were already in working 
order when his article was published. For this ignorance the 
writer cannot be blamed, inasmuch as he states that he was writing 
before the new order of things had become known beyond the limits 
of the school ; but it may be suggested that, as the school was known 
to be under new government; the article might have been delayed 
until the facts could be ascertained. Nor is it easy to see in what 
way a minute description of the system pursued in a particular 
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pupil-room in 1845, however amusing it may be to read, can prove 
that the system in 1885 is generally wrong. 

Another critic admits that we have made reforms, but affirms that 
«Eton wants not reform but revolution.” These words may have no 
particular meaning, or, in polite phraseology, they may be an epigram- 
matic saying; but if they were intended to bear their obvious sense, 
it may be remarked that no historian ever justified revolution, except 
on the theory that those who worked it had no other escape from a 
system clearly undesirable and giving no hope of a gradual reform. 
Those persons who desire not reform but revolution at Eton, desire 
a school of another nature (for that is implied by the words), and the 
question may be asked, Why not select a different school? It was 
hard upon the so-called ugly duckling when the cat found fault with 
him because he did not purr. 

An article which attempted to meet all the different points of 
attack would become involved in so many disconnected arguments, 
that I propose rather to give a short account of the most important 
changes made in recent years, and the existing state of education at 
Eton, so that those who wish to form a judgment may be able to 
form it for themselves. 

It is necessary to look back to the period of the Royal Commission 
on Public Schools, rather more than twenty years ago. The great 
educational change at Eton before that time—I mean the inclusion of 
mathematics in the school course—is well known to all who are 
interested in the subject. No one, I suppose, imagines Eton to be 
now the purely classical school which she was before the reign of 
Dr. Hawtrey. It may be well, however, to notice that the teaching 
of mathematics has been constantly improved since that time, not 
only by the placing of the mathematical masters on an equality with 
other masters in school authority and influence, but also by the 
increased number of masters, by their efficiency, by the system of 
teaching, and by the arrangement of hours. Since Dr. Warre became 
head master, it has been provided that every mathematical school 
should have a full hour instead of the usual three-quarters of an hour. 
Lower boys have now five hours a week of mathematical schools, 
besides the exercises done out of school, fifth form have four, instead 
of three for all the school as formerly; and the improvement is 
already attested by the external examiner, who reports to the 
governing body at the end of every school time. It is not to be 
supposed that the general standard of mathematics at Eton can be 
as high as at schools which profess to be principally mathematical ; 
but the average knowledge of mathematics and industry in this sub- 
ject have increased and are increasing; and there is greater scope 
for individual excellence since Dr. Hornby introduced a system by 
which, in the First Hundred of the school, a boy of a mathematical 
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turn is enabled to devote to mathematics four hours in the week, in 
addition to the regular mathematical hours, while other boys are 
employed according to their taste upon classics, history, modern 
languages, or science." 

It is only since the Public Schools Commission that any modern 
language has formed part of the compulsory school work. First Dr. 
Balston introduced French into the course for part of the school; 
then under Dr. Hornby two schools in the week were allotted to this 
subject throughout the school up to the First Hundred ; at that point 
French might be dropped, or retained as one of the “ extra studies” 
mentioned above. In all cases the lessons were prepared, and the 
exercise written, out of school.? Lastly, under Dr. Warre, within 
the last few months, the number of French schools has been 
doubled, the staff increased, and it has been provided that each 
school shall last an hour instead of three-quarters of an hour as 
before. Each boy does two of the French lessons with his division 
master in the same way as a classical lesson, and two with one of 
the French masters. It has also been provided that boys above 
Middle Fifth who have a certain proficiency in French may 
wholly or in part substitute German for French. In the First 
Hundred, German may be taken up as one of the “extra studies,” 
and a scheme is in contemplation by which any boy in that 
part of the school may substitute German for Greek, which may 
already be done by all members of the Army class. Italian can be 
taken up as an “ extra study ” in the First Hundred; elsewhere only 
as an extra lesson out of school hours. 

The teaching of science throughout the school was introduced by 
Dr. Hornby. It does not claim the same number of hours as mathe- 
matics or classics ; but the staff and the appliances are such that every 
boy gains some knowledge of what a scientific training means; his 
interest, if he has any, is awakened, and those who have a real taste 
for any particular branch of natural science have now the opportunity 
of pursuing it so as to gain a real knowledge of their subject. It is 
from no indifference to the interest and value of natural science that 
I believe it not to be the best main branch of education for the majority 
of boys. Most find an attraction in the easy outside ; some few will 
throw themselves into that accurate labour which alone gives a good 


(1) Six hours a week, from 9.45 to 10.45 each day, are allotted to what is called “the 
extra studies” of the First Hundred, but it should be understood that they are not 
voluntary, nor an extra in the ordinary sense. There is a large choice of subjects, from 
which each boy must select employment for four schools a week ; and he may attend six. 
These schools were an addition to the old school hours. 

(2) Dr. Hornby provided for these changes by adding a school on the half-holiday 
morning, so that the half-holiday had three schools. Dr. Warre has added a fifth 
school, at 9.45, to the whole school day. At the present date, therefore, the whole 
holiday has one school, the half-holiday three, and the whole school day five. 
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mental training. But it isan undoubted advantage for the school that 
all should have some ideas about the world around them, and should 
be able to gauge their powers for advancing farther in research. 
This, I believe, has been secured. As regards the learning of 
history, I may mention that the history class in the “ extra studies” 
gives boys in the highest part of the school an opportunity of 
devoting considerable time to deeper historical study than comes 
into the ordinary school course. 

It is clear from the above I fear rather tedious enumeration of 
school lessons, that there has in the last twenty years been a con- 
siderable addition to the school hours and to the subjects taught, and 
also that the addition has been progressive. But it is said by some 
that this roAvpaGia, this multiplicity of subjects, is a mere “ bustle 
and profession ;” that nothing is taught really, that the old idleness 
and indifference remains, and so forth. I cannot agree with this 
opinion, whether I test it by my own impressions or by actual results. 
Have we reached an ideal industry? Certainly not; nor even a 
point with which human beings may be content. I believe, however, 
that the average both of work and knowledge has much increased, 
and is increasing. I have pointed out the addition of certain subjects 
to the old school curriculum. Is the knowledge of classics and 
mathematics less than it was before this addition was made? My 
own impressions lead me to say that it is not less as regards the best 
scholars, and that it ismuch greater in the mass of boys; and reports 
of examiners and statistics of examinations seem to tell the same 
tale. 

In the Oxford and Cambridge certificate examinations for the last 
ten years 560 entered their names, of whom about 60 were prevented 
by illness or other causes from going through the examination. Out 
of this number 337 obtained certificates, and 302 distinctions were 
awarded. (The distinctions were obtained by 146 boys.) I believe 
that in this matter Eton can compare favourably with any other 
school; and the boys take it, so to speak, in their stride, without any 
halt in their regular course to prepare for it. If we turn to the 
evidence of the Universities, it is shown in a list of the Eton honours 
just published in the school list, that in the last ten years at Cam- 
bridge 57 first-classes and 71 university prizes and scholarships, at 
Oxford 73 first-classes (in Moderations and Final Schools) and 39 
scholarships and fellowships have been obtained by Etonians. This 
is an advance upon the tabulated records in the reports of the Public 
Schools Commission of 1864, which in itself was not a discreditable 
list of first-class distinctions. But I am more concerned to show that, 
while the number of eminent scholars sent out from Eton has cer- 
tainly not diminished, there has been a diffusion of learning through 
the mass of the school, which enables the less talented boy to make a 
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creditable show at the University. I happen to have a fairly correct 
list of classes, below the first, obtained by Etonians in honour schools 
at Oxford during the last five years. I find that in this period there 
has been 50 second-classes, 40 third, and 14 fourth ; if we add to these 
the 34 first-classes obtained in the same time, and subtract the classes 
gained in Moderations, so that there may be no danger of the same 
person being counted twice, it appears that between 90 and 100 
Etonians have obtained honours at Oxford in the last five years ; 
that is to say, fully one-half of those who go up to the University, 
for the average number of those who go from Eton to Oxford seems 
to be less than 40 in each year. 

It has been an alteration of Dr. Warre’s that all the school, witk 
the exception of the First Hundred, should be examined at the end of 
each school-time, and that promotion should be affected by this exami- 
nation. Hitherto, there were “ collections,”’ which had little reality, at 
the end of each school-time; “trials,” affecting the position in 
school, came to each boy only once a year. The First Hundred are left 
as before, their great examination being that for certificates in the 
summer, and other parts of the year being in most cases occupied 
with preparations for scholarships, matriculation, or for the army 
examinations. This increase of examinations is deprecated by many 
whose opinion should be of weight, but I am convinced that for the 
mass of the school it is a benefit. It is perfectly true that for those~ 
who will really read hard by themselves, adopting some definite line 
of study and working with a love of work, this change may possibly 
prove an interruption. But by such boys it is probable that in a 
very much older state of things, when a copy of verses was almost the 
only positive call upon their leisure, the best mental training was 
received. These exceptional boys were not however, strictly speaking;,. 
educated in the subjects which they selected ; they educated them- 
selves with, or even without, some little advice and guidance. 

Here is a description of Eton voluntary work for a boy of this kind 
given in Lord Metcalfe’s diary, which he wrote at Eton in 1800 :— 


‘* Thursday, 13th.—Play at four. Read some of Lucan and Cicero. Drew. 
Read Ariosto with Neville and Shaw. Read Voltaire’s Charles XII. 

‘“* Friday, 14th.—_Read part of Horace’s Art of Poetry. Whole school day. 
Read some Lucan. Drank tea with Hervey after six. We have conquered, * 
and my tutor, not finding an argument against us, was obliged to consent, so- 
that now we do it lawfully. Read Gibbon. Finished Charles XII.” 


While thefew were perhaps getting the best possible mental training, 
the many undoubtedly suffered. Since that time it has been the object 


(1) This refers to his plan of meeting at six in the evening with certain friends for 
tea and reading. To this belongs an entry which sometimes occurs : ‘‘ Tremendous jaw 
from my tutor.” The objection was raised because it was an innovation to have any 
meal between dinner and supper, and the institution of ‘‘tea’”’ at Eton dates from this 
victory of Metcalfe’s—the first of his many successes. The passage is taken from Kaye’s 
Life of Lord Metcalfe, vol. i. 
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to make the meshes smaller and smaller. It is, no doubt, more diffi- 
cult for a boy to read for himself, as Lord Metcalfe did—to read as 
much for himself is impossible—but, on the other hand, it is quite 
impossible for any boy to be as idle as the majority were in those 
days, or to learn as little, and the obligations to work up to the pre- 
sent date have become more and more stringent. It may be too early 
to judge of the advantages of this new system of “trials.”’ There 
was difficulty in organising it on a short notice, a difficulty analogous 
to that of suddenly mobilising an army corps; but it was successfully 
carried out, with zeal, I think, on the part of boys as well as masters. 
My experience is, that it has produced a great increase of attention 
to the work in hand, and an effort of preparation for the examinations 
more general than we had before. As it has been found possible to 
put this examination quite at the end of the school-time, the interrup- 
tion to teaching has been small. Those who object must remember 
how many boys there are who do not look far beyond the present 
time; to how many, therefore, who had passed their examination, 
the thought, that a year would elapse before the next crisis, tended 
to make one, at least, of the three intervening school-times a period 
of comparative indifference. The reports of the external examiners 
appointed by the Governing Body to take part in the examination at 
the end of each school-time are valuable as independent criticism of 
the actual work of the school. We can appeal to them as already 
bearing witness to the increased industry of the boys." 

It is probable that no part of the Eton school work has been 
more attacked, as altogether useless and out of harmony with modern 
education, than Latin verses; and there are few who would desire 
that this exercise should hold the place which it held when it formed 
the chief and most important labour of the week both to masters and 
boys. But I believe that it may be safely laid down first, that, so 
long as Latin is taught, verses form a most useful exercise for all 
boys below the fifth form. They learn the power of varying language 
and construction better than can be learnt from the elementary stages 
of Latin prose, and it is an exercise for the worst scholars in ingenuity 
and activity of thought; while for those who have more literary 
capacity it becomes more and more a training in accurate scholarship 
and taste. Probably all who uphold a classical training would 
regret the disappearance of Latin verse composition from the studies 
of those who are capable of real scholarship ; and although for many 
years verses have ceased to hold their old prominent position at Eton, 
though Dr. Hornby wisely allowed the substitution of Latin prose, with 
the tutor’s consent, after upper division trials were passed, yet I am 


(1) It is likely also that Dr. Warre’s plan of visiting in person occasionally each 


division while work is going on, will prove useful for controlling and directing the 
work from time to time. 
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inclined to think that the composition of the best classical scholars 
has not fallen below the old standard. 

Dr. Warre has not only allowed verses to be dropped when Middle 
Fifth is reached, but he has made the exercise much less exacting in 
time both for tutors and boys. The exercises are to be shorter. 
Except in the Upper Fifth and First Hundred they are begun, and 
nearly if not quite finished, in a two hours’ school on Tuesday at 11, 
and thus entirely cleared off upon Tuesday ; and there is the great 
relief to the tutor that instead of having to make a finished copy out 
of each exercise, and therefore often nearly rewriting it, he will, 
with the boy at his elbow, mark the mistakes and criticise, altering 
if it pleases him to do so, and securing that the exercise is without 
positive blunders. The division master will afterwards dictate a 
model copy, to give a boy an idea how the exercise should be done. 
In other words, the system will be rather that which is pursued by 
composition lecturers at the University, and the tutor will employ the 
time which is saved to him in other ways. He will be able, for 
instance, to find leisure for more individual teaching or for greater 
subdivision of classes in “ private business,” to suit the different 
requirements of his pupils. 

As regards the system of construing with the tutor lessons which 
are afterwards to be done in school, there has been also a change, 
not altogether recent, which answered by anticipation a criticism 
published this year. In very remote times, a// lessons were con- 
strued first with the tutor. This had ceased, certainly before my 
recollection begins, in the highest division of the school. Then Dr. 
Hornby some years ago introduced the system of gradually emanci- 
pating boys from the tutor’s “construing,” as they rose in the 
school; and this has been carried a little further by Dr. Warre. 
So that now neither the First Hundred nor the Upper Fifth have 
this “construing ;” the Middle Fifth have it for two lessons, which 
are regarded as their hardest subject; the Lower Fifth for four 
lessons similarly selected ; the Remove for all their Latin and Greek 
lessons. There are two advantages in the present system; first the 
gradual introduction to preparing the lesson without assistance, and 
secondly the possibility of greater variety of classical books. The 
extreme of the contrary system was shown in those old times, which 
some believe still to exist, when all Fifth Form had the same Latin 
and Greek subjects. This has ceased to be the case for many years ; 
and now the subjects are different for Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Fifth. 

In this retrospect of change in the school course it only remains to 
speak of the Army class. It has been found that boys lose on the 
whole intellectually by being separated from their equals and 
gathered in divisions made out of different parts of the school. On 
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the other hand, Latin appears in nearly all cases to be an advantageous 
subject to take up, and Greek also, in the case of abler boys; inas- 
much as hitherto all who have passed in the first ten or twelve in 
the Sandhurst list direct from Eton have been boys following the 
ordinary school course, and taking up both Latin and Greek. At 
the same time there isa possibility that in the new Sandhurst exami- 
nations German may be found more frequently than was formerly 
the case to have the advantage over Greek. The system therefore 
now adopted is that boys remain for classics with their own divisions, 
with this exception, that instead of Greek schools, those who wish 
may go to German; and French or mathematics may be substituted 
for science when that subject is not taken up. Special classes out of 
school hours are formed for those who have not passed the “ pre- 
liminary.” 

I am not here discussing what are the best subjects for education, 
but merely what will, as is said, “‘ pay best ’’ in the competition for 
Sandhurst. It is a break in our course to meet a special need of the 
day; but such breaks for particular cases cannot be indefinitely 
multiplied at a public school. This concession to special work was 
made both because we do not like to lose from Eton the type of boy 
which goes into the army; and also because we flatter ourselves that 
Her Majesty’s Service gains by the admixture of those who come 
direct from their public school. Nor do I inquire whether valuable 
officers may not be lost to the army because they are incapable of 
success in a literary competition. From the very nature of a com- 
petitive examination there must be some boys to whom no method 
can ensure success. At a public school there may be a few who 
cannot even for so important a reason in any degree separate them- 
selves from those who are not preparing for a special examination, 
or give any voluntary effort of their own. For such boys a private 
tutor may give a better chance. A few others who in spite of 
industry have a very small chance in a competition may possibly 
somewhat better it by learning French or German colloquially abroad. 
But with these two exceptions I feel sure that no boy need fear to 
stay on at Eton and go up direct from the school for the Sandhurst 
examination, and I am inclined to hold the same belief with regard 
to Woolwich. 

It will be seen that there is no “modern side” at Eton, and I do 
not think that there is any intention of establishing one. This is not 
from any blind conservatism, nor because classical masters oppose it, 
or have any interest in opposing it, but because evidence, so far as 
it can be gathered from other schools, seems to show that it is rather 
a hindrance than a help to learning of all kinds. Of course able and 
intelligent boys may come out of a “modern side,” as able and intel- 
ligent boys may go into it ; but there is no reason to believe that this 
intelligence has been better cultivated there; and, on the other hand, 
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those who press into the modern side are those who seek to avoid 
mental effort and those who are supposed to be capable of little, so 
that there is a tendency of the dull or the idle to make one another 
more dull or more idle. I was lately told by an ex-head master of great 
reputation and ability, that in his old school, amid many disadvan- 
tages, the chief advantage which could be found in the modern side 
was that the other divisions of the school were relieved for teaching 
purposes by the subtraction of the duller element. 

I do not mean to deny that there may in some schools be excellent 
management of the modern side and some good results to show, but 
evidence of the kind which I have mentioned has led us to think that 
in a public school boys should in the main have a common field of 
literature and a uniform system of promotion, and that if classics are 
to be the preponderating element, they should be so throughout, except 
that in the upper parts of the school certain differences may be 
allowed for those who in view of some approaching special examina- 
tion may be expected to work readily at special subjects. 

And this leads naturally to the question why classics should pre- 
ponderate—why Greek, for instance, should not be dropped altogether. 
I feel some hesitation about giving’ the answer in my own words, lest 
I should be called a prejudiced witness. We are told that classics are 
maintained because men come te be assistant masters who have taken a 
high classical degree, and can teach nothing but classics. My own 
belief is that those who have taken a high classical degree are not 
ill-fitted, if they have any power of teaching at all, to become teachers 
of history or modern literature. Much of their training has been 
connected with the study of history, still more with literary criticism 
and the cultivation of style; nor is there that wide gulf between 
things ancient and things modern which is sometimes imagined. It 
is not, I think, from this feeling that classical apologists uphold the 
teaching of classics; but still I prefer to convey my opinion by 
quoting from the report of the Public School Commissioners, who 
cannot have been influenced by any sense of advantage or conveni- 
ence to themselves. 

They say of classics, “It is not without reason that the foremost 
place has been assigned to this study. Grammar is the logic of 
common speech, and there are few educated men who are not sensible 
of the advantages they gained as boys from the steady practice of 
composition and translation. The study of literature is the study, 
not indeed of the physical, but of the intellectual and moral world we 
live in, and of the thoughts, lives, and characters of those men whose 
writings or whose character succeeding generations have thought it 
worth while to preserve. We are convinced that the best materials 
available to Englishmen for these studies are furnished by the lan- 
guage and literature of Greece and Rome. From the regular struc- 
ture of these languages, from their severe canons of taste and style, 
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from the very fact that they are “dead” and have been handed 
down to us directly from the periods of their highest perfection, they 
are, beyond all doubt, the finest and most serviceable models we have 
for the study of language. As literature they supply some of the 
noblest poetry, the finest eloquence, the deepest philosophy, the 
wisest historical writing ; and these excellences are such as to be 
appreciated keenly though inadequately by young minds, and to 
leave, as in fact they do, a lasting impression. Besides this it is at 
least a reasonable opinion that this literature has had a powerful 
effect in moulding and animating the statesmanship and political life 
of England. 

“Nor is it to be forgotten that the whole civilisation of modern 
Europe is really built upon the foundation laid two thousand years 
ago by two highly civilised nations on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean; that their languages supply the key to our modern tongues ; 
their poetry, history, philosophy, and law to the poetry and history, 
the philosophy and jurisprudence, of modern times; that this key can 
seldom be acquired except in youth, and that the possession of it, as 
daily experience proves, is very far from being merely a literary 
advantage. . . It is not necessary to be clever in order to gain solid 
advantages from the study of Latin and Greek ; it is only necessary 
to be attentive, a condition equally indispensable to progress in any 
other study. Whether for an assemblage of boys of a uniformly 
low intellectual calibre it would not be practicable to devise some 
other form of instruction, which might be made, when perfected by 
time, as good an instrument of mental discipline as that which we 
recommend, is a question to which experience has not yet supplied 
a satisfactory answer. We entertain, however, no doubt that a boy 
of ordinary capacity, and even a dull and backward boy, is likely to 
profit more on the whole in a school where he has highly educated 
masters, and travels the same road with companions who are being 
highly educated, than he would be under a system lowered to the 
pitch of his own intellectual powers.” * 

The concluding words should be noticed, for they convey a truth 
often overlooked by those who clamour for easier subjects—studies 
more suited to commonplace minds, and so forth—a truth, in fact, 
which seems to underlie that defect in a “modern side” which has 
been mentioned. The arguments for a classical education which I 
have quoted are those of such men as Mr. Halford Vaughan and the 
late Lord Clarendon, who knew better than most men the value of 
modern languages and literature; the late Lord Lyttelton and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, who could judge how far their high classical 
scholarship prepared them for public life; the present Master of 
Trinity, who could gauge more accurately than most the results of 


{ (1) Public Schocls Regort, vol. i. p. 28. 
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classical teaching at the University. They are the words of Commis- 
sioners selected by Parliament precisely because there was a feeling 
of dissatisfaction with some features in the public school teaching and 
management at that time. Many changes have, as I have shown, 
followed their recommendations; but it is clear that, while they 
wished more attention to be given to mathematics, modern languages, 
and science, and facilities for certain boys to attain great proficiency 
in these studies, they did no¢ wish that Latin and Greek should cease 
to be the staple of public school education; and I, for one, believe 
them to have been right. 

It is surprising to me to find the study of classics condemned on 
the ground of practical uselessness in after life, by the very same 
persons who say that mathematics ought to be taught because boys 
will find the knowledge practically useful. I doubt if many who 
hold these views could, after a few moments’ consideration, affirm 
that they had’ ever, for any single purpose of life, employed any 
mathematics at all, unless the simplest rules of arithmetic are dignified 
by that name. For one who enters certain scientific professions—for 
the engineer, for instance, or for one engaged in a scientific study, 
such as astronomy—a knowledge of mathematics is essential, and 
will be constantly of practical use ; but for the majority no occasion 
will arise for employing directly even elementary algebra or Euclid. 
In truth, the teaching of mathematics stands on different and, to my 
mind, much higher ground. If we put aside the question of literary 
culture, the benefit for the majority derived from mathematics and 
classics alike consists in the education of their reasoning faculty. It 
has always seemed to me that, except the highest mathematics, 
which probably stand first, there is nothing for the mere strengthen- 
ing of logical power more efficient than the accurate study of Latin 
and Greek ; but however that may be, it is as mucha mistake to vase 
the teaching of either classics or mathematics upon future usefulness 
in practice, as it is to leave out of sight altogether the literary advan- 
tages of the ancient languages which are so forcibly expressed in the 
words which I have quoted above. 

Of late the attack has been chiefly upon Greek. Latin, it is said, 
cannot be given up, because it has been so long bound up with all 
liberal education that some knowledge of it is necessary to everyone 
who professes to be educated at all ; besides, it has practical utility, 
not only as being the foundation of the Romance languages, but also as 
entering into many technical matters, and bearing directly upon the 
study of law and medicine. This is all very true, but it would be 
right to inquire if there are not kindred arguments for Greek. Per- 
sonally, I should be satisfied with feeling, as the Commissioners felt, 
that both languages together form for most boys, in conjunction with 
mathematics, the best mental and logical training, and for all the best 
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foundation of literary culture; but there are other considerations 
which should surely touch the utilitarian school. Lord Darnley, who, 
I am glad to see, upholds the teaching of Greek, speaks of the 
advantages of knowing the meaning of metamorphosis, or of the 
termination of Sebastopol. It might be added to this, that nearly 
the whole of the scientific nomenclature is formed from Greek, so that 
a layman reading a scientific treatise has a better chance of readily 
understanding it if he can see at a glance the connection of the 
terms “ paleozoic”’ and “ primary,” for instance, or the difference 
between “ endoskeleton ” and “ exoskeleton.”’ 

But there is much more than this on the utilitarian side in favour 
of Greek—so much more, that I am sometimes tempted to think that 
many writers and speakers have forgotten that there is a living Greek 
language, printed and accentuated exactly in the same manner as the 
Thucydides of their boyhood. The best Latin scholar would not find 
it easy, by the aid of his Latin alone, to get at the meaning of an 
article in the Popolo Romano, but an average sixth form boy could 
take up the Athenian’ E@npepis and gather news from it. “ How 
pedantic,” I have often heard it said, “ to require accuracy of accents.” 
But the modern newspaper writer at Athens uses them as carefully as 
Aristophanes the grammarian, and pronounces accordingly; and, 
though this hypothetical sixth form boy could not, when he landed at 
Pirsus, understand spoken Greek, he would not either be wholly at a 
loss in a written conversation, and his progress towards speaking 
would be easy. 

Upon the claims of Latin and Greek to form the staple of public 
school education depends the Eton tutorialsystem. So longas the greater 
part of a boy’s time is given to classics, he requires a classical tutor. 
Those most opposed to the system admit that “it is an advantage to 
a boy to have, throughout all his school career, one person to whom 
he can always look for advice and assistance,” but it is suggested that 
his house tutor, whether a classical tutor or not, would fulfil all re- 
quirements. Undoubtedly he would to a great degree, and to him 
the boy does look for advice and assistance ; but surely it is of great 
importance that there should be also one person under whose notice 
falls the greater part of a boy’s work in all his school career, who has 
worked with him through all that time, and who, when he receives a 
good or bad report from the classical division master as regards his 
pupil’s proficiency, knows whether he is comparatively better or worse 
than he was before. This place is filled by the classical tutor, and he is 
enabled, by his knowledge of a boy’s powers and his connection with 
his studies, to supply what is needed either in help or in addition to 
work. The school system must be on some average line, and whether 
a boy is above or below it, the tutorial system can remedy defects. 
Some boys may need more “ private business,”’ some less ; some may 
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have time for writing English essays, for instance, in addition to their 
ordinary work; others may need this exercise but have little time, and 
thereupon may be allowed some remission of their classical private 
business. For all such matters of adjustment I fail to see how any- 
thing but our present tutorial system can be efficient. 

I see that Mr. Salt puts down as an indispensable reform, that © 
“all the regular school work except, perhaps,’ in the upper part of the 
school, should be done under supervision, instead of being left to the 
boy’s discretion as to the time and method of preparation.’’ This is 
indeed not reform, but revolution; for I can conceive nothing more 
subversive of the English public school system, which is supposed to 
fit boys for the more complete liberty of after life, by showing that 
trust is placed in them and that they may forfeit their right to such 
trust if they misuse it. Even if it were true that, to most, their 
liberty “is a liberty to be idle,” which I utterly deny, still I should 
prefer it to this universal supervision. Let those who will sneer at 
this doctrine of liberty “ preached from the pulpit” to Eton boys. 
I believe that the lesson of responsible and conditional liberty is one 
of the best, if not the best, to teach, whether in the pulpit or else- 
where, at all times, and not least in these present days. It has 
been well said, that “ the principle of governing boys mainly through 
their own sense of what is right and honourable is undoubtedly the 
true principle.” The idea of discipline at Eton is well grounded, and 
easy for anyone with reasonable discretion to maintain; the sense 
of honour here is high, and the notion of working for duty’s sake is 
not so uncommon as some outsiders appear to think. Shall we gain 
or lose as educators by enacting that nothing is expected but what 
is enforced, nothing believed but what is seen ? 

As matters stand at present, a boy who clearly neglects his work, 
is ordered to prepare in pupil-room what otherwise he would be 
trusted to prepare at his own time, and he himself would admit the 
justice of the order. For those who do not so temporarily forfeit 
their right to liberty, there is, from that time when they are quite 
young and working more under supervision, a relaxation, and a leave 
to go without leading-strings. The reform would give us a whole 
school, with a possible exception of the highest division, forced into 
precisely the same hours under precisely the same supervision, dull 
and clever, idle and industrious, for all their work. In short, it would 
give us the system of a French /ycée rather than an English public 
school. I have endeavoured to show that Eton is not neglectful of 
work nor averse to any changes which will make the work better or 
more profitable, but that she should change her very nature I neither 
expect nor desire ; nor, I believe, do many of those who have a know- 
ledge of the school or a claim to be heard upon the subject. 

(1) The italics are my own. 
G. E. Martnpin. 
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WueEn Queen Adelaide obtained from Parliament, in 1831, an 
annuity of £100,000, the country was engaged upon the first Reform 
Bill, to which her Majesty was supposed to have been unfriendly. 
The position of the Sovereign and of the royal family in the cam- 
paign of 1884—85 has been untouched by the contest, and the proposal 
of an annuity for the only unmarried child of her Majesty affords a 
fitting opportunity for consideration of a subject of great public 
interest. Every candidate has learnt, or will soon be made aware 
of the vivid concern with which working-class electors regard the 
increase of royal grants and pensions. This is due to several causes, 
among which aversion to monarchy has not a prominent place. It is 
rather owing to the indefinite character of such claims, and toa 
desire for economy. Uninformed as to the complex details of 
general expenditure, they fasten upon these additions as matters 
easy to be understood, against which resistance raises a clear and 
simple issue. 

I have no confidence that I shall succeed in making an intelligible 
presentation of this subject, but a public service of value might be 
rendered by a clear statement of the royal claim, of the treatment it 
has received, together with some suggestion as to the future. It is 
desirable to allay that uncertainty which, by giving rise to vague 
apprehensions, leads to pledges such as would neither be given nor 
demanded if the financial arrangements between the Sovereign, her 
family, and the people were better understood and more closely 
defined. 

It is my earnest wish that, in reference to the Crown and to those 
who may succeed to that highest estate, there should be a reversion 
to the tone adopted by Radicals in the earlier part of the century. 
They were not less firm, but their language bore the mark of self- 
respect. They referred to the Crown without fear, but always in 
words which accorded to its place in the commonwealth. As an ex- 
ample, I would point to the speech of Mr. Grote when supporting, in 
1837, a motion for a reduction, by £50,000, of her Majesty’s Civil 
List. He protested against the doctrine, 


‘That the respect which the House entertained for the Sovereign was to be 
measured by its willingness to grant money for the use of the Crown. He 
would maintain the direct contrary, and assert that the best friends to the 
maintenance of the respectability of the Crown were those who were most 
anxious that it should not appear in the light of an odious and unnecessary 
burden on the shoulders of the people.” 
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The English monarchy is unquestionably illustrious; its annals 
form no unimportant part of our national history. Regarded as an 
institution it can never be contemptible. There are tens of thousands 
of Englishmen who have no prejudice in favour even of a system of 
government so long and loyally accepted; they would accept any 
system which insured the highest price of Three per Cents., and 
though some may despise that test as unworthy, it is by no means a 
bad one, as to the utility of a system of government. Throughout 
the United Kingdom, there could not be found a man of intelligence 
who would deny that the monarchy satisfies this test. In spite of that 
which is, I think, mischievously and wrongly called “ separatist ”’ 
opinion, I do not except Ireland. There is no demand for disunion 
from the Crown. I question if there are ten Irishmen capable 
of forming an opinion, who believe that the shares of the eight Irish 
Banks would, through all these years of trouble, have held so equal a 
value with those of the Bank of England, were there any probability 
of such a separation. 

The Crown of the United Kingdom is endowed with certain land 
revenues, and with the valuable estates attached to the Duchies of 
Lancaster and Cornwall, the latter béing appropriated to the enjoy- 
ment of the Heir Apparent. Upon the demise of the Crown, the 
land revenues immediately revert to the uncrowned sovereign, and it 
is usual for the new monarch to draw at once upon the growing 
produce of the land revenues for current expenditure until the Civil 
List has been sanctioned by Parliament. Upon the last demise of 
the Crown there was a dissolution of Parliament. By a provision of 
the Reform Act, 1867, the death of the sovereign does not now cause 
a dissolution. Her Majesty followed the language of her predecessor 
when, in addressing Parliament on November 20th, 1837, she said to 
the “Gentlemen of the House of Commons :”— 


‘*The demise of the Crown renders it necessary that a new provision shall be 
made for the Ciyil List. I place unreservedly at your disposal those hereditary 
revenues which were transferred to the public by my immediate predecessor, 
and I have commanded that such papers as may be necessary for the full 
examination of the subject shall be prepared and laid before you.” 


This speech, which is the usage of English sovereigns, placed all 
property in charge of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and 
the royal parks, of which the Crown claims the freehold, now in 
charge of the First Commissioner of Works, at the service of the 
public, with reversion to her Majesty’s successor. 

It will be observed that the words limit the transfer to that made 
by William IV. This is intended to guard the estates of the Duchies 
of Lancaster and Cornwall, as the property of the Sovereign. It was 
held by Lord Melbourne’s Government that without the consent of 
the Crown the House of Commons cannot discuss a proposition to 
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bring those Duchies under Parliamentary control. The customary 
surrender of the land revenues made over to the Exchequer a net 
income which in 1839 was worth only £180,000. The gross income 
is now £500,000, and the net £380,000. The error of supposing 
that the Civil List is an equivalent for the surrender of the land 
revenues is very common. The Civil List of £385,000, granted to 
her Majesty on her accession, was nearly double the net value of the 
land revenues, after providing for repayment to the Exchequer of 
sums drawn on account of those revenues before the passing of the 
Act. The Civil List is divided into six classes, which are set out in 
a schedule :— 


£ 

Class 1. Privy Purse. ° - 60,000 
» 2. Salaries of her M: ajesty’ s Household and Retired 

Allowances . . - 131,260 

», 3. Expenses of her Majesty’ * Household ; - 172,500 

», 4. Royal Bounty, Alms, and Special Services . - 13,200 
», 5. Pensions, limited to £1,200 a year F . 

», 6. Unappropriated Moneys ° . ° , . 8,040 

£385,000 


The duty of audit, without publication, is imposed upon the 
Treasury, and there is a limited power of transferring a surplus in 
one class to cover a deficiency which may have occurred in another 
class. The Assistant Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Sir R. 
Welby) is auditor of the Civil List, and two of the Treasury clerks 
are specially engaged as Civil List clerks. An Act was passed in 
1862 “To remove doubts concerning, and to amend the law relating 
to, the private estates of her Majesty.” This statute enabled her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors, to possess and dispose of private 
estates, and it provided: ‘“ That a will or other testamentary disposi- 
tion by her Majesty, her heirs or successors, of or concerning any such 
private estates, shall not require publication.” This Act particularly 
referred to estates purchased “ out of any moneys issued and applied 
for the use of her or their privy purse, or with any other moneys not 
appropriated to the public service.” In 1873 another Act was passed 
to “explain and amend” that of 1862, with the object of rendering 
it certain that her Majesty may give such estates to members of her 
family, or, in the words of the Act, “to any one who is, or may be, 
King or Queen of the Realm.” 

It is no part of my task to look into the circumstances which have 
prolonged her Majesty’s retirement. The Act of 1862 seems to 
apply to savings in any class of the Civil List, but it is probably 
incorrect that the Queen’s retirement causes very large savings. 
There are one hundred and twenty officers of the royal household whose 
salaries—of which that of Lord Tennyson at £100 is, I believe, the 
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lowest—amount to more than £52,000 a year. There are besides 
some five hundred persons engaged in and about the royal palaces, 
whose pay and allowances amount to a much larger sum. These are 
constant payments. A scanty Court is not desirable. Probably the 
opinion of a good many was expressed by Lord John Russell, in 
1837, when he said “that Members would be rather surprised if, 
when the Speaker of that House reached the royal palace, they should 
find only two footmen to show them the way.” The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of that day justified the Civil List containing all these 
salaries by reference to the price of meat and butter, which he esti- 
mated respectively at 5d. and 1s. a pound. 

Some of the salaries and payments from the Civil List may be 
open to revision, and there are charges now imposed on the public 
which ought to be transferred to the Civil List. But, on the whole, 
the amount does not appear excessive for the active discharge of the 
manifold duties and obligations of royalty, and we may now pass to 
consider the claims of the family of the Sovereign. It has been the 
custom for Parliament to grant an annuity to every prince and prin- 
cess of the blood-royal, either upon majority, orphanage, or marriage. 
An example is found in the family of.the Duke of Cambridge. Each 
of his sisters, the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz and the 
Duchess of Teck, receives a Parliamentary annuity of £3,000 a year, 
and his Royal Highness obtained in 1850 a similar annuity of £12,000 
for life, with condition that it should cease if he became King of 
Hanover. All the children of the sons of her Majesty will have 
claims the same as those of the Duke of Cambridge and his sisters. 
The Queen’s daughters have become German princesses—the youngest 
is about to become a German princess—and the rank and fortunes of 
their children will not be regulated by English arrangements. In- 
cluding the provision for Princess Beatrice, the total annuity voted 
by Parliament for the sons and daughters of the Queen amounts to 
£157,000. By the death of the Duke of Albany and of the Princess 
Alice the payment is reduced to £132,000. 

According to precedent, the children not only of the Prince of 
Wales, but also of the Dukes of Edinburgh, Connaught, and Albany, 
will be entitled to annuities. As to the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
claim will lapse upon the death of his uncle, the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha. Parliament will insist upon definition and restriction 
of these claims. There can be no doubt that the interests of the 
royal family require avoidance of an indefinite demand upon the 
public and of the creation of a numerous royal caste. No considerate 
friend of monarchy would propose that the attributes of royalty 
should be continued to remote generations. The settlement of this 
delicate matter should be made by the Sovereign in council with a 
wise and discreet Minister. It is not desirable, for the same interests, 
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that application should be made to Parliament on behalf of those 
princes and princesses who do not stand next to the throne. When 
the Duke of Cambridge’s annuity of £12,000 was discussed, Mr. 
Bright proposed that the sum should be the limit of the Duke’s 
income from the public funds, and it is certainly advisable that in 
the case of all pensions there should be a liability to deduction in 
respect of any subsequent income from the same sources. The grand- 
son of an English duke may be a commoner, without even a title by 
courtesy, and it would probably tend to the security of monarchy if, 
under like conditions, the grandson of the Sovereign were not a 
“ Royal Highness,” and if the great-grandson became an untitled 
commoner. This follows when a daughter of the Sovereign marries 
a subject not of royal blood. If this were the rule, the grandchildren 
of the Duke of Connaught would be in the same position as those of 
the Princess Louise. 

Suppose we had to reconsider the Civil List. The Sovereign might 
be advised to determine anew the status of members of the Royal 
Family remote from the throne. The next question might be that of 
rights in the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall. The estates of the 
former are more scattered than those of the latter. The annual value 
is about £45,000. The income of the Duchy of Cornwall is £65,000 
a year. The system of managing corporate estates from Whitehall 
has only to be examined to be condemned. If it is good, then Mr. 
George’s system, which does for the land as a whole what this system 
does in part, must be better. But, indeed, it is radically wasteful and 
injurious. The Sovereign might, therefore, be advised to surrender 
the hereditary rights in these Duchies, with the concurrence of the 
Prince of Wales as to Cornwall. The important question as to 
hereditary revenues derived from the Crown Lands would come next. 
The Sovereign might be counselled to do more than surrender in the 
usual way the hereditary rights of the Crown in this property. The 
income has risen rapidly by the purchase of ground rents in and 
about Fleet Street, and by the enormous advance of rents upon 
grant of new building leases, as in the case of “the Criterion.” The 
Treasury has now full power to sell the 70,000 acres of farm lands, 
and, in fact, all lands except the royal parks, forests, and chases. 
But this power of sale is practically conditional on the purchase of 
other lands. There should be a separation of all Crown lands into 
two categories: 1. Those necessary for royal dignity, public offices, 
and public recreation ; 2. Those which have no such character. Pro- 
vision might be made for handing over by Act of Parliament the 
lands of the first class to the charge of the Office of Works, and those 
of the second class, together with surplus estates of the surrendered 
Duchies, to a commission, with compulsory and absolute powers of 
sale in such manner as would be most beneficial to public interests. 
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The Office of Woods and Forests might then be abolished, and the 
official staff utilised in the work of this temporary commission. If 
this were well done there would be a saving of more than £50,000 a 
year. 

Then would follow the Civil List to be recommended to Parliament. 
Monarchy must be magnificent; but without any reduction in that 
respect there would probably be reform in the royal household. At 
present, on a change of Government, the Minister nominates to offices in 
the household of which the aggregate pay is more than £21,000 a year. 
It might be thought desirable to increase the Civil List, to strengthen 
the audit, and, in place of applications to Parliament for annuities, 
to make provision for the children of the Sovereign by an official 
system of insurance in connection with the Civil List, leaving intact 
those rights of possessing and disposing of private property which 
her Majesty has obtained, but repealing the privilege as to publica- 
tion of royal wills. 

Ido not expect much from the Committee which Mr. Gladstone 
has announced. The formation of a Select Committee is one of the 
fine arts of Parliamentary management, and its report would probably 
in such a case reflect the master minds of its nominators. Con- 
sultation with the leaders of Opposition has been customary upon 
proposals affecting the royal family, in order that a seemly con- 
currence should be observed in debate. I have less confidence in a 
Select Committee than in the House at large. The majority of 
people may be of opinion that without revision of the Civil List there 
should be no further application to Parliament. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Committee will be precluded from all reference to the Civil List and 
to the Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster. It would have to 
consider, in the light of precedents, what should be done for the 
grandchildren of the Sovereign. The status of those personages 
would be outside the scope of inquiry. I am doubtful if the House 
of Commons will do well to -consent to the appointment of this 
Committee, because the precedents are well known, and because a 
Committee is more likely to be lavish than the House, which acts 
under direct observation of the electors. It seems to me that the 
solitary advantage of a Committee may be in the opportunity which 
the discussion of its report would afford to the Minister for learning 
the opinion of the House of Commons before he is moved to consider 
the endowment of distant royalty. 


ArTHUR ARNOLD. 
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Amonc so many changes of wider importance, the revolution of 
opinion which has taken place in regard to specialism in the practice 
of the healing art is likely to be overlooked. Yet any one who 
should take the trouble to glance through the medical journals of 
twenty-five years ago and compare the tone of their remarks on this 
subject with that of those of the present day could not fail to be 
struck by the contrast. Then the very name of “ specialist’ was a 
bar sinister excluding a man from the more highly coveted hospital 
appointments and from admission to some of the principal pro- 
fessional societies. The medical press lost no chance of abusing him; 
his brethren sneered at him in public and slandered him in private. 
Is it wonderful, then, that even moderate men brought up in the 
traditions of old-fashioned medical practice should have looked askance 
at specialism as something not quite orthodox, or at least of question- 
able respectability ? This treatment, on the other hand, produced its 
natural effect on specialists, leading them sometimes into errors of 
taste and judgment, for which only the excuse of extreme provocation 
could be pleaded. Itisa significant fact that the hostility to specialism 
not only originated within the medical profession, but has been all 
along almost entirely confined to that body. Was the cause of this 
dislike mere irrational conservatism, or, as the doctors said, virtuous 
indignation at an opprobrium medicine of a novel kind? Or was it 
rather, as the profane did not hesitate to affirm, the outcome of an 
undignified jealousy? Perhaps, as human motives are generally 
mixed, all these forces were at work. Specialism was a new thing, 
and the conservative instincts of the College of Physicians were strong 
against innovation. It may have had a presentiment that the new dis- 
pensation would change the order of things and sweep away old 
landmarks. In the days of periwigs and gold-headed canes it had 
striven to hold the surgeons, and at a later period the apothecaries, 
in subjection to its authority; in the same way it now opposed the 
emancipation of specialists. 

Now everything is changed; specialism has taken its place among 
recognised institutions, the millennium has come upon the medical 
world, and the wolf lies down with the lamb in the most edifying 
manner. Notwithstanding all this, the hatred of specialism is sup- 
pressed rather than extinct. The change, such as it is, is entirely due 
to pressure from without; public opinion has, in fact, declared itself 
with such emphasis on the side of the specialists that the profession 
has been coerced into sullen acquiescence in the inevitable. The 
initiated, however, can see sparks of the still smouldering fires in 
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many subtle but unmistakable signs. The latent feeling reveals itself 
in suggestive shrugs of the shoulders or elevation of the eyebrows at 
the mention of certain names; sometimes even in sly innuendo or 
in mild detraction, which is all the more effective because it is 
couched in a tone rather of sorrow than of anger. Again, there is 
the almost indecent eagerness with which any error or oversight on 
the part of a specialist is proclaimed, and the too obvious intent with 
which it is made the text of a discourse on the uselessness of specialists. 
It may be pointed out that this form of hostility altogether misses its 
mark, as it is really an unconscious and consequently all the more 
cogent testimony to the superior skill of the persons attacked. No 
one thinks any blunder, however gross, on the part of an ordinary 
physician worth even a momentary feeling of surprise; and if it 
were to be argued that because one practitioner has erred doctors are 
useless, what would become of the profession ? 

If specialists did not meet a distinct want they would soon be driven 
off the field. It is idle to inquire whether in this instance the 
demand created the supply, or vice versd ; all that we are concerned 
with here is the fact that the public voice decisively approves of the 
existence of specialists. This is convincingly demonstrated as time goes 
on by the increasing confidence which is placed in their opinion and 
advice. A striking confirmation of this is afforded by the circum- 
stance that when medical men have sickness in their own families they 
put prejudice aside and invoke the assistance of the despised specialist. 
In my own province it is my pleasure and privilege to treat a large 
number of my professional brethren with whose personal ailments or 
those of their wives and children I am occupied during a considerable 
portion of each working day. Many other specialists are doubtless 
recipients of the like indisputably sincere form of compliment. The 
growing favour with which specialism is looked on by the public is 
also fully recognised by young physicians, and still more by success- 
ful general practitioners ambitious of emerging into the more rarefied 
atmosphere of consulting work. The press of competition is so fierce 
in the present overcrowded state of the medical profession that 
unless a man has some peculiar and decided advantage over the general 
run of his fellows he stands no chance of coming to the front. 
Something more is necessary nowadays for success in the higher walks 
of medicine than mere general ability. Supreme talent will, of 
course, ultimately find its level, unless kept down by accident or 
misfortune ; but for the average clever man there is little prospect of 
brilliant success unless he has (or can persuade the world he has) the 
power of doing some particular thing better than any one else, or at 
any rate pre-eminently well. 

It may not unnaturally be asked why specialism was so vehemently 
opposed by the medical profession. In the first place it was, as 
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already said, what Americans call a “new departure,’ and as 
nearly every page of the history of human progress shows, the 
pioneers of any onward movement have been exceptionally fortunate 
if they escaped persecution. Again, there is an innate tendency in 
human nature to look with suspicion on knowledge or skill which is 
the possession of a select few. The distrust of doctors as a class, 
which is still sometimes met with (by no means always among the 
ignorant), is in itself an illustration of this. Coming, however, to 
more definite examples of this form of jealousy, we find that it 
especially pervades limited societies of men, as may be seen in the 
case of guilds and trades-unions. Among the rules of the latter 
associations, at any rate in their earlier days, there were many which 
had for their object the reduction of the skilled artisan to the position 
of the ordinary labourer ; indeed the spirit is the note of a certain 
form of communism which would lower all men to the same level. 
The medical Corporations of this country have retained many of 
their medizval traditions, and though they have not been able to 
oppose specialism actively, some of them have by mild ostracism 
endeavoured to exclude specialists from positions of distinction within 
their own bodies. It is certain, however, that this natural attitude 
of mankind towards anything wearing the semblance of monopoly or 
privilege was, in the case of specialism, deliberately encouraged by a 
portion of the medical press from motives of enlightened self-interest. 
When there were twenty thousand general practitioners in Eng- 
land, and only a few hundred specialists, it was obviously in accord- 
ance with trade instinct to minister to the prejudices of the greatest 
number. I am happy to say, however, that there have always 
been some medical journals which have placed the interests of science 
above financial prosperity and professional influence, and which, 
without particularly favouring specialism, have shown an honest 
independence in the matter. Especially has one important paper, as 
the organ of a powerful Association, always stood above mere mer- 
cantile considerations. 

Opposition in the public prints had for good and sufficient reasons 
to be carried on professedly from a quasi-scientific point of view ; 
there was necessarily more of the argumentative than of the frankly 
vituperative element in their diatribes on specialism. In private, 
however, where no such reticence was needed, envy, hatred, and 
all uncharitableness found the freest expression. At the dinner- 
table, at the medical societies, in the gossip that relieves the 
aridity of scientific discussion, at all places where doctors most do 
congregate, specialism and its professsors were denounced with a 
wealth of epithet that the refined controversialists of Billings- 
gate might have envied. The Nestors of the profession shook their 
heads and augured ill of the “promising young men” who were 
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already making larger incomes than they themselves had done at a 
much later period of their career. It was whispered and even said 
aloud that specialism was not “ respectable.” 

Now this imputation, it must be allowed, was admirable as a stroke 
of fence, however a fine moral sense may condemn it. In the breast of 
the ordinary middle-class John Bull no emotion is stronger than the 
desire to appear “‘respectable;” in the heart of the medical body 
corporate this feeling is intensified almost into a passion. The truth 
is that in this country at least we are just a little doubtful as to 
our position in the social scale, and we are naturally therefore some- 
what ticklish about the matter. Indeed, from the way in which 
medical men sometimes talk about the “ dignity of the profession,” it 
would almost seem as though that were always the first object to be 
considered. Some of us need to be occasionally reminded that the 
profession exists for, and I may add by, the public, not the public 
for the profession. Touching this subject of respectability, a 
thoughtful foreigner, who has evidently resided many years in this 
country, has remarked in a little work which has recently appeared, 
that in England “professions rise or fall in dignity and repute 
according as they are or are not connected with the State.” Not to 
mention the army and navy, which actually wear the Queen’s livery, 
the clergy through the episcopal bench hold a high position. The 
Bar again is in close connection with the Crown through the judges 
and other high legal officers of State; but the medical profession, 
though a few individuals have personal relations with royalty, includes 
within its ranks no high functionaries of the realm. Feeling itself 
therefore to be rather at a disadvantage as compared with its learned 
sisters, it is anxious to make up for lack of social position by increased 
respectability. No more poisoned arrow could have been shot against 
specialism than the allegation that its existence in some way dimmed 
the lustre of our respectability or lowered the esteem in which the 
profession is held. 

In America, where there is no “ leisured class” to look down upon 
those who labour, the medical faculty is recruited from the best 
families in the land, and its members accordingly act with an inde- 
pendence quite unknown in this country. Under these circumstances, 
specialism, instead of meeting with opposition, was received with 
open arms. I may say that when I was travelling in the United 
States three years ago nothing astonished me more than the universal 
diffusion of specialism. It would be almost impossible to find a city 
with ten thousand inhabitants in which there were not at least three 
or four specialists ; whilst in one city, with a population of only one 
hundred and thirty thousand, I found thirteen specialists exclusively 
engaged in treating throat diseases. Indeed the practical genius of 
the American people was never more clearly evinced than in the 
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manner in which it embraced specialism. In England, on the other 
hand, there are many towns with a population of fifty or sixty or 
even a hundred thousand persons without a single laryngoscopist. In 
France also, where class distinction has been to a great extent done 
away with, and where there are between thirty and forty doctors in 
the Chamber of Deputies, the medical profession is much more un- 
constrained, and accordingly it has not been found necessary to 
bolster up the position of medical practitioners by artificial codes. 
This being the case, it is natural to find that specialism has spread 
much more quickly and established itself much more widely in 
France than in England. In Germany, again, specialism is almost 
universal ; in fact, this is perhaps one of the strongest points in its 
favour, as it shows how specialism is a natural development in the 
midst of the highest culture. The examples of Germany and 
America prove, moreover, that where education is most widely diffused, 
there specialism finds the kindliest soil to flourish in—a fact which of 
itself should silence those who do not scruple to hint that it is a mode 
of trading on human ignorance. 

Jealousy of specialism rankles alike in the breast of the “ pure” 
physician and in that of the general practitioner. The former sees 
his empire slowly but surely passing away, and his place and function 
in the profession becoming obsolete. I am speaking, of course, of 
London, where “pure” physic is now represented only by two or 
three eminent men who maintain their position owing to their con- 
nection with the Court, and by a very few (and their number grows 
less year by year) who, as successful clinical teachers, have established 
a large clientéle amongst their former pupils. Many young doctors, 
highly equipped with degrees and other academical distinctions, start 
every year on the race for wealth and honour as “ pure” physicians, 
but the force of circumstances drives them sooner or later, avowedly 
or not, into a speciality. Although attached to general hospitals and 
posing there as champions of anti-specialism, they become known to the 
profession and to the public only as men who have paid special atten- 
tion to some particular disease or group of diseases, from which, it 
may be added, they in point of fact derive their entire income. It 
is only natural and human that amongst those veiled specialists are 
to be found the most virtuous and virulent opponents of specialism 
“naked and not ashamed.” In like manner operating surgeons are 
often mere specialists in disguise, though, of course, they would 
protest in a most life-like tone of outraged innocence if they were 
accused of such athing. Specialists, however, they are ex vi termini, 
even the most enterprising among them, and the operative speciality 
at its broadest is after all essentially a narrow one. Many operating 
surgeons, however, limit their range still further by confining them- 
selves to a single organ or a group of closely interconnected organs. 
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The general practitioner, on the other hand, is jealous of the 
specialist, but with less reason. He at least is in no danger of being 
improved off the face of the earth like the physician; but still he 
finds his position with regard to the consultant gradually changing, 
and not perhaps altogether to his own advantage in some ways. The 
old relations between consultants and general practitioners were of a 
very pleasant character. Those “calling in” a certain physician were 
generally former pupils; by meeting their old teacher they were to 
some extent kept abreast of advancing knowledge, and any oversight 
on their part in diagnosis or treatment was sure to be very tenderly 
handled. This relation is still to a considerable extent kept up in the 
suburbs of London, but patients are beginning to show much more 
independence than formerly, and insist on consulting whom they 
please, the opinion sought being often that of a specialist. Not so 
very long ago the general practitioner looked upon his patient as his 
private property, and trespassers were warned off with all the terrors 
of exposure in the pillory of the medical journals. He now feels that 
his position has lost something of its security, for he knows that if 
his patient does not rapidly mend inquiry will be made for the name 
and address of the greatest authority on the disease in question, to 
whose care his patient will straightway commit himself. The family 
doctor thus comes to look on the specialist as a receiver of stolen 
goods, if not as the actual thief. The latter, on the other hand, 
is often placed in a difficult position, for if any special treatment 
is required, it is too likely that the general practitioner will not be 
competent to carry it out, whilst if the specialist retains the patient 
under his own immediate care he is open to misconstruction of a kind 
that is peculiarly galling to an honourable man. 

The opposition to specialism in medicine is the more curious 
because, so far as I know, no ignominy or discredit has ever been 
supposed to attach to specialists in any other profession. The practice 
of the law is more highly specialised than that of medicine, yet no 
objection has ever been raised either on the part of the legal profes- 
sion or the public to this subdivision of labour ; and though no doubt 
a Chancery barrister thinks himself a little above an Old Bailey 
practitioner, yet the specialist practising at the Parliamentary bar, 
or in the Probate, Divorce, Admiralty, or Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
those confining themselves to Bankruptcy or to Patents, all hold an 
equally good professional position. Again, surely painters are not 
despised who, deeming excellence in one thing more worthy of attain- 
ment than mediocrity in many, give themselves entirely to one line 
of work, training their eyes to see and their hands to limn every 
smallest detail within their chosen range. Has Cooper been jeered 
at for spending his days in the sole endeavour to paint cattle supremely 
well? Was Landseer scorned because his brush was wholly given up 
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to the forms and attitudes, the virtues and vanities of our “ poot rela- 
tions” ? Does the Academy close its august portals to those who 
confine themselves to landscape, or sea, or the human form divine? 
To take even an extreme instance of specialism, who shall say that 
Canaletto wasted his powers in the utter devotion of them to the 
palace walls and watery thoroughfares of Venice? The engineering 
profession is of comparatively modern growth as regards many 
departments, yet putting aside military, naval, and civil engineers, 
there are mechanical, mining, hydraulic, submarine, railway, electrical, 
gas, and sanitary specialists, and this classification is far from being 
exhaustive. Engineers have to deal with inert matter which can be 
accurately weighed and measured, not with “vital force,” and the 
uncertain quantities connected with physiological and pathological 
conditions. It might therefore be thought that so great a multiplica- 
tion of specialities was in this instance unnecessary, if not actually 
inconvenient. Experience, however, has proved the contrary. The 
tendency, indeed, is towards the still further division of each of the 
great branches of engineering, and this is felt by practical men to be 
inevitable ; so far, indeed, from specialists being ostracised, they are 
encouraged to perfect their work by limiting its range. 

After all, whatever be the result to the medical profession, there 
can be no doubt that the existence of specialism is a distinct advan- 
tage to the public. The laity, which does not concern itself about 
the internal dissensions of the medical body, and which has never 
treated even the decencies of orthodox medicine with more than 
modified respect, was not long in settling the question for itself. 
Approaching the matter as it did from a mere business point of 
view, the decision could not be doubtful. It was obvious that a man 
who gave himself wholly up to doing one thing thoroughly well was 
more likely to be successful in his aim than persons of wider range 
but less concentration. When the general opinion on the subject be- 
came too clear for even thedullestto misapprehend, medical men found 
themselves obliged to look at specialism from a different standpoint, 
and in self-defence to establish a modus vivendi with it. The necessity 
of specialism in medicine may now be said to have been solemnly 
ratified by the profession at large by the institution of the Inter- 
national Congresses which have been held in recent years. These 
meetings are almost entirely based on the idea of subdivision of 
labour which is the great principle underlying specialism, so that they 
constitute at once a formal recognition and a gigantic concrete example 
of it. It was not, however, till the last Congress (Copenhagen, 
1884) that the existing specialities were fully represented each in an 
independent section. The programme of the London Congress (1881) 
was disfigured by an act of petty jealousy which at one time threa- 
tened to create a small schism. Only those behind the scenes know 
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the heartburnings and intrigues and all the arts of diplomatic 
finesse that were required to wring even partial recognition from 
the stage managers of that most successful “show.” If the plain 
unvarnished tale of this storm in a teacup could ever be unfolded 
to the public, how greatly would the revelation add to the respect in 
which our noble profession is held! 

But it may be asked, What is this “ monster of such fearful mien” 
that has excited such unholy wrath where the Olympian serenity 
of science should reign undisturbed? Is it, to speak plainly, a 
system of downright imposture, a “sham” in short, or a super 
subtle refinement of half-conscious quackery ? A short cut to fame 
and fortune without too nice regard to the cleanness of the road ? 
Or to be more charitable, is it, however honest, a delusion and a snare, 
an unnecessary overgrowth of our somewhat rankly luxuriant civilisa- 
tion or at best a necessary evil? Now it may be as well for me to 
say here that in upholding specialism it is no part of my thesis that 
specialists must individually be immaculate any more than that every 
one of them must possess the highest skill. There are black sheep 
in every fold, and a man may make a medical speciality a means of 
fraud as easily as he can pretend to ¢ure all diseases. Unscrupulous 
opponents have no doubt tried to establish in the public mind an 
association between specialism and humbug, and they have been 
careful to guard themselves from retort by declaring that their blows 
were aimed not at the thing but at its abuse. I have no desire to ques- 
tion the good faith of these righteous persons, but like the bear in 
the fable they crush the head of specialism in their eagerness to 
destroy a fly on its face. They involve the system itself and the 
just men who honestly practise it in the assault which they profess 
to direct solely against the sinners who trade on it, I am inclined 
to think, however, that it is not so much in special fields of practice 
that charlatanism flourishes most abundantly as in the vaguer and 
more nebulous region of “ pure ” physic, where plausible theories are 
less easy of disproof and the consequences of treatment can less 
readily be traced. Hence it is among general physicians rather than 
among specialists that assumed airs of dignity take the place of the 
careful investigation of symptoms, and oracular sententiousness does 
duty for technical skill. 

I now proceed to the main argument of my paper, and in 
discussing the nature of specialism it will be easy to show that in 
medicine so far from being an evil it isa distinct good, and that 
whilst it is necessary in some branches, it is under certain conditions 
desirable in all. Specialism is simply a recognition of the natural 
limitation of the powers of the human mind, and a deliberate con- 
centration of a man’s best powers on a single object. Thus stated, 
it would seem to be a mere truism to say that specialism is necessary 
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for work to be effectual, and indeed this is accepted as an axiom in 
every other department of knowledge. In science and even in litera- 
ture the mere accumulation of facts is so colossal that no single mind 
can hold anything but comparatively small fragments of the whole. 
The encyclopedic erudition of the Scaligers and Casaubons of a 
bygone age is altogether impossible to modern scholars ; a scientific 
man who nowadays should, like Bacon, “take all learning to be his 
province” would be in danger of being sent to associate with kindred 
enthusiasts in Bedlam. Nowhere is the change more evident 
than in medicine. Physicians of the present day read with a feeling 
of half-amused wonder the mere list of Boerhaave’s writings, which 
include essays de omni scibili in medical and natural science, and 
marvel at the complex talent of Haller, who embodied in his own 
single person a fairly complete professorial staff, besides being an 
accomplished linguist and a poet above mediocrity. Such levi- 
athans of omniscience loom dim and gigantic through the vista of 
the past like the megatherium and mastodon of remote geological 
periods, and the type is as utterly extinct. In fact the Zeitgeist 
looks with suspicion on universal learning, and inclines to believe 
that the soundness of a man’s knowledge is in the inverse ratio of 
its extent. Whoso, indeed, is not a specialist is at once set down as a 
dilettante. No one comparing the present race of physicians with 
those of a time not so very remote can fail to observe a remarkable 
dissimilarity, less from a strictly professional point of view, than 
from the difference in their mental equipment. The older phy- 
sicians were usually the foremost representatives of the best and 
widest culture of their time. At once scholars and men of science, 
they commanded respect more by the vastness of their erudition 
than, it must be confessed, by the results of their practical skill. 
They were often distinguished in literature. Arbuthnot and Garth 
could associate with the wits of their day without any sense of 
inferiority as regards culture. Our latter-day doctors have alto- 
gether lapsed from the category of scholars; they are now probably 
the least learned of the three liberal professions. Even as men of 
science we are no longer up to the level of our predecessors. The 
branches of knowledge which were formerly considered as ancillary to 
medicine are now on an altogether independent footing, and have 
even in a few instances renounced their allegiance to their former 
mistress. There are now anatomists and physiologists who have 
never set foot within the walls of a hospital, whilst, on the other 
hand, a knowledge of chemistry is deemed by many a superfluous 
accomplishment in a physician. 

The development and expansion of medicine and the cognate 
sciences during the last half-century have probably been greater than 
in all the previous ages of the world’s history, and the mass is every 
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day growing larger and more unwieldy. Under these circumstances 
specialism is simply unavoidable, unless “a little learning” is to 
become the rule. No one, I imagine, can seriously maintain the con- 
trary. If, as already shown, specialism is found necessary in the 
purely mechanical arts, a fortiori the infinitely more intricate prob- 
lems of medical science, dealing as they do with organic matter in 
its most complex development, can be thoroughly investigated only 
by a system of minute subdivision of labour. Take for example the 
single subject of diseases of the throat. The scientific literature 
relating to these dates from little more than twenty-five years back, 
and already it has grown to a bulk that would surfeit the voracity of 
the most persevering bookworm; and it goes on increasing and 
multiplying in a manner that makes one long for a Malthus to preach 
some degree of moderation to its producers. Every week, every day 
brings me books, pamphlets, articles, lectures, reprints about all 
sorts of uncomfortable things in itis and osis, as seen in the throats of 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Danes, Russians, Ameri- 
cans, and all the other offspring of Babel. A certain proportion of 
these, no doubt, are of great value, but not a few might be consigned 
to the waste-paper basket without serious loss to science ; all must 
be read, however, lest some grains of wheat should be thrown away 
with the chaff. Several periodicals dealing exclusively with diseases 
of the throat appear with praiseworthy regularity ; and there are also 
societies, associations, &c., founded for the same purpose, each of 
which, of course, issues its yearly volume of transactions. All this 
makes up a solid mass of literary material the mere reading of 
which would fully employ all one man’s time; to those who have 
other engagements the task is simply impossible. Abstracts of the 
more important papers are humanely furnished from time to time by 
the journals; but even with this help the burden is a heavy one for 
the strongest shoulders. This may give some faint idea of the Her- 
culean labour which the specialist who wishes to keep abreast of the 
progress of knowledge in his own subject from the literary point 
of view alone has to undergo; and it must be remembered that in 
medicine reading is, after all, only subsidiary to the practical work 
by which skill is perfected and experience gathered and extended. 
Multiply the literary production of this one speciality by fifteen, the 
number of sections into which the London Medical Congress was 
divided (and even these do not adequately represent the full degree 
of specialisation which medicine has now reached), and it will be 
conceded by the most bigoted anti-specialist that not only the natural 
limitation of each man’s capacity but the elementary question of 
time makes it impossible for the conscientious worker to be other 
than a specialist. 

It is clear that if specialism in knowledge has become the rule in 
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medicine, specialism in practice must follow as a necessary corollary. 
In dealing with disease two things are requisite, diagnosis and 
treatment, that is to say, recognition of the nature of the evil and the 
selection and right use of remedies to overcome it. I say advisedly 
“ selection and right use,”’ because it is one thing to know what ought 
to be done, and quite another thing to be able to doit. Now diag- 
nosis and treatment are just the points in which the healing art has 
made most progress in modern times, this advance being chiefly 
owing to the invention of “instruments of precision,” whereby parts 
of the body formerly as inaccessible to our senses during life as the 
centre of the earth can be accurately explored and subjected to 
direct treatment. Many of these mechanical aids are of complicated 
structure, and all of them require much practice before they can be 
used with ease and accuracy. Now life being, as Hippocrates said, 
“ short,” whilst “art is long,” and is daily growing longer, in other 
words, more difficult to acquire, it is obvious that it is utterly im- 
possible for one man to be equally skilled in all the departments of 
practical medicine. The mere enumeration of such things as the 
stethoscope, the ophthalmoscope, the laryngoscope, the microscope, 
the pleximeter, the cardiograph, the sphygmograph, the spirometer, 
to say nothing of the various electrical instruments, is sufficient to 
strike dismay into the most resolute heart. In general practice, no 
doubt, some of these aids can be and are dispensed with, but in cases 
which present any special difficulty the proper means of diagnosis 
must be employed or justice will not have been done to the patient. 
The conclusion is absolutely inevitable that from the mere force of 
circumstances there must be specialists, 7.c. men who by concentra- 
tion of effort and larger opportunities of practice have acquired more 
than ordinary skill in one particular line. The Father of Medicine, 
himself the model and exemplar of general physicians, and a man of 
the most philosophic breadth of mind, acknowledged the necessity of 
specialists in at least one branch of practice requiring more than 
ordinary skill. In the oath which his disciples had to take before 
they were admitted to practise there was a clause whereby they 
bound themselves to leave a certain operation in the hands of those 
who had acquired special dexterity in its performance. Whilst 
referring to ancient times, it may not be superfluous to remind the 
reader that the most scientific of all the nations of antiquity—the 
Egyptians—had their medical organization based entirely on special- 
ism. “So wisely,” says Herodotus, “was medicine managed by 
them that no doctor was permitted to practise any but his own 
peculiar branch. Some were oculists, who only studied diseases of 
the eye; others attended solely to complaints of the head; others to 
those of the teeth ; some, again, confined themselves to complaints of 
the intestines, and others to secret and internal maladies.”” "We have 
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unfortunately no evidence, statistical or other, of the practical results 
of this system. Probably, however, they were as good, that is to 
say, as indifferent, as those which our modern general hospitals have 
to show. 

The test of actual result is the only sure one in a subject so 
essentially practical as medicine. A few remarks must, however, be 
made on certain features of specialism in general which are often 
made the grounds of condemnation by its antagonists. Those 
“superior persons ” talk of cramping and distortion of the intelli- 
gence as likely to result from its being always confined within a 
narrow range; of impairment of the mental vision as necessarily 
resulting from too close and too prolonged direction to one object; 
and even of the mind becoming the prey of its habitual occupation 
so that its whole outlook is finally coloured thereby. The man, in 
fact, after riding his hobby to the death, is in turn ridden by it to the 
disturbance of his mental equilibrium. There is not the slightest 
doubt that these dangers are far from being imaginary; the various 
tendencies just indicated have been the sport of satirists since the 
“wise man” of old who fell into the water whilst absorbed in the study 
of the stars. Such evil effects, however, are not by any means neces- 
sary consequences of exclusive devotion to a single subject. To take 
the alleged drawbacks seriatim. The “cramping” effect of specialism 
may easily be exaggerated. If the mind is narrowed thereby, may 
it not be said that what it loses in breadth it gains in depth? And 
after all is not this contraction better than the dilution or rather 
super-saturation of the mind that results from trying to absorb too 
much. It is a physiological truth that regular exercise strengthens 
not only the particular set of muscles called into play, but to a certain 
extent the whole muscular system. In like manner active use of the 
mental faculties even if only in one direction must in some measure tend 
to invigorate the intellect as a whole. The fact is that in medicine more 
than in most other branches of science the various parts are bound 
together in such close interdependence that it is impossible to under- 
stand one fact or one order of facts, 7.e. know it in all its connota- 
tions, without a wide though possibly superficial acquaintance with 
the whole surrounding body of related facts. For this reason 
“cramping ” of the mind is less likely to result from specialisation 
in medicine than in simpler subjects of study. On the contrary, I 
maintain that a healthy specialism affords the mental powers the best 
mode of fruitful exercise. Moreover, it may be the duty of a man to 
run the risk, such as it is, of “cramping” his mind. Should not one 
suffer for the good of many? The specialist so amusingly described 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, who could not pretend to the title of 
“entomologist ” or even of “coleopterist,”’ but humbly contented 
himself with the name of “ scarabaist,” would be sneered at by many 
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self-styled philosophers as narrow ; but can it be denied that though 
stunting their own intellectual stature such single-minded enthusiasts 
enlarge the boundaries of science? By an excessive use of the 
microscope the eyesight may be impaired or even destroyed, but who 
will revile the worker whose personal loss is the general gain? 
Every profession has its own special bane for the mind, and many 
industries leave their mark—often a fatal one—on the body. These 
dangers, however, must be encountered unless the world is to come 
to a standstill. If the workers suffer in mind or body from their 
occupation, should they not be regarded as heroes and martyrs rather 
than as fit objects for contempt or hatred? A specialist whose mind 
has become cramped from over-devotion toa useful pursuit should be 
looked upon with the same respect as a veteran who has lost a leg or 
an arm in fighting the battles of his country. 

If cramping may be considered as the first degree of injury caused 
by specialism, the blindness to everything outside the narrow circle 
of one’s own work may justly be called the second. This mole-like 
type of specialism is only an exaggeration of the first, and need not 
be more fully discussed. The third degree, which, again, is only the 
second pushed to its complete development, is of a more important type 
than the others, and it may in fact amount to monomania. When a 
man’s intellect is “subdued to what it works in like the dyer’s hand,” he 
has reached a stage of mental deterioration in which he is unfit even for 
the cultivation of his own speciality. In the field of abstract science 
this surrender of his whole being to his study can lead to nothing 
worse than eccentricity. The chemist in Balzac’s Recherche de 
P Absolu, who analyses the tears of his despairing wife, and the pedant 
who, whilst allowing that Frederick the Great might be a man of 
some practical ability, gravely doubted whether he could successfully 
conjugate a verb in ju, are examples of this crystallisation of the 
mind round one object. In the sphere of medical practice, however, 
such men may be positively mischievous, if not dangerous. Whether 
it be the “mad doctor ” who considers nobody quite compos mentis, 
or the physician who traces every ailment to gout or “liver,” and 
treats it in the light of his theory, or the surgeon who thinks the 
nose the “hub” of the human microcosm, and therefore the proper 
object of attack in most diseases, a man possessed by a tyrannous idée 
fixe of any kind is not a safe guide. Or, to take less flagrant in- 
stances, by keeping only one particular end in view, the specialist may 
sometimes be led to over frequent or too prolonged local medication 
—a course of action which is often attributed to a less worthy motive. 
In connection with this subject I may perhaps be allowed to say that 
there is often much misapprehension, not only in the lay mind, but 
even amongst general practitioners, otherwise intelligent and well 
informed. Speaking from a not inconsiderable experience in my 
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own particular line, I am disposed to affirm that even among 
specialists the importance of adequate local treatment is perhaps not 
always fully appreciated; at any rate, the conviction, if held, is not 
sufficiently acted upon. It is, however, an undeniable fact that those 
specialists are the most successful in their treatment who recognise the 
great principle that in a large number of chronic diseases local me- 
dication to be effectual must be persevering and gradual in proportion 
to the length of time that the morbid process has been going on. 
Nevertheless this doctrine does not commend itself either to the 
sufferer, impatient to get well, and expecting to be cured by some 
physical equivalent to the “‘ Hey presto” formula, nor to the general 
practitioner, who looks with natural and honest suspicion on any 
mode of treatment which acts as a derivative of fees from his own 
pocket. Both are apt to call loudly for more heroic measures ; 
they will have no nonsense! They want something done, and 
quickly, or the patient will go elsewhere. Now this is not quite fair 
either to the specialist or to the patient. The belief in remedial 
agents that shall at once remove conditions which may have been in 
course of development for years indicates the survival of a barbarous 
superstition, and is no doubt founded on the ignorant view that every 
disease is a definite material entity to be cast out like a devil-in-pos- 
session by the exorcism of some potent drug. The careful observer, 
however, soon finds that he gains nothing, but rather loses ground, 
by too energetic measures, that the real principle of cure is ex- 
pressed in the words of the poet, Gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed sepe 
cadendo, and that any attempt to hasten the process is almost sure 
to end in failure. 

In fairly well-balanced minds there is little fear of complete 
absorption by one subject especially if a groundwork of broad 
general culture underlies the speciality. No medical specialist is to 
be trusted who has not received the best and widest education in 
medicine and surgery, and they undoubtedly make the best specialists 
who, either as physicians or surgeons at general hospitals or as family 
practitioners, have had the largest and most varied preliminary 
experience. If, under these advantageous circumstances, the change 
be not made too late in life, all previous work can be brought to a 
focus on one special point. Specialism of this sort, once fairly looked 
in the face and stripped of its imaginary horrors, cannot, I feel sure, 
excite anything but respect in the most conservative breast. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that specialism must become more and 
more developed in proportion to the advance of medical knowledge. 
We have evidence before our eyes that the process is actually going 
on. The present divisions are beginning to be still further sub- 
divided. Thus ophthalmic surgery already comprises two if not 
three different specialities within itself: the purely operative depart- 
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ment, the purely optical (more readily intelligible to the popular 
mind as that which deals with “ glasses”), and lastly what may be 
called the “ general practice” of the eye. Obstetric medicine has 
divided itself into two main branches, namely, that from which it 
derives its appellation, and that which concerns the diseases peculiar 
to women. The latter again is subdivided into smaller segments. 
One most justly celebrated man may almost be said to have con- 
fined himself to the practice of a single operation, the details and 
results of which he has been able by this concentration of energy to 
bring as near perfection as human fallibility permits. Need I say 
that at the outset of his career professional Podsnaps were as eager 
to “put down” this benefactor of the human race as they now are 
to swell the chorus of praise which the mention of his name every- 
where calls forth? 

It is easy to foresee that according to the laws of evolution the 
“pure” physician will in time disappear, leaving only the general 
practitioner and the specialist. The time, indeed, is fast approaching 
when every physician will have to justify his existence by the 
possession real or supposed of pre-eminent talent in some one direc- 
tion. The public is waking up to the fact that the many-sided man 
is apt to be untrustworthy at least in the realm of practice. It is 
not meant to imply that a “‘ good all round man ”’ can ever be useless, 
but his domain is in the region of family practice. The vast improve- 
ment that has taken place in the whole scheme of medical education 
has made the general practitioner of the present day quite a different 
person from the “surgeon and apothecary” of the Bob Sawyer 
period. The level of professional knowledge and skill is in every 
way much higher than before, especially among the men who have 
left the schools during the last fifteen or twenty years. This of 
itself tends to make the consultant who is not a specialist a super- 
fluity. The opinion of a “pure” physician is in fact grounded on 
a basis of attainments essentially similar in kind to that of the well- 
informed general practitioner, however it may surpass it in degree. 
What is wanted, however, in really difficult cases is the assistance of 
a trained expert, and this can only be supplied by a specialist. The 
very raison d’étre of the consultant as such is that he is presumed 
to have some special skill to which men of less experience cannot 
attain. With the boundaries of our knowledge widening out in every 
direction with the rapidity now seen, the conscientious worker will 
find it hard enough to cultivate adequately even one small corner. 
The “family doctor ” will pursue the even tenour of his way, attend- 
ing his patients in their progress through most of the seven stages of 
life, and so getting to know the peculiarities of their constitutions as 
no specialist ever can. When special need arises special help will 
be called in, but the specialist can never supplant the general practi- 
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tioner. The one is simply complementary to the other. Whether 
we shall ever advance so far in the subdivision of labour as to have 
no doctors at all but such as are specialists, or whether such a state 
of things would be desirable, need not be discussed here. 

When the worst has been said against specialism, it still remains 
as a system of work which, if narrow and comparatively humble in 
its aim, is practically more successful in attaining it than broader 
and more philosophical methods. The final test of every institution 
as of every individual in these days is the record of actual achieve- 
ment which it has to show. Judged by the standard of results, 
whether in the shape of additions to the store of scientific truths or 
to the armoury of weapons against disease, specialism has nothing to 
fear. Even its enemies must admit that it is to it that the vast 
strides which the art of healing has taken in late years are mainly 
due, and there can be no doubt that medicine can only continue to 
advance by a process of specialisation becoming more and more 
minute. In the eyes of idéologues whose breadth of view rather 
impairs the keenness of their vision of things close at hand, the 
specialist no doubt may appear a somewhat unheroic figure beside 
his larger-minded brethren. Practical men, however, consider less 
the intrinsic nobility of the work than the efficiency with which it 
is done. It has been shown that in the present stage of development 
of medical science the pretence of universal attainment is mere 
trifling. The question, in short, between the specialist and the 
general physician is a simple one: By which is the largest measure 
of relief given to the patients under his care? The answer cannot I 
think be doubtful ; indeed it has been given with no uncertain sound 
by the sufferers themselves. Not that I would be thought to dis- 
parage fora moment wide culture and philosophical largeness of 
view ; in medicine as in other things these rare and admirable 
qualities have their place. That place, however, is the professor’s 
chair rather than the patient’s bedside. The ambition of the 
general physician is no doubt high and noble, though his effect is 
too often small ; the specialist may justly claim that his object, if less 
ambitious, is more definite and attainable. 


‘* This low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it: 
That high man with a great thing to pursue 
Dies ere he knows it.” 
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WYCLIF AND THE BIBLE. 


Tue attention recently called to the great Reformer of the four- 
teenth century will be legitimately revived by the appearance of 
the revised edition of the Bible. It will not therefore be inap- 
propriate to endeavour upon this occasion to grasp the fundamental 
elements of his character and the guiding principles of his life, as 
well as to determine the most important lessons which he left 
behind him, both for his own and succeeding times. Wyclif’s 
extraordinary abilities were fully acknowledged during his life- 
time, and have never been disputed. He was not merely a theo- 
logian, but was widely acquainted with the science of his day. He 
was familiar with what had been done in mathematics, chemistry, 
optics, and natural history; and the effect was not only to widen 
the field of his mental vision, but to supply him, in lectures, ser- 
mons, and published treatises, with illustrations which lent vivacity 
to his reasonings, and brought them into closer contact with the 
every-day life of man. In his own more peculiar field, again, of 
scholastic disputation, he was an unquestioned master. Even his 
bitterest enemies magnified the extent of his learning, the subtlety of 
his intellect, and the keenness of his insight. Professor Shirley ranks 
him with Duns Scotus, Ockham, and Bradwardine, as one of the four 
great schoolmen of the fourteenth century.’ He was a diligent 
student of the fathers without being a slavish follower of their 
opinions. He thought and spoke for himself. That in doing so he 
laboured under the disadvantages of the scholastic method, is true. 
He could not entirely separate himself from the traditions of cen- 
turies. Had he broken with these he would not have effected what he 
did. But it is something to be able to say of him that, if he still 
adheres in no small degree to the dry disquisitions, the trifling dis- 
tinctions, and the wearisome repetitions of the schools, no man did 
more to introduce a brighter sunshine and a healthier atmosphere into 
the modes of thought and exposition which had ruled till his time 
with almost undisputed sway. Another point ought to be noticed 
which admits of no dispute—the purity of his life. His worst foes 
never breathed suspicion against him upon that score. At a time 
when the morals of the clergy were far from correct, he was not only 
unstained by reproach, but noted for his austere and blameless walk. 
This high tone of life was in full correspondence with his exalted con- 
ception of the moral character of Christianity. He felt strongly, too, 
the responsibility attaching to his own position as a priest. 


(1) Fasciculi Zézaniorum, p. li. 
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By nothing, however, was he in all probability so much fitted for 
his work as by the deliberate and exhaustive manner in which he 
first surveyed his ground, and then by the coolness, not less than the 
resoluteness, with which he occupied it. In this respect he differed 
essentially from Luther, and the difference must be kept in view when 
we weigh the nature of the results achieved by them. Luther, no 
doubt, possessed many advantages which did not fall to the lot of his 
predecessor. The revival of learning had taken place. The mind of 
Europe had been expanded by contact with the treasures of ancient 
literature poured into it after the fall of Constantinople. The laity 
felt their power. Scholasticism had declined, and the printing-press 
had been invented. Yet the main difference between the work of the 
two men does not lie in these things. It lies rather in the men them- 
selves, and in their personal experiences. Luther was from the first 
quick, emotional, passionate, a child of the people, at every point of 
his life intensely human. Wyclif was more the scholar, the recluse, 
the speculator, the calm and diligent investigator. Not that he wanted 
passion ; but passion was in him a hidden fire, great in volume, burn- 
ing clear, while in Luther it was a furnace, bursting forth into great 
sheets of flame, and kindling whatever came into contact with it. 
Luther’s work began in the struggles of his own soul with sin, and in 
the cry for pardon and reconciliation with God; Wyclif’s began 
rather in the region of the intellect, in the assertion of the right to 
think, and in the claim to investigate truth. Above all, Luther 
beheld around him only men the victims of superstition, men betrayed 
in the highest of all relations by the paltriest and most unsatisfying 
substitutes for true religion, blind guides leading the blind in matters 
of eternal moment, and both falling into the pit of spiritual dark- 
ness and despair. Wyclif, in a‘: least the most active period of his 
life, beheld around him not simply men but fellow-countrymen, 
oppressed by a foreign yoke, and handed over to a distant and 
tyrannous power by those who ought to have been the guardians of 
their liberties and the protectors of their national birthright. It may 
be doubted if the later Reformer had much of the idea of country in 
his mind at all. Certainly he had no traditions to make his soul burn 
or his eye flash when foreign hands were laid upon the wealth of his 
native soil, or when efforts were made to silence the voice of her 
people’s parliaments for the sake of a corrupt court and dissolute 
nobles. The earlier Reformer had the traditions of a little island 
where the winds had been always free, and where the waves, as 
they dashed upon its rock-bound coast, had long been answered 
by a like stirring spirit in its people. Such things made a great dif- 
ference between the two Reformers, and must be taken into account 
when we think either of their personality or of their works. 

In the meantime, however, we have to do with Wyclif; and the 
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most interesting question that meets us in connection with him has 
reference to the fundamental, the guiding principle of his life and 
work. The natural qualities of his character, admirable as they were, 
were after all no more than the formal preparation of the man or 
the instruments he was to use. Something more was needed to be 
his real preparation, the determining principle of his course of action, 
the power by which the whole machinery of his nature was to be put 
in motion. In this respect he has been too often thought of mainly 
as the Englishman; as the patriot interested in the liberties of his 
country ; as the civil rather than as the religious reformer. It is not 
unnatural that such a view should be entertained, for it was in this 
capacity that he made his first entrance upon public life; and during 
the greater part of his after career he was closely associated with all 
those movements of his time in which his country vindicated her 
independence of a foreign yoke. But when we look more closely 
into the matter, we shall find that religious principles and religious 
aims did far more to determine what he was than the aspirations of a 
merely patriotic heart. It was these that made him what he was. 
His Christianity was the root of his patriotism, not his patriotism the 
root of his Christianity. In his religious and Christian convictions 
reached and, except in the extent of their application, matured during 
the years of his Oxford training previous to a.p. 1366, lay the seed 
of the plant that was afterw ards to bear so large and ripe a crop of 
fruit. No one will deny that that seed was the Scriptures, or that from 
the very beginning of his studies he must have been drawn to them, and 
must have found in them both the nourishment of his own spiritual 
life and the treasure on which he drew for others. Except on this 
supposition it is impossible to explain the singular degree to which 
he identified himself with them, the strength of language with 
which he recognises their authority, the minute acquaintance with 
them which appears in all his writings, or the title which he received 
of the “ Evangelical Doctor,” which then meant the doctor devoted 
to the Scriptures in contrast with all other teaching. 

It is not enough, however, to say this. The point upon which we 
desire at present especially to dwell, and in which we seem to find 
a key to Wyclif’s life that has not yet been used, is, that in his study 
of Scripture he would seem to have come powerfully under the 
influence of the writings of St. John. He quotes him often, and 
Dr. Lechler tells us that again and again in his Trialogus and other 
works he refers to John i. 3, 4, as if it were the germ of all his 
views. Strangely enough Dr. Lechler thinks that he misunderstood 
the passage, and that the words will not bear the rendering that he 
gave them. In both the authorised and revised versions the transla- 
tion, with an unimportant difference, is as follows :—“ And without 
Him was not anything made that hath been made. In Him was life, 
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and the life was the light of men.” Wryclif connects the clauses 
differently, and translates: “And without Him was not anything 
made. That which hath been made was life in Him; and the life 
was the light of men.” 

But Wyclif is right. He has followed the early fathers, and has 
apprehended the real meaning of the words. What St. John tells us 
is, that the Eternal Word was life, life absolutely, and therefore life 
that could communicate itself; that He was the fountain of all life ; 
and that in Him principally was the life of every creature before it 
was called into existence. The teaching will be better understood if 
we compare the words of the Gospel with those of the song of the 
four-and-twenty elders in the Apocalypse: ‘“‘ Worthy art Thou, our 
Lord and our God, to receive the glory and the honour and the 
power; for Thou hast created all things, and because of Thy will 
they were, and they were created.” All things were before they 
were created. In other words, it is St. John’s principle appearing 
alike in the fourth Gospel and in the Apocalypse, that in God, and, if 
in God, therefore also in that Word to whom the Father, who hath 
life in Himself gave to have life in Himself,’ there is an eternal 
pattern of all things that are realised on earth. By this pattern must 
all things on earth be judged, and to it all of them must, as far as 
possible, be conformed. This is the idealism of St. John, and Wyclif 
caught the inspiration. 

Here, then, we seem to obtain the key to most at least of what 
Wyclif both was and did—to his philosophical system ; his work as a 
reformer of ecclesiastical abuses; his views on property, so often mis- 
understood and harshly judged; and even to his method of reasoning 
upon any point he had in hand. 

Let us look for a moment at the last point first, and the Reformer’s 
idealism at once explains to us why he should always, in reasoning, 
go back to first principles. Itis often in no small degree burdensome 
to the reader to find the commonest question discussed from the most 
remote and far-drawn considerations as to the nature of God and the 
eternal relations existing between Him and His creatures? But how 
can Wyclif argue otherwise? He can only deal with existing things 
by comparing them with the pattern in the Mount. He must reach 
that “ one first’ which is the measure of all others.? Let us turn to 
his philosophy. It is well known that he was a Realist, and this 
harmonizes exactly with what has been said, for the Realists, as 
distinguished from the Nominalists, believed that generals or 
universals have an existence prior to, and independent of, the indi- 
vidual objects to which they relate. In the words of the scholastic 
philosophy they were wniversalia ante rem. 

(1) John v. 26. 

(2) The following words are quoted by Dr. Lechler from a Vienna MS. :—‘‘ Jn omni 


genere est unum primum quod est metrum et mensura omnium aliorum,”’ vol. i. p. 472, note 1. 
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But, above all, it was this same lofty idealism that lay at the bottom 
of Wyclif’s career as a reformer of ecclesiastical abuses. His concep- 
tion of the Church of Christ, gathered from Scripture, was essentially 
ideal. In almost every important particular it was directly the 
opposite of what he: beheld around him. An outward and carnal 
institution had taken the place of the spiritual kingdom which Christ 
had founded. Even within this institution the clergy alone were 
regarded as the Church, the possessors of all her power, and the dis- 
pensers of all her privileges. The people were entirely in their hands, 
with no independent standing, no right of free access to the Father 
of their spirits, and no responsibility except that of obedience to 
ecclesiastical superiors who, even in the most favourable circumstances, 
treated them as children. Let us not blame the spiritual rulers of 
that day too much as if nothing of the kind could occur again. The 
evil sprang from deeper than Romanist roots, from roots which will 
probably never be eradicated while human nature is what it is. Nay, 
it is often the ablest and best men who are in danger of being the 
first to yield to it. Their own motives are pure : they know how they 
will use the influence they may acquire. They have such a vision of 
the glory of their beneficent work that they cannot believe in the 
existence of worldly ecclesiastics who will not be lightened and 
elevated by the same glory. Would that experience confirmed the 
justness of their expectation! There can be no nobler thought than 
that of upholding, vindicating, strengthening the Church of Christ, 
when the true idea of that Church is preserved—the idea of service, 
toil, suffering for the sake of Christ’s body and of mankind. There 
can be none more disastrous when there is substituted for this the 
thought of a great hierarchy with power, riches, splendour, and 
worldly pomp. Men say, You gain the world in this way; we say, 
No, you lose the Church. Thus Wyclif felt, and far more interesting, 
accordingly, in this point of view than any, even the most memorable, 
of his overt acts, is the principle upon which he proceeded. That prin- 
ciple reminds us again of the writings of “the beloved disciple,” and 
confirms what has been said as to the Johannine idealism which lay 
at the bottom of all the Reformer’s views and movements. Wyclif 
drew a distinction between the Church and the elect within the Church. 
He recognised the fact that false members must be included in the 
former. He proceeded upon the principles involved in our Lord’s 
own parable of the vine, when, saying of Himself, I am the true 
Vine, Jesus immediately spoke, not only of fruit-bearing branches, 
but of branches that bear no fruit, that must be taken away, “and 
men gather them and cast them into the fire and they are burned.” 
Still, these branches were a part of the Vine, a part of the body of 
Christ, a part of that visible Church which, though by reason of their 
presence imperfect, was yet struggling towards perfection. The 
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elect, however, within the outward Church were the true kernel ; 
all of them, without distinction of clergy and laity, priests unto God 
and the Father, admitted to the same privileges, summoned to the 
same life, bound, except in so far as God had otherwise appointed, to 
the same duties. 

The distinction thus drawn by Wyclif is not the same as that drawn 
by the later Reformers between the visible and the invisible Church, 
while it is possessed of infinitely more practical power. According to 
the later view the invisible Church is the body of Christ, and it cannot 
be sought on earth, for it consists of “the whole number of the elect 
that have been, are, or shall be.”’ The visible Church, on the other 
hand, consists of all who upon earth “profess the true religion.’”* 
Our thoughts are thus divided between what is ideal but cannot be 
realised on earth, and what is realised on earth but must always be 
zctual, not ideal. Our aspirations are transferred from earth to 
heaven, and we need not strive after the ideal here, because we cannot 
reach it here. There is upon this view, strictly speaking, no body of 
Christ upon earth at all, but only an institution, a family, a house, or 
rather many institutions, families, houses, in which we are trained to 
be members of that body. Wyclif’s view again fastens our attention 
upon something which exists within the outward Church, which is 
ideally perfect, which is therefore entitled to our first regard, which 
shows us what the whole Church ought to be, and which, because it 
is ideal, must supply a standard of attainment to everything occupying 
a lower ground. Were one to follow out the thought he would 
perhaps say that the body of Christ is here, in the form of the outward 
professing Church, and that, like Christ’s own earthly body, it is 
dwelt in by the spirit which is yet to pervade it wholly and to trans- 
fuse it wholly into a spiritual body when the appointed moment comes. 
Any way, the main point is this, that there is a truly ideal element 
within the present outward framework, that there is a Church in the 
highest sense within the Church in a lower sense, and that upon this, 
and not upon a distinction between the visible and the invisible 
Church we are to fix our thoughts. The one may, indeed, although 
in a different way, be as visible as the other. 

Such was the principle, and a consequence of great logical import- 
ance flowed from it upon which Wyclif must have more or less acted 
whether he presented it clearly to his own mind or not. In looking 
upon the outward and professing Church as the body of Christ, it was 
of course possible to think only of Christ in His state of humiliation. 
The visible and professing body was not perfect enough to be identi- 
fied with Christ in any higher state. But if so, it naturally followed 
that the inner circle of believers, the essence of the Church, those 
from whom we learn what the Church should be, were to be identified 


(1) Westminster Confession, chap. xxv. 
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with the glorified Redeemer, with the Redeemer who had surmounted 
all imperfection and limitation, and who now, clothed with His 
“spiritual body,” was complete. That thought cut in an instant at 
the root of all the secularisation and worldliness of the Church. 
What pretensions could she have to earthly honour and dignity, 
whose duty it was to take her Master’s place in the world and do 
His work? What desires could she have for them, the distinguishing 
characteristic of whose position was that she was already passing out 
of the region of earthly, and was seated in the region of heavenly 
things? Her pretensions could only be to a cross, to more toil than 
other men, to more suffering than other men, to self-denial and self- 
sacrifice, to do good which would be unrewarded here, to rest which 
would be found only on the other side of the grave. Her desires 
could only be that she might walk more worthily of her ideal 
standing in the heavenly places. In proceeding upon these principles 
the great Reformer of the fourteenth century laid down lines which 
even the Reformers of the sixteenth century did not see with equal 
clearness, and which are not fully comprehended to this day. 

Out of this ideal view of what the Church of Christ was all 
Wyclif’s efforts as a Reformer flowed. It was thus that, negatively, 
he set himself with so much determination against the worldliness, 
pride, luxury, and selfish ease of the prelates and priests of his time. 
He went back to the early Church. He contrasted in a thousand 
ways the condition of our Lord and His apostles with that of those 
around him who arrogated to themselves the name of the Church. 
He attacked them with reproach, scorn, indignation, with every 
species of invective. And yet through all, the reader is chiefly over- 
powered, as he is overpowered in St. John, with the wail of melan- 
choly. It is the thought of Christ’s little flock untended, uncared 
for, that rends his heart, and that dictates these passionate appeals to 
the Almighty, to the God of holiness and mercy. Nor was it other- 
wise with his efforts after positive reformation, with his attack upon 
the citadel of Romish error, the doctrine of transubstantiation, with 
his devotion to preaching, with his institution of “ poor priests,” and 
with his translation of the Bible into the tongue of the people. Upon 
these things individually it is not necessary to dwell. Enough to 
observe that all of them may be traced to the operation of the same 
great principle, of the same ideal view of the position and privileges 
of the true members of Christ’s Church on earth. Nor need it in the 
least degree surprise us that, while himself retaining his living at 
Lutterworth, he sent forth his itinerant preachers without gold or 
silver or brass in their purses, believing that the labourer would be 
found worthy of his food. He was trying the ideal system which he 
discovered in the New Testament, but it was by no means necessary 
on that account to do away with the existing system either of parishes 
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or of parish tithes. The functions of the two sets of preachers, the 
parochial and the itinerant, were indeed entirely different. The 
former were to edify the Church, and to administer her ordinances 
for the sake of an already believing flock. The latter were to awaken 
the careless, to reclaim wanderers, and to convert the unbelieving. 
In his relation to the two classes, therefore, the labourer might well 
be sustained in wholly different ways. No one will deny that the 
ideal system upon which the Saviour sent forth His disciples to preach 
would lend to the Church enormous power in dealing with the masses 
of a nation that have as yet refused to listen to the call of the Gospel. 
But it by no means follows that where a Christian congregation has 
been formed the same system is equally important. Wyclif appears 
to have felt this. He saw no contradiction between drawing the 
tithes of his own parish and sending out his “poor priests” with 
nothing to depend on but the alms of those to whom they preached. 
He even complained at one time (a.p. 1366) that attempts were made 
to engage him in controversy in order to deprive him of his ecclesi- 
astical benefices;* and, although he may have afterwards gone farther 
in his views, he retained his emoluments at Lutterworth to the last, 
and no one has ever attempted to charge him with inconsistency. 

In all these ecclesiastical and religious movements, then, we appear 
to trace the working of a high New Testament idealism as the chief 
guiding principle of Wyclif’s life. He has been upon the Mount 
with God, and his great aim is to find as far as possible practical 
expression for the pattern that has been shown him there. 

But Wyclif’s idealism not only explains his work as an ecclesiastical 
reformer, it goes far also to explain his views on property. Upon 
this point it is desirable to say a few words, partly because of its 
immense importance, and partly because Wyclif’s position in connec- 
tion with it has been often misunderstood. Even so eminent an 
historian as Dr. Stubbs declares that “his logical system of politics 
applied to practice turns out to be little else than socialism.”? 

One point seems to be clear. The system must be applied to all 
property. The attempt has been made, but unsuccessfully, to separate 
between its application to Church property and to property of other 
kinds. Wyclif did not hold that every man’s private property was 
his own, but that the Church’s property belonged to the State. He 
applied his principle to the latter; but the principle covered all. 
That principle is expressed by the celebrated apothegm that 
‘dominion is founded on grace;” and the meaning is that no man, 
and no body of men, could claim an absolute and inherent right to 
the goods possessed by them. All things belonged to God, and were 
granted by Him as fiefs are by a feudal superior. As originally 


(1) Vaughan, Monograph, p. 108. 
(2) Constitutional History, vol. ii., p, 440. 
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bestowed they were forfeited by sin, but were restored by grace or 
mercy, on conditions opposed to sin, and which sin must again invali- 
date. It follows as a natural consequence that the man who uses his 
possessions ill forfeits them in principle, and ought to lose them. 
The difficulty is of course to find out the point at which the goods 
are forfeited, and who has a right to take them. Until the treatise 
in which Wyclif’s views are fully explained is published, it is not 
possible to say precisely how he would have met these difficulties in 
the case of civil or personal property. We know, however, that he 
strenuously denied that, upon his principle, a debtor might escape 
payment of his debt, a tenant of his rent, or a servant of his obliga- 
tions, whenever these several persons were satisfied that the creditor, 
the landlord, or the master was a wicked man. We know that he 
maintained that by the law of God “common men should serve 
meekly God and their lords, and do true service to God and their 
masters. By the law of Christ if the lord be an untrue man and 
tyrant to his subjects they should yet serve him.” “ Pay to all men 
debts,” he says, “‘ both tribute and custom, and fear, and honour, and 
love. Our Saviour Jesus Christ suffered meekly a painful death from 
Pilate ; and St. Paul said that he was ready to suffer death by doom 
of the emperor’s justice, if he deserved to die.”* In such cases he 
seems to have satisfied himself with the general statement that to 
property misapplied and abused the owner had no longer a rightful 
c 

The case of Church property opened an easier and clearer path to 
his conclusion. In judging of his argument it is essentially necessary 
to bear in mind the precise state of matters with which he had to 
contend. It was urged by his opponents that under no circumstances 
whatever could either the persons or the property of the clergy be 
touched by the civil power. Both were sacred. God had granted 
His Church an indefeasible and inalienable claim to freedom from all 
interference on the part of the State. The State had no right to 
touch the persons of churchmen, whatever their deserts, or the 
property of the Church, however it might be abused. With his 
keenest irony, therefore, Wyclif showed to what absurdities this con- 
tention led. For such abuses there must be a remedy, and the remedy 
rests upon the principle that dominion, which is distinct from power, 
is founded on grace. Here, too, he had another advantage, for his 
principles led him, as we have seen, to maintain that the clergy were 
not the Church. The whole people of the land, the king, the parlia- 
ment, and the nation, were as mucha part of the Church as the clergy 
were. For them the clergy existed, not they for the clergy. The 
latter were not masters ; they were ministers or servants for the 
common good, and all servants must be liable to give an account of 


(1) Pennington’s Life of Wyclif, pp. 75, 76. 
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their stewardship. Thus looked at, the interference of the State with 
the property of the Church was not the interference of an extraneous 
power. The magistrate was the vicar of God,’ the nation was a 
Christian nation acting through its natural representatives, who dis- 
owned neither their duty nor their responsibility to represent it. It 
was taking stock of goods which had been bestowed upon it from a 
divine source, and for divine purposes. The source had been lost 
sight of. Even in pleading that their dotations were divine the 
clergy had forgotten what the divine meant. The purposes had been 
abused ; instead of being divine they were become worldly, sensual, 
devilish. The Christian nation had need to reform itself, and in 
doing so it was entitled to see that Church property was applied to 
the Christian objects for which it was intended. All this, it will be 
seen, was the very reverse of what is nowadays urged as the Volun- 
tary view. 

But although Wyclif’s path was thus easier in the case of Church 
than of personal property, his principle really embraced both. What 
are we to think of it? Professor Shirley has endeavoured to defend 
it by the consideration that it “was put forth by its author as an 
ideal, and with the full admission that it was incompatible in many 
of its results with the existing state of society ;”’? and Canon Pen- 
nington pleads on behalf of the promulgation of it that it was “only 
a theory.”*® Both apologies are unsatisfactory. Ideals may not be 
capable of being at once reduced to practice, but there is nothing so 
truly practical as they are. Nor is there anything that a man is less 
justified in putting forth than a false theory. Both ideals and theories 
present an end which we are not simply to admire, but towards which 
we are to work. They contain in them the seeds of an endless growth. 
Much of Christianity is in the best sense ideal ; and because it is so, 
it is entitled to the admiration of men now, and will command the 
allegiance of the best of men until they have a higher ideal (and 
when will that be?) set before them. 

The true justification of Wyclif is that his principle is sound. No 
man has in all circumstances an absolute right to what he has acquired 
or inherited. Why should we hesitate to say so? Even if we look 
at the principle in its relation to mere worldly movements it will, 
perhaps, appear not so absurd or dangerous as we might at first sight 
suppose. The difficulty of the application may be granted, but upon 
what other principle shall we justify the expulsion of the Stuarts, the 
Bourbons, or the Napoleons? We may not always see clearly when 
to enforce it. The principle is ideal. We are commonly very far 


(1) Comp. extracts from the Reformer’s works in Life, by Vaughan, vol. ii., p. 282, 
and in Monograph, by the same author, p. 450. 
(2) Fasciculi Zizamorum, p. 1xii. 


(3) Life of Wyclif, p. 74. 
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from the ideal. But there come moments in history when, under the 
pressure of mighty wrongs, the divine righteousness and justice rise 
before a nation’s eyes like a vision of the third heaven. In moments 
of that kind the nation is in an ideal world; and, under the influence 
of the ideal, it executes righteousness and justice with a decision and 
a swiftness of which, when it afterwards returns to its normal state, 
it can only say that it was then hearing unspeakable words, which it 
is not lawful for a man to utter. That seems to be the real meaning 
of Wyclif’s principle ;' and, thus applicable even to personal property, 
it is more easily applicable to the property of the Church. Wyclif 
had certainly not the slightest idea of secularising the latter when it 
was well used. It was never more than “the superfluity of the 
temporal goods” of the Church that he desired to attain, and his 
very assertion, that dominion was founded in grace, rendered it 
necessary to maintain that where this grace was, nothing should be 
permitted to interfere with the dominion. The principle may come 
to be needed again ; and it will be well that, in any changes that may 
be before us, it be interpreted in its author’s sense, and for such ends 
as he would have proposed. 

We have said enough. It has been no part of our plan to sketch 
the life of Wyclif, to describe his enormous labours, or to follow him 
into all those varied spheres of activity in each of which he accom- 
plished enough to make any man famous, though he had done nothing 
else. We have simply aimed at pointing out a view of the man 
which has been too little noticed, and which yet seems to supply the 
real key to ail he did. The lesson is an obvious one. We ought to 
encourage idealism in the Church, and especially in the clergy. Many 
fear both, and dread—what is by no means impossible even in our 
day—a return to the old oppression exercised by the clergy over the 
laity. To counteract this they would lower the conception of the 
Church’s and the minister’s work. The true prevention is to heighten 
both. That is the New Testament plan ; and, if the spirit of the New 
Testament be adhered to, it will be found wise to follow it. Wealth, 
ease, luxury, pomp, great worldly state, are the very last things to 
which our Lord or His apostles would have pointed as what ought to 
characterize the ministry which they founded—the very last, unless 
there be something still more remote from their thoughts, dominion 
over the souls of men. The true glory of the ministry does not lie 
in such things, but in humility, love, self-denial, self-sacrifice, a 
heavier cross than is given other men to bear, and labours from which 
there shall be rest only in eternity, That is the Christian ideal; and ° 
when the Church strives to realise it in ever-increasing measure, men 
will have no need to fear her. They will rather encourage her, and 
say, “‘ While you keep to paths like these we will go with you, for we 
see that God is with you.” 


Witiiam MILLIGAN. 
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“ Wuat we can’t understand is how it happens that you have no 
trouble with your Indians.” So spoke many an American official in 
conversation with Canadians, and the Canadians’ reply, “It is be- 
cause we have always treated the Indian with justice,” expressed a 
fact, for the good policy of the Hudson’s Bay Company in their 
dealings with the savages had been followed. The boast also implied 
the good intentions of the Government in regard to the future. But 
the Americans used often to say that the time of trouble might yet 
come; and it has come, the bolt falling from a sky which seemed 
serene. The cases of the American and Canadian difficulties are not 
identical, for in the last the French Metis, or half-breed, has originated 
and spread the disturbance. He considered that his claims and his 
position were not sufficiently regarded and recognised, and he has 
twice caused bloodshed and expense. His case was settled as far as 
the Province of Manitoba was concerned, by legislation enacted after 
the expedition led by Lord Wolseley in 1870 had dissipated any 
armed resistance. The best that can be said of the circumstances of 
the present “rising” is, that the Saskatchewan Expedition will now 
settle the question as effectually for the newly opened parts of the 
country as did the Red River Expedition for Manitoba. Great as is 
the expense, and grievous as is the loss of many lives, the affair will 
not be without its good effects. Larger attention will be directed 
to the country, more vigilance will be employed in the definition of 
land claims; the supremacy of the Government’s allocation of pro- 
perty will be vindicated, and local rights investigated and deter- 
mined; the settlement of emigrants will for a time become more 
concentrated, and will fill the lands in the neighbourhood of the 
railroads, the necessity for which works will have been proved, and 
their utility will be enhanced by extension. The Indians will find 
that their best policy is to abide by their agreements with the 
white man, who is disposed to treat them well, and the transition in 
their habits will be softened by a generous distribution of food among 
them, when their necessities are increased by any failure in the 
crops which they have begun to cultivate under the guidance of 
white instructors, With the Americans the cause of trouble has been 
solely the want of honest administration of the Government policy for 
the management of the Indians; and the Canadians might by their 
better system have avoided the enmity of all the savage bands as 
successfully as they have the hostility of most of them, had it not 
been for the French half-breeds, who in their movement dragged their 
Indian cousins along with them. 

Let us first speak of the Metis and afterwards of the redskin. Voy- 
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ageurs and trappers, both French and British, have for a century 
penetrated into the central northern wilds, and as they brought no 
wives with them, they took unto themselves companions from among 
the Indians. The French were the first to explore the country, and 
many of the successful villages and towns now rising in the north- 
west are built upon the sites of French trading posts or mission 
stations. To these came also in time the men employed by the North- 
West Fur Trading Company, or those of the “ Merchant Adven- 
turers” of the Hudson Bay Association, recruited in almost all cases 
from Scotland, and generally from the northern islands, because the 
men of the mixed Scots and Norse race were found more capable than 
any of bearing solitude. But they also, being human, appreciated 
the value of a devoted wife, and have left many descendants. It is 
a new and a pleasant experience on entering the house of one of the 
“factors” of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to find a hospitable 
greeting given to the traveller by a lady who in speech and 
manner might have been a fresh importation from the High- 
lands. In appearance, however, she bears the unmistakable im- 
press given by the fine features of the Indian, and she is pro- 
bably able to converse almost as fluently in the Cree as in the 
English language. There are many most able and excellent men 
belonging to the Scots-Indian race, the present Prime Minister of 
the great and important Province of Manitoba, Mr. Norquay, being 
himself an example. They take easily to agricultural life, and 
make fairly good and industrious farmers. They follow the life 
they have seen their fathers lead. It is not always so with the 
French half-breed. As it is with Frenchmen, so it is with their 
descendants on the Prairies. The influence of the mother is more 
felt than with the English. The sons of the French voyageurs are 
more inclined to the restless life of the Indian mother than to the 
thrifty and settled ways of the “habitant.” But there are many 
who, born of a farmer’s son, inherit a taste for land cultivation, and 
whose possessions often reproduce the conditions of agriculture 
visible in Quebec, where the cultivation is old fashioned and the land 
is split up into many separate narrow strips, so that each member 
of the family shall have a small share of the coveted frontage along 
some river bank. But even where the Metis takes to husbandry he 
is more closely allied to the Indian than is the English-speaking 
half-breed. Without inheriting all the Indian dislike of labour he 
cannot be said to care for work, and the vanity from which perhaps 
no man is entirely free, is certainly not absent in his case. He is a 
capital hunter and very fond of the chase. He is an excellent shot, 
thereby showing his superiority to his redskin cousin, who as a rule 
is a very bad marksman. His influence with the Indians is great, 
and there is nothing he likes better than to get away from farm 
occupation and to lead them on his clever little horse in a buffalo 
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hunt. Often and often, when the buffalo became scarcer as the hunters 
increased, has the half-breed joined in the Indian’s prayer for food 
rations to be given by the Government. The answer to this prayer 
was necessarily: “‘ If you wish for allowances made to Indians, you 
must be treated as an Indian, go on a reserve of land, become a ward 
of the State. You can do better than that.” 

The niention of this brings us at once to the subject of his complaints 
which have led to the present unfortunate outbreak, and will cost the 
country very dear, even if the fires of insurrection do not spread 
among the wild spirits of the Prairie. It may at once be said that most 
of the Metis’ claims were wholly inadmissible. They received too much 
after the rising at Fort Garry, and they have been encouraged by Riel 
to believe that a repetition of their offence would again meet with the 
lenient amiability which was shown in the clemency of the Canadian 
Government when influenced by Sir George Cartier. Riel should 
have been shot for the murder of Scott in the first insurrection. 
He had intended to murder more men, for he sentenced several to 
death, and imprisoned them under circumstances which showed that 
he desired they should perish before the execution of the sentence he 
had passed. It was not owing’ to him or to his lieutenant, Lepine, 
that more deaths were not chargeable against his “ Provisional Govern- 
ment,” and the loss of many lives, subsequently sacrificed, would 
have been saved if justice had taken its course. But he was allowed 
to live that others might afterwards suffer, and the present rising is 
the direct consequence of the misguided confidence which has per- 
mitted him to re-enter the country. The misdirected leniency was 
in great part owing to the feeling of the French in Quebec, who had 
in Sir George Cartier the best exponent of their views. Thoroughly 
loyal to the Empire, to the Canadian Confederation, and to his own 
Provincial countrymen, he felt with them that these half-breeds, 
ignorant, cruel, and foolish as they had shown themselves, were yet 
the representatives of those who had penetrated to the West soon 
after the defeat of Montcalm, and that they now were the spokes- 
men of men whose fate it was to be “ improved off the face of the 
country ” unless privileges, almost exceptional in their character, 
were given to them. They had, it was true, committed crimes; but 
in the eyes of a French Canadian there were “extenuating circum- 
stances.” These circumstances were recognised in the fear of the 
half-breeds that their place might soon know them no more, 
because they would be engulfed by the invasion of the white English- 
speaking emigrants. This fear led to the troubles in 1870. It has 
also been the main cause of the troubles of 1885; but no sympathy 
should have been allowed to weigh in the scales when deliberate 
murder had been committed, and such was the “ execution ”’ of Scott, 
a man against whom Riel had a personal grudge, and whom he 
caused to be shot as though the victim had been a mad dog. The 
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insurgent leader, in his vanity, fancied himself a little Napoleon. He 
fully intended the murder of more men; one of these, now an 
eminent capitalist who has been a member of the House of Commons, 
and is widely known in England as well as in Canada, namely Mr. 
Donald Smith, formerly of the Hudson Bay Company, was thus 
doomed. 

Riel imprisoned him, knowing him to have much influence with 
the Scots loyalistsin the neighbouring colony at Selkirk. He was 
confined in a room the window of which was broken, thus letting in 
the cold at an inclement season. When morning came, after a night 
of bitter temperature, Riel looked into the prisoner’s room, and said 
unconcernedly to him, “ M’sieur, vous vous préparerez pour la mort ! 
Aujourd’hui, 4 midi!” A pleasant announcement truly, and 
evidently “ authentic,’ and made on good authority, for the messenger 
was at once judge and jury! Major Boulton, who has recently had 
the satisfaction of gallantly leading his volunteers against his old 
enemy, had a similar experience. The extraordinary confidence shown 
by the insurgents until the vanguard of the troops came upon them, 
seems to be repeated now that the scene is transferred to the far away 
valley of the Saskatchewan. It is doubtful whether the elaborate 
laws for the establishment of a Provisional Government have, on this 
occasion, been carried as far among the Metis as when, in 1870, regula- 
tions were made on all subjects, from the establishment of a rebel 
Supreme Court down to such details as the exact postage charge to 
be levied for letters, newspapers, and reviews coming from the 
American frontier. As soon as the rising was repressed, the Dominion 
Government made very liberal grants of land to the half-breeds within 
the limits of the province, then much smaller than it subsequently 
became. The gist of the demands lately made by the half-breeds is 
that they should all be treated now as were their friends in Manitoba 
in 1870. Many indeed who sold their lands almost as soon as they 
were granted in that province, and moved thence northward, asked to 
be again dowered with the same amount they had before received. 
There were a comparatively small number who were outside of Mani- 
toba, and in occupation of farms. Many were leading the semi-nomad 
life of the “freighter” in taking goods along the Prairie trails to 
distant settlements such as Edmonton, starting from Fort Garry in 
the spring and returning only after many months. Many again were 
living with the Indians. But there was a certain number, variously 
estimated, who in the Qu’Appelle valley, the Saskatchewan valley, and 
near Edmonton in the far North-west, were carelessly cultivating 
farms. All these have always claimed that what the Manitoban half- 
breed had, they too should enjoy. It was true that they would all 
have an equal chance, with the settlers who were beginning to make 
their way into the country. All could have 160 acres and pre- 
empt 160 more. No one desired to disturb them where they had 
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settled. But at Prince Albert and about Batoches there had been 
delay in the grant of definite land allocations, causing some discon- 
tent among the Whites also. The Metis, disliking the coming of 
“Les Anglais,” imagined that they would be disturbed, and having 
been first in the country, did not like to be treated on the same 
footing with new comers. They wanted more than the ordinary 
settler obtained, and they hated the new surveyors’ square blocks, 
and that any stranger should be sandwiched in among them on lands 
for which the Metis had perhaps procured no Government patent. 
When crops failed, a proportion of their number demanded to be fed. 
Their peculiarly shaped settlements were not to be altered or 
touched. All they asked was to be given at once, so that they 
might again realise if they chose, and again move away and pitch 
their tents on some new ground which might seem desirable, 
and less likely to have the improving white farmer from Ontario, 
English-speaking, and unsympathetic as a neighbour. Religion has 
had its share in combining them against the advance of the Canadian 
British, but the influence of the priests has been for good, and has 
tended to keep them to the paths of peace, by insuring to them a 
channel for the transmission of their grievances to the ear of the 
Government. The Oblate Fathers have missions in the Qu’Appelle 
valley as well as in the far north, where schools and chapels have 
done much to civilise these half-wild people. Loyalty, however, to the 
Dominion cannot be said to exist among the Metis, and it can only be 
by making it their evident and immediate interest to keep quiet, that 
their tranquillity can be insured. ‘Come up and let us unite and 
take quiet possession of the good land in the north,” they have 
recently said to each other, “ otherwise everything will be given to 
the English.” It is this fear and feeling which has prompted 
them to ask Riel to come to them from his retreat to the south of the 
frontier, and to espouse their cause, as their old, boldest and most 
successful champion. 

There has been so much grumbling about the increase of the mounted 
police, and about the augmentation of the yearly expenses connected 
with the Indians, that the Government cannot alone be blamed for 
neglecting to prepare for the coming trouble. The Opposition, whose 
chiefs, like. the ministers, never visited the Saskatchewan country, 
have uniformly objected to any necessary increase in expenditure ; 
and it was only grudgingly that the increase in the excellent mounted 
police force was sanctioned by the Opposition Press in 1882, although 
there had been up to that date only 250 troopers stationed in a 
country having 35,000 Indians, a rapidly augmenting influx of white 
settlers, and about 400,000 square miles of territory to watch. The 
half-breed’s superiority to the Indian, evident enough to those who 
have been in the company of both, makes the Metis and his semi- 
British cousin look down on the painted savages, whose highest 
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ideal of enjoyment is to follow each other in single file in a circle, 
stamping the while, and uttering hideous cries to the beat of a tom- 
tom. This is a feast, or thirst, or war dance, always alike, under 
different names for different occasions, and followed when there is a 
“pow-pow ” by interminable speeches, at which the only interpreter 
to the white man must be a half-breed. I have seen a half-breed 
standing patiently hour after hour interpreting the long-winded 
rhetoric of the Crees, Sioux, and Blackfeet. Sometimes the Indian 
talk flowed on, and the interpreter would not interpret. ‘“ What is 
he saying?” we asked. “Oh!” was the reply, “he’s only talking 
Indian,” which meant that nothing had passed but compliments, 
flowery similes, observations on the beauties of nature, and nothing 
to the purpose of the meeting. The savage is not practical. The 
half-breed often is. On the present occasion, he, being the cleverer, 
has persuaded the savages that they can get more “ grub” by follow- 
ing his example and making common cause with him in raising 
trouble. He knows that in the long run it will be death to the 
“ TInjuns,” but his present purpose is served by using them, and he 
has no scruple in doing so. It may be politic to conciliate these 
half-breeds by giving them the exceptional land privileges they 
demand, but they have no right to more than is given to every 
settler. ‘Les Anglais” can, however, afford to be generous. 

It is a misfortune that colonisation of the North-west from French 
Canada has not been more seriously prosecuted. There has been a 
good deal of talk of planting French Canadians in those regions, but 
the requisitions they have made to have tracts of land, so that a 
Catholic population could have their schools and churches so placed 
as to make a Catholic “enclave,” have been difficult to concede, and 
there has been a failure to form in Quebec companies for the purpose. 
If such companies had been formed they would have had as good, 
and, indeed, a better, chance than many other land companies, for 
they would have had less difficulty in fulfilling the Government con- 
ditions of rapid settlement. Their inclinations have led them in 
other directions nearer home, and the regions to the north of the 
city of Quebec around Lake St. John and the affluents of the 
Ottawa have absorbed those who have not migrated to New Eng- 
land. If French colonisation could have been directed more to 
the Prairies there would not be so much feeling of sympathy for the 
half-breeds among the inhabitants of Quebec province, for the Metis 
would not have been the only representatives of their race and religion 
in the new territories. New French Canadian settlers possessed of 
the usual square of land, would have deemed what was good enough 
for them good enough for the half-breeds also. American customs 
would not have dealt so tenderly with the half-breeds’ idiosyn- 
crasies as has the Canadian Government. It is in loyalty to the 
Dominion and in taking part in the colonisation of the Prairies 
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that the only possible policy of the French Canadian can be found. 
It is utterly against their own true interests to imagine for one 
moment that the artillery fire at Batoche is the last echo of 
the conflict on the plains of Abraham. But English Canadians 
will agree with their French countrymen that conciliation and per- 
suasion are the best weapons to be employed when transitions affecting 
people’s modes of living have to be faced by them, and a generous 
and even favouring treatment is to be preferred. Give the half- 
breed rather more than his due, and feed the Indian even beyond 
treaty requirements if the times of transition bear hard on them. 
We will now turn the attention of the reader from the swarthy, 
black-haired half-breed, clad in his European jacket and trousers 
and felt hat, to his relation, the “ sauvage.’”” Whether he be Sioux, 
Cree, or Blackfoot, or Assiniboine, his appearance is much the 
same. lLithe, well-made, with a skin the colour of coffee and 
milk, he disfigures himself on all possible occasions of ceremony or 
merry-making by painting his face in hideous bars or blotches of 
vermilion or green or yellow. His head-gear, unless he has got 
possession of an old hat with gold braid on it, consists only of feathers. 
His long hair is partly braided with brass rings, and his body is 
covered with a skin or cloth tunic prettily embroidered with beads. 
His leggings, also of antelope or other skin, reach only to his hips, 
which are adorned with long fringes of cut leather. His feet are covered 
with embroidered mocassins. Often he has lost much of this finery ; 
and few tribes now possess many horses. His arms are Winchester 
repeating rifles and shot guns, the bow having been discarded, or 
used only by the boys. His fine tents of buffalo hides have usually 
given place to poor shelters of cotton, for he has been too poor to buy 
good canvas, and the buffalo have been killed as the white man 
advanced. But, as far as the Government has been able to do so, it 
has protected him. In 1875 and 1876 Governor Morris concluded 
treaties with almost all the roving bands. They knew hunting gave 
a poor living, and they agreed to live on tracts of land reserved for 
them, to accept five dollars a year per head for each man, woman, 
and child, and to be helped with seed for corn-growing, and by in- 
structions in farming. Until lately all went well. The problem was 
how to make them work so that they should aid themselves, the 
Government aiding them. When really pinched they were helped. 
Perhaps of late they have not been helped enough, especially if it be 
true that the fish in the lakes of the Saskatchewan Valley were so 
poached that the supply of food from this source greatly failed. 

But the tribes to the south around Fort Walsh and Fort McLeod 
have during four years regularly received rations, while large sums 
were everywhere spent in inducing Indians to grow seed, listen to 
farming instructors, and in furnishing them with horses and ploughs. 
Their dislike to work is not incurable, as was proved in the case 
of many bands, but there were always some “bad. Indians” who 
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would do nothing but beg. With a mixture of character strange 
to us, starving Indians, starving because they would not work, have 
lately appeared at settlers’ houses seeking food, and famished as they 
were, would not take anything until they could see the owner and 
beg from him. If he was away they would wait until he returned. 
But evil counsellors have lately beguiled the northern bands into 
violence, and when the Indian means mischief, he prepares secretly, 
and is sudden and cruel in his purpose. One sign that union for 
depredatory objects is contemplated by them is the sending round 
of tobacco. This had been done to some extent in 1881, when I met 
all the great bands, and talked to them on their condition, but there 
was hardly any case in which any threat of violence was used, and 
for more than three years after that date all went well. I remember a 
warning as to their pessible treachery being given by a poor fellow, 
whose recent murder by Indians proved the truth of his saying, 
that they could not be trusted. He was a survivor of the great 
massacre by Indians in Minnesota in 1863, when one thousand five 
hundred whites were killed. Quin, for so the man was named, had 
escaped wounded. He was my interpreter during a long council 
held with the Crees near Battleford, and I asked him if in 1863 he 
had no warning of trouble. “No, sir,” he emphatically said. “We 
had been talking to the Sioux on the day on which the murdering 
began, and those Indians were just as civil to us then, when they 
had determined on our death that night, as your Indians here have 
been to you.” Poundmaker, whose very name—the ‘maker of the 
pound to impound the buffalo—shows how the old hunting days 
have passed away for ever, the Cree chief who lately took prisoner 
the Hudson’s Bay Factor and several families of settlers, and had a 
sharp fight with Colonel Otter’s troops, joined our party in 1881 
at Battleford, and acted as our guide for several hundred miles, 
until we had got to the frontiers of America in Montana. Although 
a Cree, he had been much with their hereditary enemies, the 
Blackfeet, to whose country he guided us, and had been instru- 
mental in keeping the peace between these old enemies. He seemed 
to have been impressed with what he heard on that journey, 
for when he went back he made an excellent speech to his tribe, 
telling them that it was for their good always to be friendly to the 
whites, who had so many warriors always coming from the south 
and east, and that his people must cultivate the land, for that would 
give them food, which hunting could not give them now ; and “ above 
all,” he was said to have concluded, “let the women not run about 
from lodge to lodge bearing tales, and making mischief in the camp.” 

Who would have thought that this fine, gaunt, deliberate hunter, 
philosopher and promising agriculturist, would in four years head his 
tribe in an attack on Battleford? Yet so it has happened, and bad advice 
and inadequate food supply, owing to summer frosts, must be held 
accountable for it. Luckily, the Cree bands over which Pound. 
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maker has influence are confined to the North Saskatchewan Valley, 
far away from the railway which traverses Manitoba, Assiniboia, and 
Alberta. It is to be hoped that the good sense and hitherto unim- 
peachable loyalty of Crowfoot, the chief of the Blackfeet, who has 
seen Winnipeg and civilisation, will be proof against the evil example 
of Poundmaker. Our “intimate enemy”’ used to watch silently the 
proceedings of our great meetings with the Indians, never taking part 
himself in the speaking. Riding ahead of the waggons, and accom- 
panied by a half-breed, he used to find the way across the trackless 
prairie by an instinct that seemed extraordinary, for much of the 
country had not been actually traversed by him before; but he 
always found us water and camping-ground close to the true line of 
march. Then when the mess-tent had been pitched, and darkness and 
the cold of autumnal night had closed over the vast yellow prairies, he 
was sometimes summoned to consult on our position, or to tell us in 
solemn, half-reluctant manner when closely questioned, of some legend 
of a monster snake, or wolf, or deer, or of some famous buffalo hunt. 
How keenly and yet unexcitedly he walked, stooping over some 
ill-defined footprints seen one morning on the frosty ground! A 
guttural sound was all he would vouchsafe, until at last he murmured 
that there had been thirteen buffalo passing that spot; and after 
some hours the small herd was found, and some of them killed, 
Poundmaker showing that he could move fast enough when it suited 
his dignity, and then relapsing over the dead shaggy carcasses into 
his statuesque impenetrability. His band cannot number two 
hundred, but he may induce others to join him in that northern 
region. But as the largest of these scattered camps on this line can 
only muster about six hundred all told, an Indian rising may play 
havoc with the confidence of settlers, and prevent colonisation in out- 
lying districts, but cannot affect country near railway lands, or con- 
tinue for a long time to give trouble. If food be given freely for a 
time, the period of difficulty will be greatly shortened. Although 
the saying “Feed or Fight” has unfortunately to be altered to 
“Fight and Feed,” it may be confidently assumed that the good 
policy of the Government will prevail over the present difficulties 
when the lessons they teach of an ample generosity in times of transi- 
tion have been fully appreciated, and the fire-brands who have “ set 
the prairie on fire”’ shall have been “ justified” in whatever manner 
the wisdom of the Government shall determine. The Dominion has 
granted the Metis all that justice demanded; policy may exact yet 
more, and patriotism in Canada should help the Government in the 
discharge of an expensive obligation. British sympathy will assuredly 
be fully shown to our Canadian fellow-countrymen in their time of 
difficulty, and for our own as well as for their sakes we must hope 
that the wondrous lands of the North-west may soon see the fruitful 
influences of agricultural life filling, with ever-increasing sounds of 
plenty, the vastness of their solitudes. Lorne. 
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In the year 1877 I published a short account of the reliefs usually 
to be met with on the tombs of the ancient Athenians, and of the 
inscriptions by which those reliefs were sometimes accompanied. 
Only seven years have since elapsed, but they have been years full 
of research and discovery in Greece. Through the length and 
breadth of the land there has been a stirring ; excavations have been 
carried on at a score of sites, and modern Greeks have vied with the 
French and German archeologists who make their head-quarters at 
Athens in searching everywhere for the sculptured remains of anti- 
quity, and in publishing to the world the results of their discoveries. 
And in no class of ancient monuments have more extensive or more 
important discoveries been made than in the class of sepulchral monu- 
ments, so that we have now to revise in fresh light our opinions of 
seven years ago. In some respects we have altogether to remodel 
those opinions. So rapid is in our days the growth of Greek archzo- 
logical science, that every year consigns to limbo some dictum of the 
older school of archeologists, who laid down rules as to Greek art 
with all the courage of limited experience. 

But the chief discoveries of sepulchral reliefs have been made out- 
side Attica. Nothing has appeared to throw doubt on the thesis, 
firmly established by the discovery of the great Athenian cemetery 
by the gate Dipylon, that in sculpturing their tombs the minds of 
the Athenians exhibited a strong tendency to look backwards rather 
than forwards, to dwell on the life which finds its termination in the 
grave, rather than on that which there begins. Most people are more 
or less acquainted with the typical Athenian sepulchral reliefs. 
Every one can now study specimens of the class in the new museum 
of casts at South Kensington. In most cases their subject is either 
an individual, represented as occupied in some favourite pursuit, or a 
family group, parents and children, brothers and sisters, seated 
together or greeting one another. Gently and with exquisite taste 
there is introduced into the scene some detail which gives a hint of 
the approach of death: the figures have an air of grieving without 
apparent cause ; they seem to be setting out on a journey without 
apparent purpose; only now and then figures of Hermes, the con- 
ductor of souls, or of the ferryman Charon in the foreground, suggest 
what is the reality which casts so sad a shadow on charming social 
scenes. 

One kind of reliefs not rare in Attica, but found also in other 
parts of Greece and in Asia Minor, has caused more doubt and 
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roused longer discussions than the rest. It is the class on which a 
banquet is represented; a man, or two men, reclining at a table which 
is covered with food and wine, their wives seated at their feet in 
Greek fashion, while slaves serve the repast. In the idea of a 
banquet served thus in the gate of death there is something incon- 
gruous and strange, something which provokes theory and discussion. 
Two schools of archeologists have explained the scene in two very 
different ways, the one school maintaining that the banquet repre- 
sented belongs to ordinary everyday life, and to the past history of the 
person whose tomb it adorns; while another school have held that in 
this particular case the reference is not to the past but to the future, 
to the life after death, and the enjoyments which belong to it. The 
former interpretation was advocated by Welcker and Jahn, and is 
supported by the analogy of the other Athenian reliefs, which do 
undoubtedly refer to the past rather than the future. Yet we now 
know beyond any doubt that the latter interpretation is the true one. 
We now know that the custom of referring only to the life of the 
past was not by any means universally observed in the subjects 
painted and sculptured: on Greek tombs. It was the line taken by 
the high art of Athens and other great cities; indeed, it best suited 
the instincts of all Greek art, to which all that was vague and mystic 
was repulsive and ugly. But it did not altogether satisfy the emotions 
and beliefs of the common people, especially in the more backward 
cities of Hellas, and among conservative races like the Dorians and 
Arcadians. They did not believe that human life ended at the grave, 
and they did not content themselves with representations which seemed 
to imply that such was the case. They loved to think of and repre- 
sent their dead ancestors as still living. 

In the year 1877 Messrs. Dressel and Milchhoefer, two members 
of the German school of Athens, wandering through Peloponnese 
in the laudable fashion of German students, and eagerly looking 
out for works of ancient art, lighted at Sparta upon some very 
remarkable monuments then recently exhumed. These were certain 
stele or slabs, bearing a relief which represented two persons, a man 
and a woman, enthroned side by side, and depicted in a very archaic 
style of art. The man usually holds a wine-cup and the woman 
grasps the end of her veil. A snake appears close behind the pair, and 
sometimes there are depicted as approaching them with offerings, 
votaries whom their diminutive size shows to be of far less dignity 
than the principal figures. It was at once evident to the discoverers 
of these slabs that the subject depicted on them was the offering of 
sacrifices to a male and female deity. But, as is so often the case 
with new and important discoveries, the whole bearing of the reliefs 
was not at first seen. Two theories were at once mooted in regard 
to them. One set of archeologists saw in the seated male figure 
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holding the wine-cup the god Dionysus, and in his consort either 
Ariadne, or perhaps Persephone, who was in some parts of Greece 
regarded as the wife of the Chthonic Dionysus. Other archologists 
preferred to consider the pair as Hades and Persephone, the great 
deities of the unseen world, and supposed that the intention was to 
represent sacrifices brought to them by mortals as a propitiation, 
and in hopes to secure their favour in the world of shades. Messrs. 
Dressel and Milchhoefer accepted at first the view last mentioned, 
and adduced several arguments in its favour. They pointed out the 
prevalence of the worship of Hades and the great goddesses of nature 
in several parts of Peloponnesus, particularly at Andania i in Messenia, 
and in Arcadia, and tried to show that the character of the offerings 
was well fitted to the cultus of these dread powers of the future 
world. The wine-cup in the hand of Hades they regarded as a sub- 
stitute for the cornucopie which he more commonly carries. 

This view, though incorrect, was at the time very natural. But 
very shortly a number of monuments of a similar kind were brought 
to light in other parts of the Peloponnesus and of Northern Greece, 
which made it impossible longer to doubt of the true meaning of the 
Spartan stele. 

For instance, at Sparta two slabs were discovered which had 
certainly served as tombstones, and bore the names of Timocles and 
Aristocles respectively. On each of these was represented a seated 
male figure, holding wine-cup and pomegranate. Here the repre- 
sentation was evidently of the man who was buried in the tomb. And 
in other cases the person thus seated is female, in some cases holding 
a pomegranate or feeding a serpent from a cup. 

These fresh instances have suggested for the earlier-found and 
better-known Spartan reliefs, a new interpretation which is, I believe, 
universally accepted. The pair seated in state must be the deceased 
hero or ancestor and his wife. They await the offerings of their 
descendants and votaries, who bring them such objects as were in 
Greece commonly offered to the dead—fowls, and eggs, and pome- 
granates. The snake who accompanies them is the well-known com- 
panion and servant of the dead. 

We find, then, in Peloponnesus and in other parts of Greece, in 
quite early times, abundant monuments testifying to the prevalence 
of a widely-spread cultus of the dead. We have proof that not only 
did the gods, and those heroes of old who had almost stepped into 
the rank of the gods, receive worship and sacrifice in the temples 
and houses of the Greeks, but also ordinary human beings after their 
death. In text-books which deal with Greek antiquities we had 
already read of these customs, but they had hitherto been supposed 
to have left little trace in literature and in art. Men well acquainted 
with Greek history and customs had often scarcely heard of them or 
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given them a thought. But now the evidences of the customs of 
vexvora in Greece need no longer be sought in writers of Alexandrian 
times and in inscriptions. They are thrust under the eyes of all who 
gain but a superficial acquaintance with Greek art. It is not too 
much to say that the new discoveries are to archeologists quite a 
revelation, and of the greatest value to those who care to study the 
origin and the history of religious belief. 

We will briefly set forth the Greek beliefs on the subject of the 
life after death, and secondly, give a general view of the Greek 
sepulchral monuments which illustrate those beliefs, ending with the 
Attic sepulchral banquets from which we took our start. 

An idea which commonly prevails among barbarous peoples as to 
the life after death is, that it is in essentials merely a continuation of 
the ordinary mundane existence. When alive the warrior requires 
a house, when dead he must be sheltered in a tomb; and the form 
and arrangements of early tombs often follow those of the house. 
When alive the warrior requires food; when he is dead food must 
still be brought to him in his new abode. He must have drink also, 
and pleasant smells, lamps to light his darkness, and abundant 
vesture and armour for him to wear. As hunting was the principal 
pleasure in life, so in the life after death the warrior must have all 
‘things necessary for the chase. His horse and his dog must be slain 
and buried with him, that they may continue their services to their 
master. His wife must also attend his steps to the new state of 
existence ; and enemies must be slain at the spot where he is buried, 
in order that he may have slaves to do his behests in the future as in 
the past. 

This general statement is fully borne out by the testimony afforded 
by the graves of ancient peoples. The walls of Egyptian tombs 
are painted with innumerable scenes of public and religious and 
private life—scenes like those amid which the dead man had passed 
his days. To the real scenes the paintings bore a similar resemblance 
to that which the shadowy life of the tomb bore to the real life of the 
flesh. The interior of Etruscan tombs is adorned with scenes of 
revelry, of amusement, and sport, to glad the eyes of the hero 
hovering within and disperse his ennui ; and in these tombs are found 
the bones of the warrior’s horse and dog, who were slain to bear him 
company on the last journey. In early Greek graves are found 
armour and vestments, cups and vases, weapons and utensils. The 
writer will not easily lose the sense that the Greeks of early times 
really believed in this existence of the tomb which flashed upon him 
when, in turning over the spoils found by Dr. Schliemann in the 
tombs at Mycene, he came upon a whetstone, actually put among the 
swords that their edge might be renewed when blunted with use. 

In the later times of the Egyptians and the Greeks this naive faith 
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died away, and was replaced by beliefs of a more worthy and spiritual 
kind. Men came to believe in a realm of souls far away beyond the 
desert or hidden in the depths of the earth, and presided over by 
mighty and just rulers. They began to feel that it was the soul only 
that survived death, and that it did not stay at the tomb, but went 
on along journey, and abode far from descendant and townsman. 
But we find always in history that customs outlast the beliefs which 
gave birth to them, and often survive into quite a different state of 
opinion. So it was in this case. The burial customs which arose 
when the grave was supposed to be a real abode were kept up when 
the soul was believed entirely to quit the body at death. It was still 
in the tomb that provision for the future life was heaped up. It was 
in the actual mouth of the corpse that the fee for Charon, the ferry- 
man, was placed. It was to the very place of burial that offerings 
were brought on the all souls’ days of antiquity. The logical com- 
plement of the later doctrine of Hades would have been to regard as 
immaterial what happened to the body after death. But this was a 
point never reached by ancient nations; they always regarded want 
of burial of the body as fatal to the bliss of the soul in Hades. 

Changes did, however, take place in burial customs in consequence of 
the growing discordance between them and popular belief. They were 
still maintained, but in more and more perfunctory and unreal fashion. 
The arms and ornaments buried with the dead became flimsier and 
less fit for use. Every archeologist knows that sometimes the graves 
of Greece and Etruria contain the mere pretence of offerings: gold 
ornaments as thin as paper; loaves and fruits of terra-cotta; weapons 
unfit for use, and vases of the most unserviceable kind. ‘In sacris 
simulata pro veris accipi,”’ wrote Servius; and in no class of sacred 
rites does hollow pretence more commonly take the place of reality 
than in those connected with funerals and tombs. 

Such, in merest outline, is the history of Greek beliefs as to the 
life beyond the grave during the course of the historical ages. And 
if we examine a few examples of the various groups of sepulchral 
monuments to be found in that country, we shall find ample illustra- 
tion of our sketch. 

Among the earliest of Greek sculptured tombstones are those 
Spartan reliefs of which mention has already been made. In them 
we see the departed ancestor and ancestress seated like gods to receive 
the homage of survivors. "When the seated hero holds out a wine- 
cup, it seems a broad hint to survivors to fill it. Accordingly, in 
Beeotian and other reliefs, we actually see a female figure approaching 
to fill from a pitcher the extended vessel. And upon Greek graves 
there commonly lay, as we learn from the testimony of excava- 
tions, an amphora of coarse ware to receive the doles of wine brought 


to the cemetery. The food brought by suppliants on the Pelopon- 
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nesian stele consists of eggs and fowls, and more especially the 
pomegranate. This last seems to have been the recognised food of 
the shades. Hades gives it to his stolen bride, Persephone; and she, 
by eating it, becomes incapable of quitting the place of the dead to 
return to her bright existence in the upper air. And to this day 
pomegranate seeds are one element in the sweet cakes which are made 
to be distributed by those who have lost a friend, at certain intervals 
after his death—cakes evidently representing those bestowed in old 
times on the lost friend himself. 

This realism of offerings to the dead naturally suggests to us that 
the idea of offerings of food and wine to the deities themselves arose 
from the transfer to them of ideas originally connected with dead 
mortals. In historical times the Greeks made wide distinction between 
the offerings to deities and those brought to heroes, both as to time 
and mode of sacrifice, and as to the objects; but this distinction is 
not fundamental, and we cannot help looking on the whole custom of 
sacrifice as one imported into the cultus of deities from that of the 
dead. It is not unusual to represent deities also in sculpture as holding 
out a cup or vessel, and it seems clear that whatever meaning the 
Greeks attached to the action in later times, it must in earlier have 
signified a readiness to receive offerings. Great sculptors substituted 
for this action, which to them seemed trivial or mean, some higher 
motive, placing a Victory or a sceptre in the hands of the greater 
divinities ; but in case of some of the lesser, such as Tvyy, Fortune, 
the patera remained to the end a not unusual attribute. 

The snake which is erect behind the pair stands in a very intimate 
relation to the dead. His habit of dwelling in holes in those rocky 
spots which the Greeks chose for their cemeteries, amid which he 
mysteriously appeared and disappeared, originated the idea that he 
was either the companion or even the impersonation of the dead 
(“incertus geniumne loci famulumne parentis esse putet’’); and the 
idea was fostered by the manners of the reptile—his shyness when 
approached, and the wisdom and subtilty attributed to him by the 
ancients. It is curious to find, in other reliefs, the horse and the 
dog in the place of thesnake. Their presence, indeed, is not in itself 
surprising. They have their place beside their master in the sculp- 
ture by the same right by which their bones were laid beside his in 
the grave. As they died with him and are his companions in the 
fields of Elysium, so they swell his state when he sits to receive 
homage and offerings. Yet it is somewhat strange to find horse and 
dog, which imply a free and open life of hunting and amusement, 
alternately with the sad and cold serpent, which belongs to no happy 
hunting-ground, but to the rocky soil of the cemetery. 

Such being the symbolism of Spartan tombs, we naturally inquire 
with what purpose these designs were sculptured. With us a grave- 
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stone is merely a reminder, placed on the spot where some of our 
friends are laid, and intended to awake in the survivors memories, 
sad, indeed, yet touched with a certain melancholy pleasure, since it 
can never be altogether sorrowful to think of those we have loved, 
even after their departure. 

But we are accustomed, it must be remembered, to look upon 
images as mere works of art, and quite without associations of wor- 
ship. The Greeks, on the other hand, being idolaters—that is to say, 
accustomed to assist their religious sentiments by images of the gods 
in painting and in sculpture—were accustomed also to consider the 
presence of the gods as especially belonging to their images. And 
there can be no doubt that they carried the same associations to the 
reliefs on the tombs of their ancestors. They regarded those worthies 
as distinct, of course, from the images of them on the tombs, and yet 
they supposed that there was a bond of connexion between the two, 
and that the soul of the deceased ancestor was present in the carving 
on his tomb as he was not present elsewhere. These reliefs, then, 
are in a sense the idols of the domestic worship of the Greeks, or at 
least of the less civilised tribes among them, and were never looked 
upon without a touch of religious awe. 

A series of monuments beginning at a scarcely later date than the 
Spartan stele is that of the Lycian rock-cut tombs of the Xanthus 
valley. Some of these are elaborate architectural monuments, adorned 
with a profusion of sculpture, and of great importance for the history 
of art. But all these monuments, including the Harpy tomb, the 
Nereid monument, and the “heroén” recently discovered at Gyol 
Bashi, served undoubtedly as memorials of chiefs or kings buried 
beneath them. The sculptured friezes which adorn them embody 
sometimes heroic or local myths. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
Nereid monument, they seem to commemorate historical deeds and 
expeditions. But certainly, in several instances, they bear reliefs 
representing the buried ruler as enthroned in state, waiting to receive 
the homage of survivors. As an instance, we may cite the pediment- 
sculptures of the well-known Nereid monument, now in the British 
Museum. Here the presence of votaries suggests, and even proves, 
that the scene represented belongs to the life beyond the tomb, and 
not to the mundane existence of the buried king. 

German savants have of late advocated the theory that the mys- 
terious seated figures which adorn the beautiful archaic Lycian monu- 
ment in the British Museum which is known as the Harpy tomb are 
really deceased heroes and heroines seated to receive offerings from 
votaries who reverently approach them. Hitherto the sculptures of 
this lovely monument have offered a wide field for conjectural expla- 
nations, some of a very fanciful character ; but without fully declaring 
in favour of the new interpretation, we must confess that it is far 
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better in accord than are most others with the simplicity of early art, 
and the primitive beliefs which we have reason to attribute to the 
Lycian race. 

At a later period in Lycia, that is to say in the fourth and succeeding 
centuries B.C., these seated personages cease to appear, and in their 
place we have men reclining on couches at tables covered with food 
and wine, their wives sometimes seated at their feet. This is a curious 
fact, for we know that in Homeric days the Achzan heroes used to 
sit at table, and the custom of reclining came in at a later period. 
Perhaps that custom made its way into Lycia later still, when the 
stream of Greek art and Greek influence set strongly towards the 
Asiatic coast in the days of the second Athenian confederacy. How- 
ever that be, it is quite clear that the banqueting groups of later 
Lycian tombs are intended to represent the physical enjoyments of 
the future life, and to suggest to the living that it was their duty to 
bring the offerings due at stated seasons of the year. 

In the case of Peloponnesian monuments also we observe a transition 
of the enthroned hero from a sitting to a reclining position, though 
in Greece that transition takes place at an earlier period than in 
Lycia. : 

Let us next turn to another class of reliefs, those in which the 
deceased is represented, not as seated in state, but as riding on a 
horse, or leading one by the bridle. These designs are not found at 
Sparta, though they have been sometimes discovered at Argos and 
elsewhere in Peloponnesus. But they belong more especially to 
Northern Greece, particularly to Beotia. I think that the venera- 
tion for ancestors implied in them is less intense than that implied in 
the Spartan reliefs, and for several reasons. At Sparta the hero is 
seated on a throne, in an attitude which belongs only or properly to the 
greater deities, especially Zeus and Hades. In Beotia he is no longer 
seated but riding. The Greeks did not represent their greater deities, 
excepting Poseidon, as riding on horseback, though they not unfre- 
quently place them in chariots. This would seem to them a position 
of insufficient dignity. But there was a lower and less exalted race 
of beings than the gods, whom the Greeks did in a marked degree 
associate with horses. These are the demi-gods or heroes, the sons of 
the gods mostly by a mortal mother, like Herakles and Asklepius and 
Castor and Pollux. There was a decided distinction in Greece between 
the honours of these subordinate beings and those paid to the gods. 
And it is notable that the heroes were usually represented as riders. 
Everyone knows that this was the case with the twins Castor and 
Pollux, termed the Dioscuri, or the sons of Zeus par excellence. And 
those acquainted with Greek vases and other remains know that the 
same character belonged more or less to all those unnumbered heroes 
who enjoyed temples in later Greece as founders of cities, or great 
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warriors or inventors of useful arts, or as noted benefactors of the 
human race. The inscription engraved on a notable relief of this 
class is this :! “ Dedicated to Aleximachus by Calliteles.” And it is 
supposed that Aleximachus is not the real name of the dead person 
thus commemorated, but a sort of state name or heroic name bestowed 
on him after death by those who wished to raise him to the rank of a 
local hero. Such heroising of any man who was in his life at all 
distinguished was usual in all parts of Greece, and at all periods of 
Greek history. 

A point which requires some notice in both the Spartan and Beotian 
reliefs is the very frequent presence on them of a lady accompanying 
the divine or semi-divine ancestor. Naturally we suppose her to be 
his wife. And this interpretation very well suits the Spartan tombs, 
where she sits by the hero’s side in equal state. At Sparta women 
were held in higher honour than in the rest of Greece. Elsewhere 
they were looked on often either as household drudges or as mere 
playthings, but in Sparta they were regarded as real helpers to the 
men, and capable of that patriotism which the Spartans regarded as 
the highest virtue. And as a consequence of this esteem we find 
women in more than one of the crises of Spartan history, when the 
city was in danger from invasion or sedition, come nobly to the front 
and save the State which had treated them honourably. At Sparta, 
then, there is no reason why they should not occupy a divine place 
beside their husbands after death, as they had occupied a place beside 
him when alive. But in the rest of Greece such honour paid to a 
deceased woman might well seem excessive. And in the horseman 
reliefs of Northern Greece she does not seem to share the worship of 
the hero, but rather to be doing honour to him, to meet him with an 
offering, and to pour wine into the cup which he holds out to be filled: 

Returning to the common banqueting reliefs of later Greece, we 
are justified by the analogy of Peloponnesian and Lycian monu- 
ments in regarding them as belonging altogether to the Hellenic 
cultus of ancestors. And we thus see that the feelings which in pre- 
historic ages gave birth to the worship of ancestors never died out 
among the Hellenes. To the last days of their pagan life no subject 
was more commonly depicted on their tombs than the offerings to 
forefathers, and no custom was more religiously kept up than those 
relating to the periodical visitation and feeding of the dead. 

In some minds the question may arise whether the Greeks, when 
they sculptured the feasts of the dead, supposed those feasts to take 
place in the tomb, at which they commonly deposited their offerings, 
or in Hades, the realm of the shades. This is a question which it is 
easier to ask than to answer; indeed, it cannot be satisfactorily 
answered, for it is a matter in which the Greeks had never fully made 
up their minds. The gods dwelt in Olympus, yet they were also 


(1) In the Sabouroff Collection. 
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present in their temples. In the same way the dead were imagined 
to dwell in the world of shades, and yet they knew what took place at 
their tombs, and could enjoy the offerings there set out for them. 
The spot where a man’s body is laid can never be entirely divorced 
from his personality. Do not we ourselves regard as sacred the 
spot where the body of a friend sleeps in death, although among us 
the idea of the distinctness of soul and body is far more clear and 
genera] than among the Greeks? These are confusions of thought 
so deeply worked into the web of human nature that it may be 
doubted if they will ever be worked out of it. 

Thus has the gradual accumulation of facts put an end to one of 
the longest and most interesting feuds ever waged in the field of 
classical archeology. The dispute is made the more remarkable 
because the greatest names have, on the whole, appeared on the 
wrong side. And the final verdict is entirely contrary to that which 
hasty theorisers would suppose to be that of common sense. We 
moderns could easily understand that deities should be depicted as 
reclining on a couch to receive the homage of mankind. And we 
could understand that the banqueting reliefs of tombs should be 
mere transcripts from ordinary daily life. But we find it very hard 
to understand how the Greeks, possessing the notions of the future 
life with which we meet in Homer and Pindar, and in the mockeries 
of Lucian, could erect such frequent monuments at all periods as 
memorials of the worship of the dead. We find it difficult simply 
because the frame of mind implied is one of which we have no 
experience. But the view hardest to receive is that which is true. 

There yet remain various funeral customs of the Greeks which still 
await explanation, although we feel that the explanation is brought 
nearer year by year by new discoveries. For example, the beautiful 
figures of terra-cotta which of late years have reached us in such 
quantities from Asia and Greece, especially Tanagra, are connected 
with Greek burials in a very remarkable way. They are never found 
except in connexion with tombs. But they are not placed in the 
graves in an orderly or regular fashion. At Tanagra and Myrina and 
other sites they are seldom found entire, but almost always broken in 
a purposeful manner, the head usually torn off and lying apart. And 
they are as often to be met with in the earth over and beside a grave 
as in the grave itself. Messrs. Pottier and Reinach express their 
conviction, based upon a long induction, that the friends of the 
deceased must have stood beside the grave as it was being filled with 
earth with these pretty images in their hands, and thrown them—first 
breaking them—into the hole. How can so strange a custom be 
explained? M. Rayet has proposed a remarkable theory on the 
subject. In early times, he remarks, men slew at the graves of 
departed chiefs their female kin or captive women to accompany them 
to the next world. It seems, then, likely that these terra-cotta women 
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of the graves are the later representatives of these real women, just 
as terra-cotta loaves of bread and fruits take the place of real food ; 
and that they were thrown into the tomb to people the solitude of the 
grave, and to furnish the dead man with pleasing companionship in 
the world of shades. This theory will account for two things ; first, 
for the fact that there are scarcely any representations of bearded 
men among terra-cotta images—they are nearly all of women and of 
boys; and secondly, for the custom of breaking the images, the 
breaking taking the place of the earlier slaying. 

Interesting as the newly-discovered Peloponnesian reliefs are to 
students of Greek art and ancient life, they are at least equally im- 
portant to anthropologists who look beyond Greece to the very origin 
of civilisation. For they can undoubtedly be used in favour of the 
view of those who, like Mr. Herbert Spencer, suppose the worship of 
the gods to have arisen later than that of deceased human beings, and 
to be an outgrowth from it. If we find sculpture employed as early 
as the sixth century B.c. in places so far apart as Lycia and Pelopon- 
nesus in making figures of the dead for the worship of the living, 
and if we find at a later time a regular cultus of the dead prevailing 
and flourishing in all parts of Greece, it would seem that the set of 
ideas embodied in these manifestations must have struck deep roots 
in the Greek mind. They seem to belong to a deeper and more 
primitive stratum than does the worship of the deities of Olympus. 
And this view is fully confirmed by the fact that whereas with the 
different branches of the Aryan race religious rites differ widely, and 
the names of the deities are diverse, yet the cultus of ancestors is 
common to several branches, and takes among them much the same 
form. 

If I may venture on a moral it will be this: the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the new evidence is the result of persevering re- 
searches of young members of the German school of archwology at 
Athens. This is one of the many investigations by which they and 
their French colleagues have benefited the cause of knowledge. 
And not only has knowledge been benefited, but not less the dis- 
coverers themselves. Such researches as these, conducted in the 
seats of ancient life, are really the only training by which archzolo- 
gists can be formed, or archeology placed in its rightful position in 
the very front of historical studies. Museums of sculpture and of 
casts may help us; but not until the proposed English school at 
Athens is in working order, and some of our most brilliant young 
graduates are sent to study at the fountain-head, will England recover 
a position like that which she once held, as the nation most deeply 
interested in the study of classical lands and the beautiful remains 
of classical architecture and art. 

Percy GARDNER. 
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Ir is said, across the Atlantic, that “good Americans go to Paris 
when they die.” Tous English Paris does not represent paradise ; 
and though most of us manage to see it at least once, as a sight to be 
included in travel, we feel no particular enthusiasm about it; while 
few indeed are the Britons who conceive the notion of fixing them- 
selves in the Department of the Seine. Such of us as settle down 
beyond the Channel go usually to other lands. English residents in 
France are rare; out of the 800,000 foreigners, men, women, and 
children, who inhabit that country, only 30,000 (less than four per 
cent. of the whole) are British subjects, and of this small total barely 
one-third is domiciled in Paris. Furthermore, as by far the larger 
portion of the 10,000 English people who are grouped there is com- 
posed of servants, clerks, and small traders, it is probable that if the 
number of our countrymen living on their own means could be 
exactly counted it would be found not to reach 300. . 

But how is it that a city so irresistibly seductive to others should 
attract so few of us? Why do we direct our steps to all sorts of 
other places and keep away from the very abode which allures every 
one but ourselves? The reason is that ordinarily constituted 
English men and women cannot discover in Paris either permanent 
attractions or material advantages. Others can fit themselves to it, 
but we cannot. Our national character does not need what Paris 
offers; our national habits require satisfactions which it does not 
give; our national capacities cannot utilise its peculiar potentialities. 
It is true that the same objections apply, more or less, to all other 
residences abroad, but we expect less from other places; we are 
more forbearing and less exacting towards them ; as they are less big 
we do not feel so lost in them, and we condescend to take some 
pains occasionally to.get out of them such contentments as they can 
supply. In Paris we seem to expect, from the immensity of its 
reputation, that everything should be ready to our hand, and we are 
surprised and even aggrieved to discover that we have to labour to 
make a nest there. The outside qualities of the place are so mani- 
fest, even to the newest arriver and the most isolated wanderer, 
they are so thoroughly part of it, they can be enjoyed so easily, 
without skill, experience, or trouble, that we instinctively complain 
because its inner merits are not equally visible, because they lie out 
of sight, are inaccessible to strangers, and cannot be discovered with- 
out time and work. So, as these inner merits are precisely those 
which a permanent resident most needs to discern and enjoy, we 
mistake their non-appearance for non-existence, and go elsewhere. 
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Amongst the various bribes to expatriation, there are four which 
_ exercise peculiar influence—health, economy, the education of chil- 
dren, and the hope of getting into society ; and in no one of these four 
forms does Paris entice the current English man or woman. Its 
merits are immense, but so far as the average British enquirer is con- 
cerned they do not lie in any of these directions. What its merits 
are will be indicated presently ; let us begin with its defects, as most 
English people see them. 

In health, Paris is on a level with a hundred other places. It has 
nothing of its own to offer. Its climate presents a fair average of 
the qualities and faults of central Continental weather ; the air is 
drier and more vivifying than that of England; extremes of heat 
and cold are sometimes felt, but they are unfrequent; strong winds 
are rare; and though fogs have become somewhat: acclimatised of 
late years, the air is on the whole fairly bright and pleasant. But 
the same atmosphere may be found almost everywhere along the 
same parallel of latitude: The sanitary conditions are good; the 
sewerage is excellent ; the water abundant and pure; and the pre- 
caution against infection in all its forms are minute and well applied. 
The material conditions of life are, however, growing so much alike 
in all large towns that we are living everywhere under more and 
more similar influences, and it may be said, without much inexactness, 
that so far as Europe is concerned, what used to be called, especially, 
a healthy or unhealthy place, is becoming difficult to find. Epidemics 
come and go in Paris as they do in other centres of population, but 
they are seldom traceable to local causes, and usually assume a general 
character. But all these qualities are merely negative; they imply 
the absence of objections, not the presence of recommendations ; Paris 
possesses no positive advantages in climate or health, and English 
people will not be tempted to live in it for reasons of that sort. 

The question of economy presents itself in a different position. 
The possibility of economy is there, but we cannot apply it. No 
place is cheaper than Paris, considering what can be got out of it, 
provided only you know what to get, how to get it, and how to enjoy 
it when got. But that is precisely what we do not know. So we 
call Paris dear. And dear it certainly is if we judge by prices 
alone, for almost everything costs more there than in London. Yet 
the organization of life is so simple and the domestic ways are so 
thrifty, that in spite of the immense rise which has taken place in 
the value of all necessaries, housekeeping in Paris comes out in the 
total less expensive than in London. The difference is not, however, 
large enough to constitute a notable diminution of outlay, and to 
supply by itself a sufficient motive for adopting Paris as a residence. 

And if Paris can do little for us in the two directions of health 
and economy, it is of still less use to us in the matter of education. 
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It is, perhaps, the last place in which English parents would wish to 
form their children. We consider the development of a certain par- 
ticular character and line of opinion in our boys to be even more 
important than knowledge, and no satisfaction of that aim is discover- 
able in any school in France, whether it be lay or religious. 
Measured by the English standard France is about the worst country 
in Europe for the making of boys. The schools are cheap, and are 
certainly good so far as teaching is concerned; the average French 
boy learns, indeed, more than the average English boy; in that, 
however, he cannot well help himself, for he is obliged to pass 
examinations at sixteen or seventeen, and as the institution of 
cramming is unknown, and he has no time to apply it if it existed, 
his only chance is to study seriously at school. But excellent as 
French schools are for instruction they contain absolutely nothing 
else which could tempt either English fathers or English boys. 
And even as regards girls the case is not much better, for great as is 
the power of Paris in producing bright women, the training lies, not 
in the schools or convents, but in the homes, in living patterns rather 
than in books, in contact rather than in precept. Unfortunately, 
however, these patterns and this contact are seldom within the reach 
of foreigners, and English mothers would make a vast mistake if they 
took their girls to Paris with the notion that their presence there 
would secure for them any of the higher French faculties. 

And if education of the right sort is hard to get, society is perhaps 
even more difficult to seize. Taking Paris as a whole, and not count- 
ing the exceptions, there are few acts in life less easy than for a 
foreigner to induce the French to admit him cordially into their 
homes. It can be done; it can, indeed, be very thoroughly done ; 
but it can only be effected in one of two ways, either by special position 
or by special effort, and, nationally, we shrink from effort in such a 
cause. We do not see that itis worthwhile. There is a set in Paris 
into which most people can enter if they please ; the foreign drawing- 
rooms are open to them, more or less, according to their place and 
fitness ; but French firesides are virtually closed to them, unless they 
take very particular pains to reach them, and no deception could be 
more complete than to settle down in Paris with the notion of “ easily 
getting into French society.” 

Such are, briefly stated, the main objections to Paris as a home for 
English people. Now let us see the other side. 

Before we go into it, however, it is essential to point out that in 
weighing objections of this sort we are bound to take account, not 
only of the objections in themselves, but also of the manner and 
degree in which they apply to each separate spectator, and of the 
means by which they can be overcome. They cannot be said to be 
substantial and self-existing, for they only have a being if the 
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foreigner who is confronted with them is incapable to subdue them. 
If they can be vanquished they have no subjective reality ; they are, 
in that case, nothing more than momentary hindrances, which fade 
away before will and work. They may, therefore, constitute insur- 
mountable obstacles to one person and offer mere healthy stimulants 
to another. Here comes in the influence of character and point of 
view, and it is precisely on the degree and power of that influence 
that the entire question turns. The majority of English people of the 
present generation sees nothing but the objections, as they have just 
been stated, regards them as absolute, doubts if they can be surmounted 
at all, and does not believe that, at the best, it is worth while to take 
the trouble to surmount them. A small minority perceives the means 
of conquering them, feels itself able to succeed in the attempt, and is 
convinced that success is worth winning. It is in the spirit of that 
minority that the arguments in favour of Paris will be considered here. 
We all agree that, from the present English angle of view, Paris 
does not offer to the mass of our countrymen any advantages, in an 
applicable shape, as regards either health, economy, education, or 
society. But if we look again at the three latter elements of Paris 
life from a higher stand-point, if we try to see them as they really 
are, and not exclusively in their actual reference to ourselves, we 
shall probably form a different opinion about them. 
First, as to economy. The French have become rich, and are 
becoming richer; but they have been poor for centuries, and the 
habits formed while they were poor have still great force amongst 
them. They have established a plan of life suited to the absence of 
wealth ; they care little, nationally, for ostentation, have no contempt 
for poverty, accept thrift as being not only necessary, but wise and 
worthy, and gaily make the best of what they have. The rush of 
extravagance which broke forth under the Second Empire did not 
really affect those general ideas, for it was limited in its action and 
did not touch the country at large. The old system has remained 
substantially unchanged, both in principle and in practice; and 
though the cost of life has vastly increased of late years, the rise has 
been provoked by universal agencies quite as much as by local causes. 
The doctrine which underlies French management is that economy 
should be so practised as to eradicate its nastiness; to so compose it 
that it ceases to offend, that it acquires, indeed, a sort of scientific 
merit and attractiveness. This shape of economy does not seek to 
suppress legitimate satisfactions, it does not disregard real needs, or 
harshly limit justifiable spending for the mere sake of avarice. On 
the contrary, it calculates the items of expenditure according to their 
relative productiveness in life, it assigns to each of them a place in 
the budget corresponding to the result it generates in the aggre- 
gate of existence; it elicits from every shilling all that a shilling 
can produce, and it proportions the elements of outlay in such 
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a fashion that, while all just desires (according to position) are 
fairly contented, the fixed total of outgoings is not exceeded. To 
people who do not know what French life really is, this definition of 
its household tactics may appear exaggerated; it is, nevertheless, 
substantially correct, and it sets forth a lesson which may well be 
studied elsewhere. To judge the system rightly it is necessary to 
take account of the return realised as well as of the sum spent; to 
weigh the components of the return ; to consider, not only what food 
and lodging are obtained and what is paid for them, but what are 
the quantity and the nature of the pleasures and other satisfactions 
which are procured by the expenditure. It is in this latter direction 
that the true cheapness of Paris manifests itself. The material 
detailed cost may be said to be, approximately, the same as in most 
other cities, though, from the difference of organisation, the general 
total is less; but nowhere else are you so free from the obligation to 
live for others, nowhere else can you maintain appearances for so 
little outlay, nowhere else are the ordinary forms of social intercourse 
and amusement so accessible to small purses, nowhere else is what is 
called a position so independent of money, nowhere else can you 
obtain for nothing so large a share-of intellectual enjoyment. The 
one condition of all this is that you know how to do it. It is because 
the French do know, that the life they lead in Paris is certainly, for 
what it gives to them, the cheapest life in Europe. They manage it 
by suppressing superfluities, by extracting the utmost from neces- 
saries, by rendering home-pleasures so inexpensive that they lie 
within everybody’s reach. The result is that agreeable life is pos- 
sible for an outgoing of £800 a year. That sum is a minimum, but, 
minimum though it be, it provides, in most cases, more real satisfac- 
tion for its spenders than a London household could obtain from 
twice as much. No British family could, however, get on in Paris for 
such a sum as this; even after a fair apprenticeship they would need 
£1,200 or £1,500, and even then it would be necessary to be careful 
and not to do too much. To make this part of the question clear it 
will be as well to give an example of a kind which most of us could 
imitate. Here is the exact account, kept with instructive minute- 
ness, of the expenses of a foreign family (not English) for the year 
1884; it represents a fair average of their doings during four years 
which have passed since they settled in Paris. They occupy a 
pleasant place in the cosmopolitan section of society; they know 
scarcely any French people, but they go about a good deal in exotic 
houses ; they have little dinners and numerous tea-parties. They 
live brightly and well, but with sense and prudence; they have no 
carriage, and only three servants, a man, a maid, and a cook. The 
family consists of father, mother, and two grown-up daughters; all 
of them are well dressed. Here is the table of cost :— 
3K2 
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Rent (the furniture is their —_ +7 : . £240 
Taxes . ° ° ‘ ° . 
Food . : ‘ ° ‘ ; . ; : . 3862 
Wine . ° . 98 
Wages: man, £48; maid, £29; cook, £34 . ‘ . 
Firing . : ‘ ° ‘ , > & 
Lighting . ° , ; ° ° ° ° . 23 
Washing. , ; . ° ° . 658 
Repairs of furniture, &e. . : ; ° . 55 
Sundries, cabs, postage, paper, &e. ; . ; ~ es 
Books, newspapers, and music . , ° ° » B 
Carriages in the evening . 52 
Dress, for mother and — mostly made at ‘home 281 
Dress, father : ° ; . 
Doctor and medicines . . 34 
Small purchases for the house, plants, flowers, &o. - 28 


Extra cost of two months’ stay at the sea in thesummer 100 


—_—— 


£1,602 





Any fairly skilful English family could live in Paris as these 
people do for the same sum. Whether they would draw out from it 
as much gladness would depend on their own capacity. And therein 
lies the entire problem. The question is not to discover how much 
money will keep you alive, but how to extract sunshine as well as 
subsistence from that same money. The French show us how to do 
this, and, notwithstanding all the changes which have come over 
them, they are still showing us. Can we never profit by the 
example? Can we never learn to adopt so much of the French 
plan of home life as would enable us, not merely to inhabit Paris, 
but to live more simply, more cheerily, and more cheaply in Eng- 
land? It is in this latter use that the true interest of the question 
lies. The number of us who may some day fix ourselves in the 
capital of France can never, at the utmost, be very great; but every 
one of us would gain by the importation into England of some of the 
principles and practices which have enabled our neighbours to com- 
bine frugality with sufficiency, and to render contentment, gaiety, 
and social position independent of income. And even if that dream 
be unrealisable, even if the application of these ideas is always to be 
limited to such of us as may learn their value by contact with them 
in France, the few who profit by the lesson will, at all events, dis- 
cover how to improve the conditions of existence. For that reason 
alone, even if there were no other, it is worth while to make a stay 
in Paris. Of course the process is not all pleasure; you do with 
fewer servants than in England, but those you have are almost 
always bad; you recognise that your establishment is sufficient for 
your wants, but it is not grand ; you cannot say that you are deprived 
of anything you really need, but, as a whole, the material conditions 
of your life seem smaller; in a word your common sense is con- 
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tented, but your vanity is not flattered. But to live in Paris as the 
French live you have to put common sense above vanity. If you are 
not prepared to do that it is useless to go there. If, on the contrary, 
you are willing to exclude from the composition of your life the 
superfluities which gratify no real needs, but simply minister to vain- 
glory ; if you are disposed to apply, and are capable of applying, the 
practical and productive usages of France, then you will recognise 
that Paris is, considering how much it gives, the cheapest residence 
in Europe. 

Education comes next. As regards boys there is no more to be 
said. No English boy can be brought up as an Englishman in 
Paris. But when we examine the good specimers of French girls 
we are obliged to admit that there must be something worth copying 
in the. process which made them what they are. Different though they 
be from the type to which we are accustomed, incompetent though 
they be in some of the usual proficiencies of the English girl, scarcely 
any of us can fail to recognise that they have certain attributes of 
their own which our own daughters rarely possess, and that those 
attributes are of a high value in life. Of course they are not pro- 
ducts of education alone; the special faculties of French women are, 
to a great extent, innate, they are hereditarily transmitted capacities, 
they form part of the national inheritance, and those who are not 
born to them cannot easily acquire them. Yet foreign girls can 
pick up part of them if they are quick and imitative, and if they are 
placed, whilst young enough, with good models. If parents choose 
to content themselves with commonplace girldom in their daughters, 
it does not matter where they educate them ; in such a case, any 
place is as good or as bad as another. But if their dream is to carry 
them to the wide development that can be attained by the applica- 
tion of the cosmopolitan means which are now at our disposal ; if they 
aspire to lift them to the upper levels of delicate, intelligent woman- 
hood ; if they desire to open their heads to simplicity, economy, and 
a practical appreciation of life; if they wish to guide their hearts to 
art, their hands to handiness, their tongues to talking, and their lips 
to laughing ; if they want to make of them women who can do most 
things, to expand their capacities, to arouse their reason, to form 
their judgment, and to shape their taste; if, above all, and as the 
effect of all, they would fain endow them with the most winning forms 
of feminine charm, then, certainly, Paris supplies an admirable work- 
ing ground. There are still in Paris, notwithstanding the changes 
which have come over it of late, opportunities which exist nowhere 
else for forming women who unite the traditional graces of France 
to the home usefulness of a-past generation and to the deeper know- 
ledge and ampler grasp of the present. But those opportunities are 
difficult of access to the foreigner; if they are not opened up by 
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some special accident of position or connection, they can only be 
reached by steady cultivation of friendships and by the persevering 
will to win admission to the homes where they are to be found ; and 
they can only be utilised by constant and intimate contact with the 
types to be copied. And, even if all the preliminary difficulties be 
surmounted, even if the foreign girl be placed amidst the very best 
surroundings, it must be remembered that success depends, after 
all, on the capacity of the pupil to profit by her lessons. Essential as 
good teaching is, personal aptitude is more important still; without 
it no good result can be attained. Of course it may be said that 
English people do not want the result, even if it can be got—that 
they do not wish their daughters to acquire foreign ways, and in all 
cases where that objection is seriously advanced, there is nothing 
more to be said upon the question; it falls of itself. But, in con- 
sidering the qualities of Paris as a residence for some of us, it is 
impossible to deny the gravity of this branch of the subject, or to 
exclude it from examination, for it is precisely one of the points to 
which residents usually attach most value. And, so far as residents 
are concerned, it may be inferred, without unreasonableness, that, as 
they go abroad to live, it is precisely with the hope of meeting what 
they do not find at home, and of cultivating fruits which do not ripen 
in England. To them, at all events, these chances of enlarging the 
education of their girls will present interest, and to them it may be 
said that these chances, though rare, are not absolutely beyond their 
reach if they choose to seek for them, and that if they can seize 
them, they will discover in them another class of reasons for living in 
Paris for awhile. 

The question of society is the last but by far the largest of the 
considerations we are examining here. And not only is it the widest 
in itself, but it is also the most important, because of the influence it 
exercises on the entire constitution of life. If once foreigners can 
work their way, thoroughly and intimately, into the society of a 
place, they adopt, almost instinctively, the manners and the usages 
of that place, and are thereby rendered able to extract from it all 
that it can give. It is precisely because they fail, as a rule, to 
penetrate within the homes of the lands they visit, that they are un- 
able to perceive the merits of the life which is led in them, or of the 
characters which are formed in them. And this is even more true of 
France than of any other country, for the reason that, as has been 
already said, the French are, of all Europeans, the least inclined to 
open their doors to aliens. The constitution of their society is 
extraordinarily elastic as regards each other ; its expansiveness is one 
of its most striking characteristics; new elements are received into 
it with a facility which is unknown elsewhere, but always on the con- 
dition that they be indigenous. In consequence of the absence of 
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any recognised upper class, of leaders or of models, the barriers which 
fence in elsewhere what is technically called society, have decayed 
and fallen to pieces; while political democratisation and the spread 
of money and education provoke an unceasing invasion from below 
of fresh elements, whose admission is facilitated by the national dis- 
position to judge new comers by personal fitness far more than by 
position or wealth. And yet, notwithstanding this generous open- 
ness towards fresh candidates of their own race, they shrink from 
foreigners; and if foreigners wish to penetrate amongst them, they 
must consent to take a good deal of trouble in the matter. And it 
should be added at once that it is useless for either men or women te 
make the attempt unless they feel that they possess an inherent fit- 
ness for the work. That fitness is relatively abundant amongst 
people of continental birth, but it has always been strangely rare 
amongst the English; the mass of us, indeed, have none of it. Yet 
it is only to those who have it or who are able to acquire it, that it is 
of any use to talk about the matter. It is almost impossible for the 
ordinary Englishman to get himself accepted in a French house; but 
the special Englishman who intends. to succeed and will apply the 
necessary means will rarely fail.- Those means are so simple in 
themselves that it looks at first sight as if anybody could employ 
them; they are composed of two elements only: you must speak 
French and you must behave as the French do. Nothing more 
is required. Yet very few of our compatriots consent to behave 
as the French do. The reason is that “behave” is, in the 
sense in which it serves here, an unlimited word; it carries 
with it a good many obligations; it includes a good many sorts 
of conduct ; it signifies usages, manners, movements, aspects, dress ; 
it implies conversation, choice of subjects, character of opinions, 
knowledge of persons and of things; it involves ideas, sym- 
pathies, and even prejudices. This broad application of behaviour 
is not to be learnt in a day, but it is indispensable to acquire it 
before a complete result can be attained. When at last it is really 
reached, a very bright form of life is unfolded to the stranger, a life 
of which the precise like is to be found nowhere else, a life which, to 
those who know it fully and can measure it rightly, is more 
buoyant, more sparkling, and yet more simple and contenting, than 
any other life in Europe. It is amusing without frivolity, intelli- 
gent without effort, graceful without affectation, glittering without 
ostentation, exciting without fatigue, natural without uniformity. 
It is a life of unexampled liberty; in no other land is society so 
absolutely unfettered, so independent of rules, so free from the 
obligation to be anything in particular ;.it guides itself by no adopted 
fancies, it copies no general type; each of its members does as he 
likes, thinks what he likes, says what he likes, and is himself. It is 
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a life in which there is no absorption of the unit into the mass; 
each unit remains specific, counts as a separate force, and is encou- 
raged by perceiving his own value and use. It is a life which does 
not cover up incapacity under the cloak of a universally imitated 
model ; all its elements must contribute by personal effort to the 
common end; they must play their part or drop out of the move- 
ment. It is a life which has no passive side; it admits no silent 
lookers on; every one must act. It is a life which sharpens the 
wits, which quickens all those who share in it. And from all this 
springs up that wonderful imprévu which is the greatest of the 
many distinguishing marks of Paris society, that constant newness 
and unexpectedness in the subjects and the form of idea and talk 
which give such vivid brightness to all its aspects. If the ideal of 
a theoretically perfect society be the grouping together of men and 
women for the purpose of extracting from each other the largest 
possible proportion of varied mutual satisfactions, then, assuredly, 
the society of Paris approaches nearly to perfection. 

Now, what is there in all this that English people should be either 
unable or unwilling to share? It would seem in principle, that 
every one of us ought to wish to have the privilege of studying such 
a society, and of bringing back to England with us as large a 
portion of its spirit as can be transported across the Channel. It 
would seem that such of us as can stop in Paris ought to have no 
keener desire than to profit by the good fortune which places us in 
proximity with forms of life in which there is so much and such 
special vitality. Yet, somehow, we wish nothing of the sort; an 
infinitely small section of us has found out as yet what an admirable 
home Paris can become, and how preponderating is the influence of 
society in setting up that home. The experience and the testimony 
of the few who have made a place there are counted for almost 
nothing, our national instinct remains incredulous and indifferent. 

Yet, when we turn from the detached elements of the subject and 
view it asa whole, in its general aspect, it can scarcely be denied, even 
by the most unbelieving, that Paris possesses a fascination which is 
special to itself. The verdict of the whole world declares it. To all 
who approach the examination of the question in an open spirit, and 
who bring to it sufficient acquaintance with other places to be able 
to make the comparisons without which judgments have no value, 
Paris is the most attractive residence that men have yet constructed. 
People who need a particular climate, or who have personal reasons 
for selecting other domiciles, are justified in their preference for 
elsewhere ; but, to all those who have no such motives, to all those 
who care nothing for any particular locality, and who simply seek to 
unite as many qualifications as possible around their home, Paris 
offers an unparalleled combination of advantages. The whole world 
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(excepting England) thinks so; it has given its collective consent to 
the opinion that Paris stands above all other cities in the character, 
the extent, and the durability of itscharm. This conviction is based 
on considerations which affect every one, without distinction of 
nationality ; they apply—or they ought to apply—to ourselves as 
to all other races. Paris is habitable all the year round; its climate 
is fairly good; it presents, in the highest and most diversified forms, 
the accumulation of resources which is the mark of a great capital ; 
its public amusements are not very varied, but they are abundant ; 
its inner life is delightful; its gaiety is proverbial; considering 
what it offers, it is cheap. The English alone dissent from this 
universal proposition. New inhabitants are constantly arriving in 
Paris from all the corners of the four Continents, but the English 
residents do not increase in number. Yet there are no people to 
whom Paris offers, geographically, such facilities of access as to us; 
no people who are so near to their own land there; no people who 
go there so naturally on their way to everywhere else. Why, then, 
do we shrink back where all others gather together? Because, 
while the others leave their country behind them when they travel, 
we, on the contrary, carry England with us everywhere, and accept 
no resting-place unless we can apply in it a large portion of our 
home habits. We have been able to give ourselves that satisfaction 
all about the face of the earth, in our colonial establishments, for the 
double reason that we went to them as masters, and that, outside 
Europe, our dominating personality has not had to contend with 
indigenous institutions; but we cannot achieve the same result 
on the Continent, because we go there as guests, and find ourselves 
face to face there with existing rules and practices, and are sub- 
merged in the all-covering tide of local usages. And we are even 
more completely swamped in Paris than anywhere else; it is so big 
that we count for nothing in it. In other places we try to make a 
fight, and render ourselves thereby as disagreeable as we can; we 
absorb the sitting-room of the inn for our Sunday hymns, and the 
garden for our lawn-tennis, with the coolest disregard for every 
one but ourselves, and in that fashion we console our British hearts. 
But in Paris we can do nothing of the sort; there we are lost in 
the crowd, and have to follow the crowd, and, as we cannot stand 
the humiliation, we do not stop there. Paris cannot be made Eng- 
lish enough for us. Happily, however, these self-asserting ten- 
dencies, though still existing with terrible ferocity, are beginning to 
diminish. The British mind is expanding towards its neighbours ; 
new notions are springing up amongst us; the faculty of cosmo- 
politanising ourselves is dawning, and closer union with people of 
other nationalities, a deeper respect for their ways, and an increased 
facility of taking part in their life, will be the natural consequences. 
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If there were no hope of this it would be idle to talk of foreign homes 
for the English, and especially of Paris as a possible residence for 
some of them. If the difficulties which repel us to-day are to stop 
us continuously in the future, our actual indifference to Paris will 
naturally persist. But, as it is evident that another spirit is 
arising, a change of feeling may be confidently predicted. It would 
be premature to talk of this change as immediately impending, but 
its signs are in the air, and when it has become effective we shall, 
assuredly, take the same general view of Paris as all our neighbours 
do, and proclaim, with them, that its merits are immense. 

It is in Paris that English settlers will discover the greatest 
attainable mass of contentments which any one spot can offer ; it is 
there that they will find themselves in contact with the most 
abundant opportunities, the readiest facilities, the pleasantest occu- 
pations; it is there that they will fall upon the keenest satisfac- 
tions in art, in science, in study ; it is there that they will have the 
consciousness of the closest contact with the movement of the opinion 
of the world in all its directions; it is there that intellectually and 
socially they will get the largest return for the trouble of living; it 
is there that they will profit by the best talking, the best acting, and 
the best eating in the world. Other residences may supply some 
one of these various merits in a still more complete form, but no 
other habitation possesses them all in so equal or so advanced a 
degree, and no other abode furnishes such a collection of them for so 
low a total of household expense. Of course there are objections ; 
the main obstacles which English people may expect to have to 
overcome have been already enumerated, and the means for sur- 
mounting them have been indicated. When it has been added that 
there are none of .the usual British occupations for men, that there 
are no out-door games (the tennis-court in the Tuileries gardens 
cannot be counted as a general resource), and that strangers must, 
perforce, take up either with society or with some sort of head- 
work if they do not want to be entirely idle, the list of difficulties 
becomes tolerably complete. In order, however, to leave unmen- 
tioned no really important element of the subject, one additional 
inconvenience should be pointed out, although it does not apply 
specially to Paris, and extends over the whole earth. It is that the 
aptitude for foreign life, without which that life can never thoroughly 
succeed, represents a cost which all of us may not be willing to pay ; 
that aptitude is not to be had for nothing, it has its price, and that 
price is that no one who has once thoroughly acquired it can live 
agreeably in England afterwards. 

FRrEDERIC MARSHALL. 

















SCOTCH AND OTHER TOWNSHIPS. 


In order to obtain a clear idea of the past, present, and possible future 
of Scottish townships, I think it would be of some utility to compare 
this archaical form of holding property with similar institutions to be 
met with elsewhere. In the report of the committee appointed by 
the British Parliament to inquire into the economic condition of the 
small tenants of the north of Scotland, we find details concerning this 
primitive form of property, offering no little interest to both econo- 
mists and legislators. In my book entitled Primitive Property, I 
endeavour to prove that everywhere, before civilisation commences, 
besides the habitation and its surrounding plot of ground, which is 
transmitted in hereditary succession from father to son, land is owned 
collectively by the tribe or clan, and subjected periodically to redis- 
tribution among its members. The more remote parts of Scot- 
land, and principally the islands on the north-west coast, which are 
peopled by a branch of the Gaelic race, have preserved, up to the 
present day, traces of a similar agrarian régime. A greater or less 
number of small cultivators, called crofters or cottars, cultivate a 
certain amount of land in common, which they look upon as a farm. 
This is let to them by the proprietor directly, or by an intermediate 
person known as the middleman or tackman. The arable land is then 
equally divided among the association of crofters for one or two years, 
but always on the understanding that another division will be made 
after a certain lapse of time. The pasturage of this collective plot, 
the Scathald, is not divided, and every member of the group may 
send his cattle to feed there, sometimes under specified conditions. 

These groups or communities (the latter is the term employed by 
the Parliamentary Committee) are called townships, and are a sort of 
cross between the Jougo-Slav Zadruga and the Russian Mir. They 
resemble the Zadruga, because the families composing them are all of 
the same race, and they resemble the Mir, because the arable land is 
not cultivated in common as in the Zadruga, but is periodically 
re-divided among all the members, and each one cultivates for him- 
self. Townships may also be compared to the Swiss Alimends, 
only the former possesses no legal existence, and, consequently, no 
corporative rights whatever. They exist, but the feudal system intro- 
duced from England, which completely destroyed all rural communes, 
wholly ignored their existence. Another very important point which 
renders the crofter’s condition hard is that the land does not belong 
to them, as in the Zadruga, the Mir, or the Alimend. It is owned 
by a non-resident landlord, to whom rent must be paid. 
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Sir Henry Maine, in his book called Village Communities (pages 95 
and 97), draws a picture of the typical organization of a primitive 
township as it exists at Lauder, in Scotland. A hundred and five 
houses possess a dependency of as many plots of ground called bur- 
gess-acres. Out of 1717 acres owned collectively by the inhabitants 
one-seventh, that is to say about 240 acres, are each year set apart 
to be cultivated, and are divided into 105 plots, for which the 105 
proprietors of the burgess-acres draw lots. They each retain their 
plot for the space of a year. The remaining six-sevenths of the 
common estate is reserved for pasture land; each inhabitant is entitled 
to send two cows and fifteen sheep to graze there. This agrarian 
régime is quite in conformity with that reported by Grimm as 
established by this ancient Scandinavian and Germanic formula: 
“The compt (i.e. the dwelling) is the mother of the field; it deter- 
mines the allotment of land; the land determines the amount of 
pasturage; the pasturage the share of the forest; the forest the 
reeds for roofing the house, and the reeds the water for fishing 
according to the nets.” 

In order to give a clearer notion of the characteristics of this col- 
lective agrarian régime in the Highlands I will quote a few extracts 
from the report of the Parliamentary Committee and other publica- 
tions. Mr. Alexander Carmichael gives a very accurate picture of 
this system as now still in force in the Hebrides. He tells us that 
the English word township represents the Gaelic word baile. He, 
however, prefers the word townland. (V. Origines Parochiales, by Cosmo 
Innes, and Martin’s Western Isles, 1703.) Mr. Carmichael maintains 
that the baile or townland has a collective existence in various ways— 
by tradition, by usage, by the condition of the people, and by the 
treatment of the proprietor. At all events, he says, the word townland 
is recognised by law. The successive redistributions of the land owned 
collectively among the families forming part of the community is 
called run-rig, a corruption of the Gaelic words roinn ruith, “ division 
run.” In Gaelic the system is, however, usually spoken of as mor 
earann, or great division. 

The crofters of the Hebrides practise run-rig, but after three 
different methods, of which Barra and North and South Uist will 
furnish us each with examples. In the island of Barra, the custom 
is fast disappearing. The grazing grounds only are held in common, 
each townland being confined to its own grazing limits. An assembly 
of the inhabitants take the management of this, and appoint a shepherd 
to superintend the care of the entire herd turned out to pasture. This 
system is a prelude to the modern system, and might be called the 
neocene collective system. In South Uist, we find the intermediate 
or miocene system. The district of Tocar contains nine townlands 
and an aggregate of eighty-eight crofters. Each of these crofters 
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has a distinct croft of his own in his townland, and a share in the 
arable land common to all the crofters of the district. In addition 
to this, an extensive plain, locally called machair, belongs to them 
collectively. For the equitable allotment of this plain, the eighty- 
eight crofts are divided into four sections of twenty-two each, and 
these sections or wards are presided over by constables, elected by the 
people in the general meeting, moot, and the whole district by a 
“Maor”’ appointed by the landlord. The undivided ground, the 
clar or leob as it is called, is divided into four quarters, and these 
quarters are balloted for by the constables for their respective con- 
stituencies. When this is done, the constables, aided by the Maor 
and the people, subdivide their sections into the requisite number of 
rigs or ridges, imirean in Gaelic, for which the crofters cast lots, and 
the “rig ” which falls to a man is his for three years; at the end of 
that time the cultivated land is abandoned, and fresh ground broken 
in as before. 

This is exactly the system described by Cesar and Tacitus: Agri 
pro numero cultorum ab universis in vices occupantur. Arva per annos 
mutant et superest ager. (Germania xxvi.) Sed privati ae separati 
agri apud eos nihil est, neque longius anno remanere uno in loco incolendt 
causa licet. (De Bello Gallico, iv. 1.) 

During summer and winter, the flocks of the entire community, 
herded by one or two herdsmen, as need be, are allowed to graze over 
the machairs, as also on the cultivated ground after harvest time. 

In North Uist, nearly all the crofter land is held and worked on 
the intermediate system of run-rig as in South Uist; but three large 
farms held collectively are still worked on the old primitive system, 
which may be called the pliocene collective landholding system. 
They are probably the only examples to be met with in the British 
Isles. “I cannot help,” says Mr. Carmichael, “ heaving a sigh of 
regret on seeing a system, once and for ages the land system of 
millions of the human race, now discarded and disappearing for ever. 
It reminds one of those melancholy lines which, mingled with the 
dirge-like strains of the waves, so aptly render the wail of Celtic 
sorrow— 


‘Cha till, cha till, cha till mi tuille.’ 
‘I return, I return, I return never more.’ ” 


These three agrarian townships are called Hosta, Caolas Paipil and 
Heisgir; the latter will serve as an example. This island is three 
miles in length, and a mile and a third in breadth at its broadest. 
All the land is held in common by the ten tenants. There are no 
crofts, therefore no part of the land is held permanently. The tenants 
meet once a year to decide upon the piece of ground to be broken up 
for cultivation, and to divide it. To effect this, the constable takes 
a rod and marks off the land, after which lots are drawn by the 
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herdsman, who places them one by one in a line on the ground, and 
this order is the one in which the occupiers of the lots will stand to 
one another in the shares. These arrangements are carried out quickly 
and quietly. As the Gaelic proverb says, Gun ghuth mor gun droch 
fhacal, “ without a loud voice, without an evil word.” <A lot called Imir 
a Bhuacaille, “ the rig of the herdsman,” is generally reserved for the 
herdsman ; itis, as a rule, the outside ridge, bordering on the grazing, 
to induce him to keep the other ridges safe, as they lie behind it. In 
English villages, in the Middle Ages, as in Indian villages, at the 
present day, certain fields were awarded as remuneration to those 
persons who provided such requisite implements as the agriculturist 
himself could not supply. In the Gospel, we read of Judas’ pieces of 
silver being employed to purchase “ the potter’s field.” The soldiers 
and officers of the in-delta army in Sweden, receive as a portion of 
their pay the revenue of a small farm. In Heisgir, a lot is reserved 
also for the poor, and is called Imirean nam boc. Such is the system 
of roinn ruith or run-rig in its most archaic form. When the 
communities break up marshy land for culture, they divide it into 
narrow strips about five feet wide, and separated by trenches for the 
purpose of drainage. Often in England one still sees traces of these 
strips of land or Baulks. 

The seaweed, which is useful as manure, may be collected by every 
one when it is deposited on the beach in large quantities, but when 
the deposit is small, it is divided into feighinneam or pennies and 
drawn for in lots, like the land, so that each may have a share, and 
that the possession of an indispensable article may not be monopolised 
or seized upon by the strongest or the most agile. The sentiment of 
distributive justice regulates the division of the means of subsistence 
and of well-being, even to the very minutest details. 

In the island of Tyree, which has belonged for generations to the 
Duke of Argyle’s family, arable land was held and worked on the 
run-rig system, called in Ireland rundale. The common parcel of 
land destined for cultivation was divided into a number of plots for 
which lots were drawn every one or two years by the cultivators of 
each agrarian community or township. This system was exceedingly 
general in the North of Scotland, says the Duke of Argyle, from 
whom we borrow these details. 

“It was, of course,” says the Duke, ‘‘the interest and duty of proprietors to 
put an end to this system and by no other agency than proprietary power and 


right could it have been abolished.”—The Croft and Farms in the Hebrides. By 
the Duke of Argyle. Pages 7 and 8. 

From a great number of records of the last century we may deduct that the 
townships system with run-rig, or rundale as they call it in Ireland, was 
then everywhere in existence in the Highlands.—(Vide Spene, Celtic Scotland, 
Vil. p. 129; iii. pp. 369-71; A. Campbell, The Grampians Desolate, 1804, pp. 
769-70 ; Pennant, Tour in Scotland, ii. p- 315.) 


Now the common possession and administration of rights of pas- 
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turage constitute the essential characteristic of Highland townships. 
In this manner an agrarian system which, as far as law is concerned, 
exists merely as a popular fiction, and as such is tolerated by the 
proprietor, possesses a reality recognised by custom, and which could 
not be destroyed without exciting extensive opposition and indigna- 
tion. The Parliamentary Commissioners add that they are of opinion 
that this organization of townships, although very rudimentary, 
possesses certain special advantages, which would tend to avoid special 
evils and, on the whole, perhaps secure better results than if mere 
individual interests were called into play. It cannot be denied that the 
crofters regret the old primitive system which has disappeared prin- 
cipally, as the Duke of Argyle shows, through the action of the land- 
lords and their agents. An Act passed in the year 1695, concerning 
the division of agrarian communities, was judged applicable to the 
whole of Scotland, and this considerably facilitated their destruction. 

Here are some of the advantages of this collective agrarian owner- 
ship, according to the Commissioners’ Report. As small cultivators 
have more land at their command, they can subject it to a system of 
rotation more in keeping with the rigour of the climate. And on 
the collective grazing ground, each family could send many more 
cattle to feed, than on the tiny slip of land now allotted to them. 
They could more easily dispose of the river, of the moorland, or of 
the seaweed. They did not live in constant dread of an increase of 
rent, but felt safe in a sense of an hereditary right of succession, 
which procured for them what the law has just granted the Irish 
tenantry, security of tenure. 

The Parliamentary Commissioners propose the granting of a legal 
existence to these townships, so that they may retain their common 
pasture lands, and ameliorate it and construct roads and bridges, at 
the common cost, thus imitating the communes of the Continent. In 
this way a check would be put on the actions of landlords, who have, in 
many instances, during more than a century and a half, been gradu- 
ally incorporating portions of these common lands into their own 
sheep farms. It is proposed that the inhabitants of townships should 
have the right gratis, to cut turf, collect seaweed for manure, and 
grass or reeds to repair the roofs of their dwellings. Any township 
of too restricted proportions shall be permitted to claim from the 
landlord an additional concession of territory. The sheriff shall 
decide whether or not this demand be acceded to, and shall fix the 
rental to be paid to the landlord. No township can under any cir- 
cumstances be suppressed without the assent of at least two-thirds of 
its members. 

In reply to the objection that it is contrary to economic principles 
to establish a law opposed to liberty of contract, for the purpose of 
prolonging the existence of an old-fashioned institution, which must 
ere long succumb to the natural effects of competition, the Com- 
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missioners argue that their suggestions are justified by the special 
conditions of the soil, of the climate, and of agriculture in the High- 
lands. The working classes and agriculturists cannot rely for food 
on the cereal crops, which are far too uncertain. They depend for 
subsistence on their flocks of sheep and cattle. Grazing grounds 
are therefore absolutely necessary ; but the surface of the soil is too 
irregular and rugged, and vegetation is too backward and too poor in 
these isles, swept by Atlantic gales, and deprived of the sun by too 
much rain and fog, for each owner of a plot of ground to possess also 
separate pasture land, which would also be, in all probability, far up 
on the mountain. The choice lies, therefore, not between individual 
or collective grazing-grounds, but between the latter or none at all, 
and it must not be forgotten that their suppression would imply 
the utter ruin and enforced emigration of the crofters. In a 
study on property in the Marche, in Italy, Mr. Ghino Valenti’ 
employs precisely the same argument. He proves that communal 
grazing grounds up on the mountains could only answer as individual 
property, if they were owned as Jatifundia, by one large proprietor. 

In addition to the numerous examples of townships where the 
collective property periodically experienced redivision, which I cited 
in my Primitive Property, there are many other such examples to 
be met with in Europe. In an Essay on Common Fields in Salem, 
Professor H. B. Adams mentions that the earliest plantations 
in the United States were generally common fields administered 
on the system of the Scottish townships. In an American review, 
entitled The Nation (10 Jan., 1878), there is an article on the remark- 
able prosperity of the township of the island of Nantucket, where, in 
spite of the prevalence of great riches, collective property held its 
ground until 1820. Mr. E. Belot has, more recently, published a 
pamphlet on this same subject. According to two very distinguished 
economists, the one Portuguese, M. Oliveira Martins, the other 
Spanish, M. de Azcarate, in the Iberian Peninsula, amongst a popula- 
tion whose race, religion, climate, soil, economic conditions are wholly 
different, the same agrarian system is to be found as with the Highland 
townships. If traces of this primitive custom are to be met with at 
points so distant from each other, may we not conclude that it was 
formerly general? To do this we have but to follow the line of 
argument of botanists who, when they find the same plants on the 
Swiss and Norwegian mountains, and not on the plains between, 
deduct the conclusion that they formerly were also spread over the 
intermediate regions. 

In the examples hitherto mentioned, we have seen the collective 
régime as a mere declining institution, but throughout Southern 
Germany it may be met with in full vigour, as also in German 


(1) Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta *Agraria, Provincia di Ancona Ascoli, Piceno, 
Macerata e Pesaro, 
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Switzerland, which is more vast than half of England, and where it 
occupies a most important place in all rural economy under the name 
of Allmend.' This word which is sometimes written Ad/mand is, 
according to Grimm, derived from A/gemeinde, “ the thing belonging 
to all.” Synonyms full of instruction, the same word Gemeinde, in 
Dutch Gemeente, means the political and economic community, in 
Latin communitas. Both the word and the institution it designates 
may be found more or less well preserved in the entire Germanic 
world, even as far north as Scandinavia. In Norway the term 
employed is Al/mindingar, and in Sweden Almaenning. 

The Allmend is generally composed of forest, meadow, and pasture 
land (Wald, Weide und Feld). The forests provide the inhabitants of 
the village with wood for fuel and also for building purposes, in case 
of necessity, and subject to certain specified rules. The arable land 
is divided among the villagers, sometimes for a space of nine or 
twelve years, but as a rule for life. The general regulation is that 
each individuaf is allowed to turn out on the common pasture all the 
cattle he has kept at his cost through the winter. The lots of culti- 
vated ground are sometimes all the same size, but in many localities 
they are most unequal, and wheii this is the case they are divided into 
three, four, or five different categories. The youngest members are 
allotted the lowest category, and then, as the elder ones die off, they 
rise, step by step, until they, in their turn, attain the first category. 
In some Allmends, as soon as a young man attains his majority he is 
provided with a lot, but asarule he must have a house, or hearth, 
of his own, eigenes feuler, or at allevents bea married man. The great 
disadvantage of this latter system, which has-not unfrequently caused 
it to be abandoned, is that it induces men to marry for the purpose of 
obtaining a portion of the collective lands. It would perhaps be a 
means of encouraging an increase of population in those countries 
where, as in France, this is estimated to be not sufficiently rapid. In 
some communes certain lots are held in reserve for young couples, 
and are let until they are allotted. In others they must wait until 
the death of an older member leaves a lot ownerless; then all the 
members mount a step and the newly-married pair commence with 
one of the smaller lots at the bottom of the ladder. Formerly, no 
rental whatever was claimed for this land; now a small one is 
demanded for the purpose of keeping the entire Allmend in a state of 
proper repair, or, if this be not needed, the money is spent in supply- 
ing the general wants of the commune. 

In Switzerland the Allmend generally belongs to the descendants 


(1) See my book on Primitive Property, and more especially with respect to the 
Alimend in Germany, the interesting {chapter by Professor Karl Biicher, which he 
added to his translation of it into German, entitled “ Ureigenthum.”’ For the Swiss 
Allmend, see the very complete work of Professor Von Miasrowski, Die Schweizerische 
Alimend. 
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of the original members of the community, who form thus a separate 
corporation, from which not only mere residents, but even those who 
have received only the freedom of the city or commune, are excluded. 
In Germany, and especially in Baden, Hesse, and Wurtemberg, the 
Allmend is looked upon as the right of all citizens. This is compara- 
tively a modification of the old system, but it is already clamoured 
for in Switzerland, and the intervention of the Canton legislators 
is even requested, because the number of inhabitants excluded is ever 
on the increase. 

In old Germanic law, as in Switzerland in the Middle Ages, the 
right of Allmend went with the dwelling, and was therefore a 
real right, which was transmitted with the property. It must not be 
supposed that the Allmend is at all an exceptional institution only to 
be met with in some few villages lost among the mountains. It exists, 
on the contrary, in full vigour in the admirably cultivated plain of 
Basle, and even on the very banks of the Rhine, in Hesse; that is 
to say, everywhere where the dissolving action of the French Civil 
Code and the systematic hostility of communal or government 
authorities, have not enforced its being abandoned. The question has 
been more than once debated in the Chambers of Baden and Wurtem- 
berg, and the State has already issued general edicts on the subject. 
This has not been done in Switzerland, where the communal authori- 
ties have been hitherto sovereign (vide Wurtemberg: Edict for the 
administration of communes and foundations, March, 1822. Law as 
to the absolute rights of citizens and communes, 1833. Hesse: 
Communal regulations, 1832. Baden: Law as to commune and the 
rights of citizens, 1831. Hohenzollern, 1837). In all this part of 
Germany not only the peasantry possessing common lands and the 
different administrations, but also economists such as Rau, Hoffmann 
and Knaus, were in favour of the preservation of the Allmend, and 
several wise and well-meaning regulations have corrected mistakes 
which previously existed, such as the too great splitting up of lots 
of land, so that the smallest lot must now consist of about two-thirds 
of an acre. 

The extent of the Allmend varies from one locality to another. As 
a rule the communal forests supply enough wood for fuel for all the 
families of the village, and in Switzerland the mountains afford suffi- 
cient pasturage for very large herds of cattle or goats. The arable 
land is generally divided into several fields. The nearest home is, 
as a rule, reserved for fruit and vegetables, and in the others potatoes 
and cereals are grown. In Germany the cultivated Allmend is of 
recent origin. It has been formed by the cutting down of forests or the 
tilling of some meadow land, during the last century, or at the com- 
mencement of the present, when the growth of population has necessi- 
tated a more intensive system of cultivation and permanent stabulation. 

In the two principalities of Hohenzollern, out of 84,000 “ morgen” 
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50,000, or more than three-fifths, belong to the Alimends. Baden is 
the only country which has published an official statistic of communal 
property, and this appeared in 1854. We find here that 1,250 
communes, that is to say two-thirds of the total number, distributed 
among the inhabitants in wood alone (523), in wood and arable 
land (727); 95,098 families received plots of land, the average size 
of which was about an acre. The size of these plots nevertheless 
varies very considerably. It is estimated that in 208 communes 
they are inferior to a Baden morgen, #.e. less than an acre, and this 
serves merely for a kitchen garden. In 876 communes they vary 
from one and a half to two morgen; in this case some cereals are 
cultivated ; and in 18 communes the plots vary from seven to ten 
morgen. The Board of Communal Affairs in the canton of Berne 
published in 1882 statistics from which we learn that the property 
owned by the Allmends and Communes in 1880 was worth 
102,955,680 francs, although many villages no longer possessed any 
at all. In Germany even very large communes and towns, situated 
in the best cultivated and most fertile districts, Heidelberg and 
Worms for example, still preserve their Allmend. 

The advantages of a system of collective communal property appear 
to me to be very great. In the first place it assures to each family in 
the village a plot of ground, and thus maintains small landowners. 
During the early centuries of the Middle Ages the successors of the 
old chiefs of tribes transformed their political authority into a sort of 
right of domain of the soil. In Switzerland, on the contrary, the 
peasantry gradually shook themselves free of the yoke of the great 
lords, and drove them from the country. They thus reconquered 
altogether full and complete ownership over the collective territory, 
and each cultivator secured for himself undisturbed individual pos- 
session. In England the reverse took place: the manor destroyed 
the commune, which no longer exists even in name, and converted 
the chieftain’s limited domain into an unlimited right of proprietor- 
ship, much as if Louis XIV. had concluded from the formula that 
“ France belongs to the King,” that he had the right to retain all the 
revenues of all the land for himself. 

The Allmend, that is to say, the communal domain, allotted for 
each one’s lifetime, attaches the villager to his village, and prevents 
the population crowding off to the slums of great cities, thus opposing 
an obstacle to misery, as each family possesses a lot of arable land 
where a portion; at least, of its necessary subsistence can be obtained, 
and which can never be alienated. Is not this far superior to unions 
and workhouses, which, as in England, provide for the poor? Each 
individual attached to the a/ma parens in his own commune feels that 
he has a home. That word possesses a true meaning for him; he has 
land which he can call his; he is not like the worker without 
capital, for whom the words fatherland and home are but too often, 
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at the present day, mere abstract terms. The members of this old 
agrarian association, who take part in the administration of the col- 
lective domains, serve an apprenticeship for political life, and become 
in this way accustomed to the direction of public affairs. They are 
present at deliberations, and are allowed to take part in the debates. 
They choose their own president, secretary, and keeper ; they see the 
annual accounts given in, which they have the right to discuss and 
approve or criticise. Thus they become initiated into the mechanism 
of free institutions, and the administrative aptitude, so necessary to 
each individual in a democratic country, becomes developed. We 
must not forget that American democracy also took root in the town- 
ship. 

It might be thought that the temporary tenure is less favourable 
to cultivation than hereditary property. And certainly the latter is 
the best possible stimulus to labour when the owner himself culti- 
vates; but when land is let, however long the lease may be, the 
guarantee is less secure than the tenure for life in the Allmend. 

There is another more important consideration. Individual property 
admits of the monopolisation of land, and then tenants become wholly 
defenceless against the hard law of competition. With communal 
property divided among all the inhabitants, the land remains in the 
hands of those who make it yield what it does, which is at once more 
just and more favourable to social interests. What a contrast between 
the condition of the inhabitants of a Swiss village and that of the 
tenants of a village belonging to an English landlord! Certainly 
many large landed proprietors in England and in Scotland have done 
much for the improvement of the soil, and invested in it immense 
capital, which gives them only a very small or no return. But the 
Swiss peasants enjoy the integral fruits of their labour; they have 
wood from the forest, hay from the meadows, fish from the streams, 
and the entire harvests; whereas the Scotch crofters are forced to 
deliver up the entire net produce of their labour, which is spent in 
large capitals or abroad. Village communities are a sort of co-opera- 
tive agricultural societies, which have been preserved since the most 
primitive ages, and which are based on hereditary customs. The object 
pursued by certain reformers is therefore attained here. 

As the two most eminent politicians of ancient and modern times, 
Aristotle and Montesquieu, demonstrated, the greatest danger which 
menaces the maintenance of democracy is the too great inequality of 
fortunes. Machiavelli expresses this truth very clearly :—*“In all 
republics, when the struggle between patricians and plebeians, between 
the aristocracy and the people, is at an end, and democracy has 
gained the upper hand, there remains still a state of opposition, which 
finishes only with the republic itself—the strife between the rich and 
the poor, between those who have and those who have not.” By 
giving to each family in the village a share of the collective estate, 
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the Allmend prevents excessive inequality opening an abyss between 
the upper and lower orders of society. The strife between rich and 
poor cannot, under these circumstances, bring about the ruin of 
democratic institutions, because no one is very poor and no one very 
rich. Visit the canton of Unterwalden, or the Black Forest, or Nor- 
way; property isin no danger. Why should it be? Who would be 
likely to threaten it? Every man is himself a landowner. In the 
United States, in Servia, and in some few other countries, efforts are 
being made to attain a similar result by the enactment of laws insuring 
to each family a homestead not liable to seizure or confiscation under 
any circumstances; but the Allmend is preferable, for as it belongs to 
the commune, any general ameliorations or improvements are carried 
out under its direction, and the whole is regularly supervised and 
kept in proper order. 

When private property is concentrated in a few hands, by entail and 
laws such as in England leave intestate’s property to the eldest son, the 
principle of ownership in land comes to be violently assailed, and level- 
ling legislative measures are proposed, as I have shown in my essay of 
the Cobden Club volume on Land Tenure in various Countries. If, on 
the contrary, the inheritance is equally divided between all the chil- 
dren, as in France or Belgium, properties may become so cut up that 
they may be said to crumble to ashes. When the commune regulates 
divisions it prevents excess in this “chopping-up” process. A limit 
has been fixed in this way more than once in both Baden and Wur- 
temberg. Careful cultivation of the Allmend can also be encouraged, 
on the one hand by offering every year prizes for the plots the best 
cared for, and on the other by exacting a fine or a diminution of 
their share from those who have neglected their land. 

I do not myself go so far as to believe that the Allmend would 
prove a complete solution of what is called the social question, 
for I do not think a receipt exists capable of at once curing 
humanity of the evils and iniquities with which it is afflicted, 
and which are the unhappy consequences of a long past of 
violence, usurpation, and misgovernment. Improvements can only 
be made slowly and progressively, and it would be an important step 
in the right direction, if an institution which secures a more equal 
distribution of property, and opposes an obstacle to pauperism and to 
agricultural labourers abandoning their villages, were to become 
generalised. But it will be objected that humanity will not admit 
of archaic customis, which characterized the earliest days of civilisa- 
tion, being re-established. My reply to this is that democracy and 
direct government, which are to all appearance the latest stage attained 
by the present social evolution, are a mere return to the political 
organization of primitive societies. Multa que cecidere renascentur. 

EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
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Wuar has become of Italian opera? and how does it happen that this 
s2ason, for the first time since 1727, and only the second time since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, London is without this once 
favourite form of entertainment? To say that London has, until 
this season, had performances of Italian opera every year for upwards 
of a century and a half, is indeed to understate the case. For nearly 
forty years past, as each new season arrived, the “ nobility, gentry 
and the public,” have been accustomed to see Italian opera announced 
by at least two rival managers ; and there have been seasons in which 
three, theatres for the representation of Italian opera have been 
opened and kept open at the same time. If the collapse of Italian 
opera had for the last year or two been anticipated, it is certain that 
some four or five years ago Italian opera in England was prosperous 
enough. This was shown, indeed, by the budget of the Royal Italian 
Opera, as published at the time when it was being arranged to hand 
over the concern to a limited liability company. But inasmuch as for 
many years past Italian opera in England has received no new element 
of strength—no new work since Aida, no new singer since Albani—it 
has been gradually, though for a time almost imperceptibly, receiving 
less attention ; until at last the “psychological moment” has arrived at 
which this fact must have become strikingly apparent to all con- 
cerned ; to the manager unable to open his theatre, to the singers 
unable to obtain engagements, and, finally, to the public, deprived 
of a kind of entertainment to which it had become accustomed and 
was, under certain conditions, attached. 

For some time before its present collapse Italian opera was living 
more or less satisfactorily on its past reputation. There wasa period, 
no doubt—a period which belongs to history, and which is quite 
beyond the recollection of the present generation of opera-goers— 
when, in addition to the character taken by the prima donna, all the 
other parts in an opera were adequately filled. Of late years, how- 
ever, the manager of an Italian opera company has depended, and, 
indeed, has had to depend on prime donne alone. Apart from criti- 
cism, and simply as a matter of fact, no tenor capable of moving an 
audience has appeared in England since the retirement of Mario, a 
dozen years ago ; and in the absence of tenors capable of the singing 
with due effect the music intended for them, it became the fashion in 
many operas to cut such music down—manifestly to the injury of the 
work as a whole. The tenor parts being thus deprived of such 
value as they had formerly possessed, the public ceased to take 
interest in them ; and every Italian opera, though originally com- 
posed for three—or more generally four—great singers, got to be 
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looked upon as a one-part opera in connection with which the only 
point worth considering was—who played the part of the prima donna. 
When Lucia had once gone through her scene of musical madness no 
one stayed to witness the final performances of the despondent 
Edgardo ; though the scene of his despair and death was at one time 
looked upon as the most dramatic portion of the opera. M. Scudo, 
indeed, writing some thirty or forty years ago, in the days when 
competent Edgardos were more plentiful than competent Lucias, 
regarded it not only as the composer’s finest page, but as one in which, 
inspired by the situation, he rose above himself and displayed by 
exception a degree of feeling and power approaching to genius. 
The interest in Donizetti’s opera now comes to an end with the last 
note sung by the demented heroine; and similarly the interest of 
La Sonnambula is centred almost exclusively in Amina, that of Z/ 
Barbiere in Rosina, that of Rigoletto in Gilda. 

There are other Italian operas which have ceased to be played 
because, a capable Italian tenor being out of the question, it has been 
found equally impossible to meet with a prima donna possessing 
enough volume of voice and enough histrionic power to fill such parts 
as those of Norma and Lucrezia Borgia. Foreign singers have 
Italianised themselves, of which the result has been to strengthen the 
prima donna department in its lighter subdivisions and to give us such 
excellent vocalists as Lucca, Nilsson, and Albani. But neither from 
Italy nor from any other country has come either a “ dramatic 
soprano ” qualified by voice and style to sustain such characters as 
have just been mentioned, or a tenor capable of doing justice to any 
of the great parts written for the tenor voice. By a curious coinci- 
dence, which, however, may in some measure be explained by the 
ordinary relations between cause and effect, Italy ceased to produce 
singers just as Italian composers were ceasing to produce operas. 
Since Grisi and Mario no singer who has attained celebrity in 
England has been at once of Italian birth and Italian education : 
though Madame Adelina Patti, half Italian, half Spanish by origin, 
did, I believe, study in early youth under Italian professors—the 
place of study, however, being not Milan or Naples, but New York. 

Nor since Verdi finished his career with Aida, has any opera 
brilliant enough and powerful enough to delight audiences in all 
parts of the civilised world been brought out. That is what an opera 
to fulfil its natural function, ought really todo. Berlioz described 
music as “the art of moving intelligent men by means of sequences 
and combinations of sounds;” an excellent definition, excluding alike 
strains that are frivolous and harmonies that are merely learned. So at 
least it would seem until we ask ourselves what by the words “ intelli- 
gent men” Berlioz really meant. The definition leaves us in doubt as 
to what the words “intelligent men” signify. Sir Walter Scott was 
something more than an intelligent man. But in connection with 
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music he could only be “moved” by airs which he regarded as 
Scotch. Sydney Smith was an intelligent man. But he declares in 
one of his essays that he would not sit out an oratorio “ except under 
sentence of a British jury;” and he has elsewhere observed that 
what irritates him so much in music is not so much the noise as the 
evident malice with which this noise has been prepared and combined 
beforehand. The intelligent Alexandre Dumas held that “of all 
noises music is the most disagreeable.” Innumerable cases might, 
indeed, be cited of men of “ intelligence,” including intelligence of a 
very high kind, in connection with literary art, to whom music either 
said nothing, or said what they would rather not hear. Berlioz’s 
definition can all the same be made generally serviceable, if we take 
it for granted that when he spoke of intelligent men he meant intelli- 
gent men capable of being affected by those “ sequences and com- 
binations of sounds” which, in cases of genuine music, were to 
“move” them; and whether this be or be not the test of genuine 
music, it is really the test of a good opera. 

An opera, like a drama, has in every case been written for the 
public; chiefly, it may be hoped, for the more intelligent portion of 
it, but in any case for the public as a whole. An opera may possess 
great musical merits, and yet not please the public; and every one 
knows that many operas which have delighted the public for years 
and years inevery part of Europe are looked upon by severe musicians 
with a feeling which might be described as contempt, did not that 
word imply the view held by a superior towards persons and things 
beneath him. The error in this case (for error there obviously is) 
arises from music written for a special dramatic purpose being treated. 
as music composed for its own sake. Many dramas and comedies 
which, equally with J/ Trovatore and La Traviata, have found their 
way all over Europe (no drama or comedy, by the way, has ever 
attained nearly so much popularity as the most popular of Verdi’s 
operas), are of very doubtful value as literature, though excellent as 
stage plays; and similarly it may be said of all Italian operas still 
performed—written for the most part between the years 1830 and 
1865—that, however little title they may have to be regarded as monu- 
ments of learning and art, they have served their purpose as musical 
dramas. More than this might be claimed for them, if only in virtue 
of such pieces as the concerted finale to the second act of Lucia, the 
Miserere scene in Ii Trovatore, the quartet in Rigoletto, and the quintet 
in Un Ballo in Maschera. Nor ought it to be forgotten that one of the 
high-priests of the musical sect which cries anathema upon all operas 
but those of Wagner, has for a long series of years shown his apprecia- 
tion of the most popular Italian operas by drawing from them for his 
elaborate and brilliant fantasias their most striking themes. It is in 
any case with Italian opera and its collapse that we are dealing ; and in 
considering the various causes that, for a time at least, have brought 
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that description of entertainment to an end, it is scarcely necessary to 
inquire at this late day into its artistic value. Its defects, and even 
from a certain point of view (which is not that of the public) its 
absurdities have often been pointed out. But it is not by reason of 
any critical objection to them on the part of audiences that in London 
as in Paris, works of this kind are for the present no longer played. 

All operas are of necessity based on certain conventions which seem 
ridiculous to those who are not sufficiently moved by the music to 
accept them. But though in most Italian operas the singers are 
studied too much and the subject too littl—dramatic effect being 
thus sacrificed to flowing melodies and opportunities for vocalisation 
—it is certain all the same that, with a Patti, a Mario, an Alboni, a 
Tamburini, and a Lablache to support it, a favourite Italian opera of 
Verdi, of Donizetti, or even of the more antiquated Rossini, would draw 
larger houses now than ever. This may be inferred on the soundest 
arithmetical principles, from the immense audiences attracted by the 
most familiar works of the old Italian repertory, with no part adequately 
impersonated except the one undertaken by Madame Adelina Patti. 

One would think at a first glance that the condition of an art 
must be flourishing in proportion to the incomes earned by its pro- 
fessors. Yet, in connection with Italian opera, the highest salaries 
* ever known have been paid during the last two years, when Italian 
opera was on the point of breaking down. Four hundred pounds a 
night to Madame Patti in England, eight hundred pounds (exclusive 
of a merely nominal fee of eighty pounds a night to her business 
agent) in the United States, testified to the highly exceptional value 
of Madame Patti’s talents—consequent in a great degree upon their 
rarity. Two hundred pounds a night—the lowest figure at which, 
up to the time of the collapse, a prima donna of the first rank, next 
only in pre-eminence to Madame Patti, would consent to appear— 
was, until a very few years ago, thought sufficient even by Madame 
Patti herself ; whose terms, however, have been raised (have, to be just, 
been raised for her by rival speculators) as singers of the highest merit 
have become more and more difficult to meet with: her own superi- 
ority becoming in this manner more and more marked. Thus, as before 
observed, the decline of Italian opera has had the effect of sending up 
in inverse ratio the salaries of Italian vocalists. 

It is not, indeed, the taste for Italian opera that has died out so 
much as Italian opera itself; performances of Italian lyric dramas 
by Italians or thoroughly Italianised vocalists, having become less 
and less adequate, until at last the whole fabric has given way. The 
attraction of the prima donna among prime donne was genuine and 
substantial to the last. She drew, that is to say, from the public (at 
least in England) more even than she received from the manager. But 
the interest of the representation in which she appeared was concen- 
trated in her alone; and the carelessness of the public as to the work 
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represented was justified by the imperfect style in which all the parts 
but that of the prima donna were sung. 

Oddly enough, the collapse of Italian opera in England has, in 
rather an instructive manner, been accompanied by a similar collapse 
in France; where, after a career of nearly a century, dating from the 
revolutionary year of 1789, it was brought to a sudden stop by the 
disasters of 1870. After a time attempts were made to revive it, but 
on an incomplete basis, and without success; and last winter the 
curious spectacle was to be witnessed at Paris of an Italian Opera at 
which the chief, indeed the sole, attraction was a tenor entirely un- 
supported ; just as some months before in London an Italian opera had 
been carried on in which the prima donna element was strikingly unduly 
prominent. In each case there was remarkable poverty of singers ; 
and this in connection with works composed with a special view to 
from three to five vocalists—generally four—of the highest gifts and ac- 
quirements. Operas expressly written for, say, Grisi, Mario, Tamburini, 
and Lablache do not enjoy a fair chance when in London they are 
given with no part perfectly filled but that of the prima donna; in Paris 
with no part filled with anything like adequacy but that of the tenor. 

There is, indeed, no reason whatever for supposing that the most 
familiar of Italian operas—orma, for instance, La Sonnambula, Lucia 
and Lucrezia Borgia, Il Trovatore and La Traviata—not to mention 
such undeniably dramatic works in a newer style as Rigoletto, Un Ballo 
in Maschera, and finally Aida—will not for years to come prove greatly 
attractive if vocalists can only be found to sing them as they should 
be sung. Every one knows them; every opera-goer knows them by 
heart. As much, however, can be said of numbers of old plays which 
still please—please, indeed, as much as ever when they are well acted ; 
but which interpreted by bad actors or by an insufficient number of 
good ones, cannot possibly attract an audience. The School for Scandal, 
with no part in it well filled but that of Lady Teazle, would indeed 
be a worse entertainment by a good deal than J/ Barbiere with 
Madame Patti as Rosina and no one worth mentioning in any of the 
other characters; though the dialogue of Sheridan, like the music of 
Rossini (above all in the Barber), has only to be uttered correctly in 
order in some measure to produce its effect. 

There are some popular Italian operas which, unlike J/ Barbiere in 
the comic and Aida in the serious style, are worth very little as music; 
not very much more, for example, than the Lady of Lyons—never- 
theless, an admirable acting play—is worth considered as literature. 
Those, however, which still hold the stage are certainly far above this 
not very high artistic level; and putting criticism—or, in other 
words, the expression of personal opinion—on one side, the permanent 
success achieved by some dozen or more of these works in various 
parts of Europe seems to prove in a positive manner their substantial 

value. An enormous number of ‘*intelligent men” in different 
countries have certainly been “moved” by them. What capital is 
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there in which even the much hackneyed (also for reasons above 
mentioned, much mutilated) Sonnambula would not cause general 
enthusiasm if the part of Anima could be played again by a second 
Malibran, the part of Elvino by a second Rubini ? 

Although what goes in London by the name of “ Italian opera” 
includes representations of French and even German operas by 
artists who, singing in the Italian language, are for the most part 
not Italian, this entertainment in its purest form consists of Italian 
operas sung by Italian singers. It has never been restricted to works 
composed by Italians nor to singers of Italian nationality. Handel, 
Hasse, Gluck, Mozart, and in our own day Meyerbeer, composed 
Italian operas ; operas, that is to say, founded on Italian Uibretti and 
treated in accordance with Italian forms. Sontag, too, a German, 
and Malibran, a Spaniard, are classed with the most illustrious 
Italian singers ; they had, in fact, formed themselves in the Italian 
school, and they made their reputation by singing in Italian works. 
But from the time of Rossini Italian opera in Italy, and wherever 
Italian opera had become established abroad—as in London, Paris, 
St. Petersburg, Vienna, Dresden, and Madrid — consisted almost 
entirely of works by Italians;-Rossini supplanting all his prede- 
cessors to be himself before long, not supplanted but supported by 
his imitators, Donizetti and Bellini; to whom was afterwards to be 
joined the last of his school—the composer of the greatest serious opera 
that it has produced. Verdi’s Aida may possibly mark the end of Italian 
opera. It at least marks an entire cessation in the productiveness of 
Italian composers ; counting, of course, those only who, like Rossini, 
Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi, have appealed to the whole world and 
found in every civilised country willing and enthusiastic audiences. 

If the collapse of Italian opera has been caused mainly by the dis- 
appearance of really competent Italian singers, the termination of the 
line of Italian composers who for fifty years (from the beginning of 
Rossini’s until the end of Verdi’s career) were constantly giving to 
Italian opera; through new works, new life must also be counted for 
something, and even for a great deal. If another Aida, Ballo in 
Maschera, or Rigoletto could be written, managers would seek every- 
where for singers capable of representing the new work in a worthy 
manner; and as the honour of appearing in it would also be eagerly 
sought for, it would probably be found possible to bring together for 
the occasion a prima donna, a tenor, a baritone, and a bass of a suffi- 
ciently high order. This is what Verdi actually did for his Aida and his 
Requiem, when the dearth of capable singers was already beginning 
to make itself felt. Italian opera is really, however, in the position 
of the English drama not very many years ago, when some said that 
if there were no new plays it was because there were no great actors 
to write for; others that if there were no great actors it was because 
there were no new plays for them to appear in. There is nowhere in 
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Europe a perfect company of Italian vocalists waiting for a newItalian 
opera in which to display their talents; nor (in spite of vague, in- 
consistent reports about a new version of Othello, on which Verdi 
has for some years past been said to be engaged) is there any reason to 
believe that a new Italian opera, whether bya recognised master or by a 
student of great promise, is on its side waiting for singers and an op- 
portunity of being performed. Capable Italian singers, however, if they 
could only be found in sufficient numbers, would still be able to get 
on for some considerable time longer without new operas; whereas com- 
posers would find it very difficult, except now and then for a special 
occasion, to get any new work properly sung. This, for instance, 
would have been impossible last winter in Paris, and equally so last 
summer in London. 

When, some twenty or five-and-twenty years ago, Verdi’s vein 
seemed gradually getting exhausted (not that his later works are 
inferior to his earlier ones—quite the contrary—but because he now 
produced only at long intervals), Italian managers turned to France 
and Germany for new works. Germany had, in the way of serious 
works, given Italian opera—that is to say opera in general, the opera 
that makes its way all over the world—only three productions: Zauber- 
flote, Fidelio, and Der Freischitz. German composers, through Italy 
and through France, had of course contributed to Italian and Italianised 
opera some of its finest works: Mozart’s two Italian masterpieces, 
for example, and no less than six operas composed by Meyerbeer for 
the Académie and the Opéra Comique of Paris. But Die Zauberflote, 
Fidelio, and Der Freischiitz remained the only three works adopted 
into Italian opera from the German stage, until about five-and- 
twenty years ago a work of very inferior calibre, the un- 
Germanlike Martha, was added to the number. The Italians had 
already taken from the French Auber’s Muette de Portici; and they 
next Italianised for their own purposes two of his lighter operas, Fra 
Diavolo and Les Diamants de la Couronne. In Gounod’s Faust they 
found a treasure; and in default of operas by Italian composers they 
now looked to Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, and Massenet for new 
works, and—without much looking—found again a treasure in the 
Carmen of Bizet. In Mefistofele, the first, and apparently the last 
work of its composer, the Italian companies obtained once more an 
Italian work ; not, it is true, very Italian in style, but the authentic 
work of an Italian composer, written for an Italian company and 
produced at an Italian theatre—where, by the. way, on the occasion 
of its first performance, it was violently hissed. Apart from this 
opera, which, though very impressive in parts, does not seem to have 
made a permanent mark, the Italian companies have, since Aida, 
depended for their novelties almost entirely on French composers ; 
and in the course of some twenty years they have been indebted to 
France for at least a dozen operas, including three striking successes 
—Faust, Mignon, and Carmen, of which Faust and Carmen must 
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certainly be reckoned among the greatest operatic successes of 
modern times. Both these latter works have, together with Mignon, 
passed into German and English as well as Italian ; and they have all 
three obtained in Germany and Italy the same applause with which, 
whether played by Italian or English companies, they have con- 
stantly been received in England. These three operas were all 
introduced into England by the companies either of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre or of the Royal Italian Opera; so that Italian opera seems, 
until the moment of its disappearance, to have done good by making 
known to our public works with which it might otherwise have 
remained for some time unacquainted. Mr. Carl Rosa, however, has 
just shown us that a work of merit can pass direct from the French 
to the English operatic stage without Italian intervention ; and 
really, when there is a question of presenting a French opera to an 
English public, there seems no valid reason why the presentation 
should be effected through singers of various nationalities in imi- 
tations, more or less perfect, of the language of Italy. We are 
supposing, of course, that the translated French work would be quite 
as well sung on the English as on the Italian stage. Otherwise all 
that has been said on the subject falls of course to the ground. 

But that the Pattis, the Nilssons, the Albanis, the Luccas, the 
Gersters will abandon the Italian stage, and the habit of singing in a 
language which is that of so many operatic establishments in various 
parts of the world, is surely improbable. We hear still of singers 
foreign to Italy studying in that country with a view to the Italian 
stage ; and a clever young American lady writing of what she really 
knows has told us, in a story of operatic life, of the number of Ame- 
rican girls who rush annually to Milan, in order to prepare them- 
selves for the brilliant and lucrative profession of prima donna. The 
ambition to become a prima donna and earn four hundred pounds 
a night (eight hundred—with an additional eighty for an agent—in 
the United States) is one that is also entertained in England; and 
there is probably no continental country in which it is not cultivated. 
It seems probable, then, that with so many working towards the 
same goal some will more or less nearly approach it. It may be 
presumed, too, that in innumerable schools, academies, and colleges 
of music established in all parts of Europe there are even now stu- 
dents who will some day distinguish themselves as composers. This, 
however, is the merest speculation. or the present there is more to 
be hoped from’ Mr. Goring Thomas and Mr. Mackenzie than from 
any of the Italian composers who have yet come before the English 
public; more, for instance, than from Marchetti, the composer of 
Ruy Bias, or Ponchielli, the composer of La Giconda ; more even than 
from Boito, the composer of Mefistofele, seeing that since writing that 
work he has allowed so many years to pass without producing another. 

Neither Nadeshda, however, nor Esmeralda, nor Colomba, willin any 
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way help towards setting up again the fallen opera of the Italians. 
That, so far as the influence of the composer is concerned, can only be 
done by means of some very striking work, quite in the Italian style ; 
a work which should cause in Italy the kind of sensation that has 
often been produced there by the operas of Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, 
and Verdi, but never by the work of a foreigner. There is reason for 
hoping, perhaps even for believing, that such a composer may soon 
come ; though there is for the present no sign whatever of his approach. 

Some dozen years ago there seemed to be just a chance that Italian 
opera might in a measure be revived through the influence of Wagner; 
though it was its destruction, not its preservation—far less its revival 
when once it should be dead—that Wagner in his writings seemed to 
have in view. Lohengrin was produced in Italy, and the applause with 
which it was received showed that the Italians were still capable of 
appreciating musical beauty in every form. In England, where every- 
thing of Wagner’s has been performed—from Rienzi and the Flying 
Dutchman to the Ring des Nibelungen and (without dramatic surround- 
ings), Parsifal—Lohengrin seems alone to have made a permanent 
impression on opera-goers. But this impression is due to the per- 
formances given in German under the direction of Herr Richter, 
rather than to those which took place at the Royal Italian Opera and 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre ; and when Italian opera is revived in this 
country, as before long it cannot fail to be, it may be doubted whether, 
of the various foreign works introduced into the Italian repertory, 
even Lohengrin will be found one of the most attractive. The music of 
Wagner, scarcely appreciated by our ordinary operatic audiences, has 
made its mark in England chiefly through the admirable concerts of 
Herr Richter, where it is presented in the form of pieces specially 
prepared for the concert-room. Symphonic music is to the music of 
most operas what literature is to the dialogue to be met with in 
most dramas. The composer of symphonies may be a great musician, 
but quite incapable of entering into the spirit of a dramatic subject ; 
of giving force to situations, character to personages, and colour to 
scenes. The operatic composer, on the other hand, without being a 
great musician, may possess the very qualities in which we have sup- 
posed the composer of symphonies to be wanting. Some few composers 
of the highest class have been at once great musicians and consummate 
musical dramatists; and examples of the poet and the dramatist com- 
bined in one person may similarly be found among writers. But as 
the serious student of literature is more often to be found in the 
library and the lecture-room than at the theatre, so the serious student 
of music frequents the concert-room rather than the opera-house. The 
arts, no doubt, are sisters; but they are sisters who do not always 
agree. Thus earnest lovers of symphonic music care little for Italian 
opera, and think it trivial; while the majority of opera-goers know 
nothing of symphonic music, but have a hazy notion that it is dull. 
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Now Wagner, powerfully impressive as his operas are found to 
be in his own country (partly, no doubt, from being given inthe 
words which first inspired the music, partly from being sung in more 
appropriate, more congenial style than is possible outside Germany) 
are in England scarcely appreciated, except by musicians and a 
certain number of studious amateurs ; so that even if Italian opera, after 
being convicted of hollowness and unnaturalness, were permanently 
to disappear, it would not be replaced by the Wagnerian “ art-work,” 
called that of ‘‘the future,” but which, so far as England is con- 
cerned, belongs already, except as concert music, to the past; and 
which in France is known exclusively by orchestral movements and 
pieces arranged expressly for the concert-room. In Southern Europe, 
apart from the temporary success of Lohengrin in Italy, Wagner is 
not in the least appreciated ; nor do his works meet with much success 
even in Belgium, where all good music finds at least an attentive 
hearing. Through more than one composer the influence of Wagner 
makes itself insensibly felt in places where his music is to the general 
public scarcely known. But it may all the same be fairly said, that 
though his works are studied by musicians everywhere, they have in 
their complete dramatic form no existence out of Germany. 

It seems a mistake, then, to say that Wagner’s works have 
destroyed Italian opera by calling attention, through contrast, to their 
absurdities ; while Wagner’s published criticisms have not been read 
by a sufficiently large number of persons to have produced any 
such effect. Nor could a form of entertainment which for such 
a length of time has delighted the public in so many different parts 
of the world be simply written down by even so powerful a critic 
as Wagner. If it is to come to an end it will still have to be replaced 
by something else and not by the Wagnerian form of opera, which in 
England has met with precisely the same fate as Italian opera itself. It 
has collapsed, that is to say, like the Italian opera ; not so much for want 
of singers as because there is not in this country a sufficiently large 
public to support operas performed in the German language—certainly 
the only language in which the operas of Wagner ought to be given. 

When the question of reviving Italian opera presents itself, as 
before long it must necessarily do, its recent collapse will, it may be 
hoped, be found to have had one good effect: that of teaching singers 
that they have of late years been far too highly paid, and that it is 
better to accept a moderate salary than—as has happened to many 
Italian or Italianised singers this present season—to receive no salary 
atall. It ought also to have convinced managers that the public are 
quite tired of hearing operas that were written for four or five first-rate 
singers played with not more than one first singer in the whole cast. 
But the two lessons go together; and the latter can scarcely be 
applied until the former has been well mastered. 

H. SurHertanp Epwarps. 
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Ir is generally understood that the Government have prepared an 
elaborate scheme for the extension of Local Government in Ireland, 
which will include the abolition of Viceroyalty, and silence for all 
time the Nationalist demand for Home Rule. There are Nation- 
alists and Nationalists, however, and I can undertake to answer 
for it, that the real Nationalists—that is, the Fenians—so far from 
being content with such a concession, consider it in the light of a 
dishonourable compromise of Ireland’s right to the full measure of 
her legislative independence. That it was adopted by the Govern- 
ment through the influence of men who call themselves Nationalists, 
but who would be more correctly described as West Britons, is ex- 
tremely probable. The Nationalists for whom I speak are without 
doubt revolutionists. They are Separatists, though they do not see 
their way toseparation. They would if they could, sever by force the 
connection between the two countries, since by no other means can 
it be severed, but at present they know that to attempt such an 
enterprise is not possible. Nevertheless, they hold that Ireland 
should never submit to the domination of England, or of any other 
foreign country. But they are quite aware that England will 
not loosen her hold on Ireland until compelled to do so by superior 
foree—until the Irish can reconquer their country by force of arms 
and hold it for themselves. As such a cgnsummation, however, is 
not now to be expected, or soon likely to be, they conceive that our 
countrymen should so far submit to their destiny as to place no 
obstacle in the way of the statesmen of England who are endeavouring 
to appease them by redressing their grievances, social and political ; 
while at the same time they refuse all participation in such efforts, 
lest they should be supposed to acquiesce in the conquest and bondage 
of their country. I speak with the authority of knowledge acquired by 
constant and intimate communication with the present leaders of the 
Fenian conspiracy in Ireland and America, and I can unhesitatingly 
assert that this is a faithful reflex.of Fenian policy and opinion. 

The Fenians have absolutely nothing in common with the agitators 
of the period who have taken to themselves the name of Nationalists, 
and have unfortunately won the ear of the English rulers of Ireland. 
These people may be comprehensively classed as Parnellites. They 
profess to seek Home Rule, by which they say they mean the restora- 
tion of Grattan’s Parliament—though only a successful rebellion could 
effect that; but their real aim is obviously to render the British 
Parliament acceptable to the Irish as an efficient substitute. They 
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seek, in short, to denationalize Ireland. The programme of the Irish 
National League makes this abundantly clear. It plainly proposes 
to efface the last remaining symbol of England’s recognition of 
Ireland’s distinct nationality, and to centralize the administration of 
Ireland in London. That is to say the Viceroyalty is to be abolished, 
and most of the powers and privileges now given to the Viceroy trans- 
ferred to a Secretary of State, who is to be a representative in Par- 
liament of an Irish constituency. The landlords are to be bought 
out in order that the occupying tenants may become proprietors— 
proprietors that is who would, during all the years assigned them for 
payment of the instalments of their purchase-money, be tenants of 
the State, in other words, the bond slaves of the British Government. 
The Ireland, therefore, which it is the ambition of the Parnellites, 
and also of the rulers of Ireland, to witness would be a mere annex 
of Great Britain, legislated for by the British Parliament, and 
having for supreme chief of its administration a member of the 
British Ministry. By this means it would be more firmly and inex- 
tricably bound to England than at any former period of the connec- 
tion between the two countries. 

There is in this statement neither distortion nor exaggeration: it 
is the simple truth. The League charter of incorporation remains 
unchanged. It provides for the establishment of County Boards, the 
members of which are to be elected by every ratepayer entitled to the 
Parliamentary franchise, that would have all the fiscal and adminis- 
trative powers of grand juries; and would elect the members of the 
Local Government Board, the Board of Works, the Reformatory 
and Industrial School Boards, the Prisons and Fisheries Boards, 
and of other Boards who are at present nominated by the Govern- 
ment. These Boards would also control Workhouses and Lunatic 
Asylums, have the management of the police, and the power of 
appointing sheriffs and magistrates. The Lord-Lieutenancy would be 
disendowed and disestablished, and with the Viceroy no doubt would go 
the Privy Council; but there would be created a Secretary of State 
for Ireland, with a seat in the Cabinet, who would wield control, 
absolute and unquestioned, over the whole administration of Ireland ; 
and this omnipotent Secretary would without doubt be none other 
than the present Irish leader—the “ uncrowned monarch ”’ of modern 
Ireland thus becoming the co-equal of the reigning sovereign in 
executive authority. 

It is no doubt in furtherance of this design that “‘ Dublin Castle” 
has been so vigorously assailed of late by the Parnellites. I am not 
concerned to defend the “Castle,” and indeed its history and past 
associations are such as to render its name odious to every sincere 
Irish Nationalist, but I am nevertheless compelled to say that its 
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indictment by the Parnellites is founded on fiction, and is as mislead- 
ing in its tendency to misdirect English public opinion as it is incom- 
prehensible from an ultra-Irish point of view. The removal of the 
Viceroyalty has been held to be absolutely necessary for the comple- 
tion and consolidation of the union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
and for that reason O’Connell and the Repealers resolutely opposed 
it. In May, 1884, the Repeal Association adopted a resolution 
strongly protesting against the abolition of the Viceregal office, and 
O’Connell himself rarely missed an opportunity for denouncing such a 
project. The Viceroyalty, it was argued, is the complement of an 
Irish Parliament, and therefore, patriotic endeavour should be 
directed to the restoration of the one as well as the retention of the 
other. Were Ireland self-governed, as are England’s colonies that 
have their Viceroys, she too could hardly be expected to dispense with 
the presence of a representative of the sovereign. And yet men 
calling themselves Irish Nationalists seek the removal of the Irish 
Viceroyalty, although it would have no other effect than to com- 
plete the union and render it perpetual, by placing the centre of the 
executive authority permanently in London. 

To avert such a calamity in the past it was that the Irish members of 
the British Parliament brought about the defeat of the attempt of a 
British minister to further centralise the administration of Irish 
affairs. In 1850 Lord John Russell carried the second reading of a 
bill for the abolition of the Irish Viceroyalty, and the. appointment 
of an Irish Secretary of State to whom the powers .of the Viceroy 
would have been delegated; but the measure was ultimately withdrawn 
in consequence of the hostility of the Irish representatives. The Par- 
nellites, however, with characteristic contempt .for . consistency, and 
in defiance of what little independent opinion remains in Ireland 
under their dispensation, supported ,a bill, drawn on the precise lines 
of that of Lord John Russell, which Mr. Justin McCarthy brought 
into. Parliament in June, 1883,, That bill in effect proposed.to trans- 
form the Viceroyalty into an additional branch of. Imperial. cen- 
tralization in precisely the same way as Lord John Russell. proposed 
to effect the same object ; but it was fortunately talked out. 

When professional politicians in Ireland single out any particular 
department of the administration on which to vent their simu- 
lated wrath, the natural tendency of English statesmen and legisla- 
tors, long and patiently suffering as they have been from the effects 
of persistent, Hibernian exasperation, must of necessity, be to support 
and sustain it; but as a matter of fact more than one member of the 
present Government has. declared that the administration of Ireland 
is quite too narrowly centralized, and that the country would be all 
the better for a little judicious decentralization.. . Moreover, the 
expected legislation is said to be very comprehensive in the same 
direction. The Parnellites plainly, however, want to decentralize 
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wholesale in order that the scattered centres may be drawn to a focus 
in the person of their revered leader, Mr. C. S. Parnell, and to 
accomplish that it is necessary that the “Castle” should be obli- 
terated root and branch. 

The stock arguments of the Parnellites against the Viceroyalty 
have long since been discounted in Ireland, and have been shown 
to be without weight or value, or not to have been founded on 
strict accuracy of statement; but in England, possibly, they may 
be regarded as being worthy of consideration and not merely ‘as 
specious objections designed to deceive. They complain that Irish- 
men are not selected as administrators, but at the same time they 
protest that they do not at all desire the appointment of mere Irish- 
men—that is, Irishmen who are not Parnellites—to positions under 
the British Government, though the sincerity of such professions is - 
much open to question; what they want and are striving for, is not 
an Irish Viceroy and an Irish Chief Secretary under existing condi- 
tions, but such a total and radical change of the whole system of 
administration as would place the entire executive power in the hands 
of Irishmen who are amenable to their influence, subject to the 
supervision and supreme control of an Irish member of the British 
Cabinet. Manifestly, therefore, to replace the present holders of the 
chief offices in the Castle by Irishmen would not conciliate the agi- 
tators of these days. 

It is further complained of the Castle that it is a “palace, a 
bureau, and a police barrack.”’ But it is bound to be all these things 
as the head-quarters of the Irish Executive. As a palace it dispenses 
hospitality, and causes money to be spent amongst Dublin shop- 
keepers; as a bureau it is at least an.“ outward and visible” sign that 
Ireland is not bodily incorporated with the British Empire, as Scot- 
land is; and as a police barrack—which, by the way, it is not—it is 
naturally not regarded with favour by law-breakers, actual or con- 
templated, but it has no terrors for the well-disposed and law-abiding 
people. Mr. McCarthy, giving voice to other Parnellite objections, 
has hazarded the astounding assertion that the present Irish Viceroy 
is as “absolute a master of the political rule of the country as the 
Austrian governor of a Venetian province in the old days.” This, 
however, will not bear examination. The present Viceroy and his 
immediate predecessor were armed by the British Parliament with 
exceptional weapons to encounter an exceptional state of things, and 
they used them unsparingly. That is about all that can be fairly 
said. 

The conflict, without doubt, was provoked by the agitators, who 
inculcated resistance to the law by precept, example, and intimidation. 
They proclaimed that it was the law of the Land League that should 
be obeyed ; and it would be therefore strange if the administrators of 
British law, the supremacy of which was thus rudely challenged, 
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should not assert its authority. Parliament gave the Irish Viceroy 
exceptional powers for the preservation of peace, under which 
he was empowered to order the arrest and imprisonment without 
trial of parties concerning whose intentions there was a reasonable 
suspicion that they were not conducive to the observance of law. 
Earl Cowper exercised this privilege of arbitrary arrest with much 
vigour and at one time all the prisons were largely occupied by Leaguers 
and other persons with whom they were supposed to have been asso- 
ciated. But they had much to be thankful for all the same; they were 
feasted in prison and féted on their release, and long continued to be 
glorified as martyrs “ for the cause.” 

The Leaguers who thus sought to coerce the unarmed people into 
resistance to the law, were themselves coerced to cease such incite- 
ments by being put into prison. Coercion fought coercion, and that 
wielded by the agitators had to go under, and the challengers were 
worsted in the encounter they invited. But ultimately the triumph 
was with them. They were allowed full swing until the Land Act 
became law, and then, and not until then, when the movement 
was showing signs of exhaustion, they were imprisoned, with the 
result that the languishing agitation became startlingly vivified ; 
money came in shoals from America to fill the all but empty League 
coffers; the “no rent” manifesto went forth, and was generally 
obeyed ; disaffection became intensified, and the Land League, which 
was supposed to be suppressed, it was known was but gathering 
strength for its reappearance in quite as formidable form later on. 
Surely in this instance the patriots of the League should have owned 
themselves deeply indebted to the British Government for its in- 
valuable assistance in stimulating the flagging zeal of their followers. 

And then when the strain of the conflict was beginning to tell on 
the Land League fund—when the evicted tenants who were the chief 
pensioners on its bounty, were increasing so fast that it was evident 
it could not much longer sustain the strain upon it—the captives 
were liberated, the “no rent”’ manifesto withdrawn, and the Land 
League treasury. relieved of much pressure. Again did victory 
declare for the Leaguers. There can hardly be a doubt that if Mr. 
Parnell and his confederates had not been imprisoned in 1881, the 
Land agitation would have died a natural death from the combined 
influence of the Land Act, and the stoppage of the Irish American 
supplies. As it was the agitators, discomfited for a time, speedily 
recovered lost ground, and for their triumph are much indebted to 
Mr. Gladstone, Earl Cowper, and Mr. Forster. 

The present Viceroy had a different task assigned him, namely, 
to unearth murder conspiracies, and bring the conspirators to justice. 
And in the Crimes Act he had facilities for the suppression of crime 
which he exercised with much success. The Phoenix Park and other 
atrocious murderers were discovered, convicted, and executed ; and 
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the number of outrages grew gradually smaller, until at last it may 
be said they bave altogether disappeared. Yet it is the administra- 
tion of this Act that has produced such excellent and altogether 
desirable results that is chiefly relied upon by the Parnellites to bring 
the Irish Viceroy into hatred and contempt. Not only that, but 
the judges who tried the malefactors, and the juries that convicted 
them, have been denounced as perjured partisans; the witnesses 
held up to execration as foresworn hirelings; and the Viceroy 
himself charged with being an abettor of the murder of more than one 
innocent man. 

Amongst the first of the agrarian criminals who were executed was 
a young man named Hynes, and his trial was impeached mainly on the 
ground that he was convicted by a packed jury—that is by specially 
selected jurors of the County of Dublin. Now it may be at once 
admitted that all the juries for the trial of cases under the Crimes 
Act were packed, or rather unpacked, to the exclusion of known or 
suspected sympathisers with the accused; but it does not follow on 
that account that the trials were not fair in the truest sense of the 
word, and the results such only as could be arrived at by a dispas- 
sionate and impartial consideration of the evidence. There does not 
seem to be any serious reason for doubting, therefore, that Hynes 
was guilty of the crime laid to his charge. The only other case, of 
any consequence, in which it is alleged there was a miscarriage of 
justice is that of Myles Joyce, and his supposed innocence rests 
mainly on the testimony of an accomplice who admits that he per- 
jured himself, and allowed an innocent man to be executed in order 
to save his own life. 

But the agitators have further fault to find with the Crimes Act. 
It gives to the Privy Council authority to suppress public meetings ; 
and on this Council generally the judges—most of whom the his- 
torian of Our Own Times has characterized as “ political partisans ”’ 
—are in the majority. He has written :—‘ It should be remembered 
that the Irish Bench is almost entirely filled by men who were, until 
their elevation, conspicuous political partisans. . . . The Irish judge 
usually passes to his place on the Bench through the vestibule of the 
House of Commons. The Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, 
the Vice-Chancellor, two of the three ordinary judges of the Queen’s 
Bench Division, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas Division, 
the Chief Baron, and one of the two other Barons of the Exchequer 
Division, were all political partisans, most of them having held party 
office in a Government, and fought partisan battles in the House of 
Commons.” Now how do recorded facts bear out these somewhat 
startling statements? How many of the Irish judges at present 
holding office were known as “ political partisans?” how many of 
them were members of Parliament fighting “ partisan battles” pre- 
vious to their elevation to the Bench, and to their promotion to the 
first stage thereto ? 
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As a matter of fact, of the twenty-two judges by whom the Irish 
Bench is at present occupied, only four were members of Parliament 
previous to their promotion; four not until after they attained the 
Solicitor-Generalship ; and the remaining fourteen were not at any 
time members of the Imperial Parliament. How, then, can Mr. 
McCarthy, in face of such facts, say that most of the Irish judges 
had fought party battles in the House of Commons before their pro- 
motion, leaving it clearly to be understood that their elevation to the 
Bench was their reward for engaging in such contests? The truth 
is that with one exception, none of the judges on the Irish Bench at 
the present time were at all conspicuous as politicians, even the few 
of them that were members of the House of Commons; and it is, 
therefore, false and misleading to speak of them as political partisans. 
There is absolutely no ground for the suggestion that they were chosen 
for any other reason save that of their professional eminence and 
ability to fulfil the duties of the judicial office. 

Such as they are, however, it is affirmed and held up as an injus- 
tice that they form the majority of the Privy Council that proclaims 
public meetings and directs arrests for seditious conspiracy; and 
that, as it may eventuate, one of them may find it his duty to try 
some of the parties for whose arrest he is responsible. It is diffi- 
cult to realise the force of these objections. The judges, as Privy 
Councillors, act on information which they believe to be trustworthy, 
and in their judicial capacity have the restraint of a jury, to which 
their authority is subservient. 

Then, as regards the suppression of meetings, there is no doubt 
that they have been frequent, and in many instances inexplicable. 
But, at the same time, it is impossible not to admit that both Loyalists’ 
and so-called Nationalists’ gatherings have been prohibited with per- 
plexing impartiality, so that it is difficult to determine whether the 
Irish Executive is more cordially detested by the Loyalists of the 
north than by the pretended rebels of the south and west. But at 
the meetings that have been permitted to be held, possibly by way of 
compensation for those that were forbidden, the orators were allowed 
considerable license of language. It is no exaggeration to say that, 
as a rule, the speeches at League meetings have been highly seditious, 
and in some instances distinctly treasonable ; and yet the awe-inspir- 
ing, far-reaching, and clear-sighted “tyrants” of the Castle kept 
serenely never-minding. It must therefore be admitted that 
“patriot” orators have nothing to complain of on the score of any 
curtailment of their freedom of speech. 

Another of the favourite grievances of the patriots who ery out 
against the continuance of the viceregal office, is that the magistrates 
—the ordinary justices of the peace—are appointed by the Castle, 
and while the great majority of the population are Roman Catholics, 
the Protestant occupants of the magisterial bench largely prepon- 
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derate over those of the faith of the bulk of the people. It is, how- 
ever, not strictly accurate to say that the justices of the peace are 
appointed by the Castle; the Lord Chancellor appoints them, and he 
is not the Castle. That, however, is a detail; Protestant magistrates 
are undoubtedly more than five times more numerous than Catholic 
magistrates, but only because sufficient Catholics to equalise the pro- 
portion of each form of religious belief having the required qualifi- 
cations are not available for appointment. A certain standard of 
education, social status, and income has of necessity to be reached 
before a man can be held capable of worthily occupying the position 
of magistrate, and that standard is found to be more easily attainable 
by members of the Church of England in Ireland, than by those of 
any other persuasion. 

By way of illustration of the benefits which it is supposed would 
accrue from the abolition of the Castle and the extension of local 
government, advocates of such a change refer with pride to the 
gradual absorption by the Parnellites of the municipal corporations, 
and declare that not merely the desire but the capacity of the Irish 
for self-government is thereby incontestibly proved. Facts, how- 
ever, do not warrant this fond belief and confidence in the capacity 
of the Parnellite champions to manage municipal affairs. I grieve 
to confess that, as a rule, as administrators they are ghastly failures. 
Take, for example, the Corporation of Dublin, in which the so-called 
Nationalists are in a decided majority. It is not too much to say that 
Dublin is still the dirtiest, most unhealthy, worst lighted, and most 
heavily taxed city in the United Kingdom. And it owes probably 
the most money. Already it has mortgaged half the property of 
the city, and is about to mortgage the other half. It is estimated 
that it will shortly owe two million pounds sterling, the interest on 
which will amount to £120,000 per annum, and this large sum must 
be provided for before a shilling can be expended on necessary works. 
The same incapacity is observable in the proceedings of many of 
the boards of poor law guardians throughout the country on which 
the Parnellites are in the majority. The truth is that these people are 
as yet not sufficiently educated to enable them to properly discharge the 
duties devolving upon them, though there is no doubt that under 
competent guidance, and if they could be freed from the baleful 
influence of their political leaders, they would do fairly well. It is 
evident therefore that the Parnellite onslaught on the Castle is part 
of a set design to denationalize Ireland—in order to recentralize it 
in London. And that the Government should have fallen in with 
their plan is not surprising, Ireland will be far more easily govern- 
able with the centre of its administration permanently fixed in 
Downing Street, than were it continued in Dublin Castle. 

Moreover, there is the Irish vote in Parliament to be taken into 
account and captured if possible. Mr. Parnell without doubt will 
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As a matter of fact, of the twenty-two judges by whom the Irish 
Bench is at present occupied, only four were members of Parliament 
previous to their promotion; four not until after they attained the 
Solicitor-Generalship ; and the remaining fourteen were not at any 
time members of the Imperial Parliament. How, then, can Mr. 
McCarthy, in face of such facts, say that most of the Irish judges 
had fought party battles in the House of Commons before their pro- 
motion, leaving it clearly to be understood that their elevation to the 
Bench was their reward for engaging in such contests? The truth 
is that with one exception, none of the judges on the Irish Bench at 
the present time were at all conspicuous as politicians, even the few 
of them that were members of the House of Commons; and it is, 
therefore, false and misleading to speak of them as political partisans. 
There is absolutely no ground for the suggestion that they were chosen 
for any other reason save that of their professional eminence and 
ability to fulfil the duties of the judicial office. 

Such as they are, however, it is affirmed and held up as an injus- 
tice that they form the majority of the Privy Council that proclaims 
public meetings and directs arrests for seditious conspiracy; and 
that, as it may eventuate, one of them may find it his duty to try 
some of the parties for whose arrest he is responsible. It is diffi- 
cult to realise the force of these objections. The judges, as Privy 
Councillors, act on information which they believe to be trustworthy, 
and in their judicial capacity have the restraint of a jury, to which 
their authority is subservient. 

Then, as regards the suppression of meetings, there is no doubt 
that they have been frequent, and in many instances inexplicable. 
But, at the same time, it is impossible not to admit that both Loyalists’ 
and so-called Nationalists’ gatherings have been prohibited with per- 
plexing impartiality, so that it is difficult to determine whether the 
Irish Executive is more cordially detested by the Loyalists of the 
north than by the pretended rebels of the south and west. But at 
the meetings that have been permitted to be held, possibly by way of 
compensation for those that were forbidden, the orators were allowed 
considerable license of language. It is no exaggeration to say that, 
as a rule, the speeches at League meetings have been highly seditious, 
and in some instances distinctly treasonable ; and yet the awe-inspir- 
ing, far-reaching, and clear-sighted “tyrants” of the Castle kept 
serenely never- minding. It must therefore be admitted that 
“patriot ”’ orators have nothing to complain of on the score of any 
curtailment of their freedom of speech. 

Another of the favourite grievances of the patriots who cry out 
against the continuance of the viceregal office, is that the magistrates 
—the ordinary justices of the peace—are appointed by the Castle, 
and while the great majority of the population are Roman Catholics, 
the Protestant occupants of the magisterial bench largely prepon- 
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derate over those of the faith of the bulk of the people. It is, how- 
ever, not strictly accurate to say that the justices of the peace are 
appointed by the Castle; the Lord Chancellor appoints them, and he 
is not the Castle. That, however, is a detail ; Protestant magistrates 
are undoubtedly more than five times more numerous than Catholic 
magistrates, but only because sufficient Catholics to equalise the pro- 
portion of each form of religious belief having the required qualifi- 
cations are not available for appointment. A certain standard of 
education, social status, and income has of necessity to be reached 
before a man can be held capable of worthily occupying the position 
of magistrate, and that standard is found to be more easily attainable 
by members of the Church of England in Ireland, than by those of 
any other persuasion. 

By way of illustration of the benefits which it is supposed would 
accrue from the abolition of the Castle and the extension of local 
government, advocates of such a change refer with pride to the 
gradual absorption by the Parnellites of the municipal corporations, 
and declare that not merely the desire but the capacity of the Irish 
for self-government is thereby incontestibly proved. Facts, how- 
ever, do not warrant this fond belief and confidence in the capacity 
of the Parnellite champions to manage municipal affairs. I grieve 
to confess that, as a rule, as administrators they are ghastly failures. 
Take, for example, the Corporation of Dublin, in which the so-called 
Nationalists are in a decided majority. It is not too much to say that 
Dublin is still the dirtiest, most unhealthy, worst lighted, and most 
heavily taxed city in the United Kingdom. And it owes probably 
the most money. Already it has mortgaged half the property of 
the city, and is about to mortgage the other half. It is estimated 
that it will shortly owe two million pounds sterling, the interest on 
which will amount to £120,000 per annum, and this large sum must 
be provided for before a shilling can be expended on necessary works. 
The same incapacity is observable in the proceedings of many of 
the boards of poor law guardians throughout the country on which 
the Parnellites are in the majority. The truth is that these people are 
as yet not sufficiently educated to enable them to properly discharge the 
duties devolving upon them, though there is no doubt that under 
competent guidance, and if they could be freed from the baleful 
influence of their political leaders, they would do fairly well. It is 
evident therefore that the Parnellite onslaught on the Castle is part 
of a set design to denationalize Ireland—in order to recentralize it 
in London. And that the Government should have fallen in with 
their plan is not surprising, Ireland will be far more easily govern- 
able with the centre of its administration permanently fixed in 
Downing Street, than were it continued in Dublin Castle. 

Moreover, there is the Irish vote in Parliament to be taken into 
account and captured if possible. Mr. Parnell without doubt will 
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have in the next Parliament a greatly increased following. At 
present he holds the position of unquestioned dictator to Irish con- 
stituencies; then he will not only nominate the representatives of 
Ireland, but be their paymaster as well—for the Irish patriot members 
of the future will be salaried servitors of the Irish leader. Already 
a collection to “ pay the members” is being made in America and 
Australia, and £2,000 as a nucleus of a fund for that purpose has 
been received by Mr. Parnell. He will therefore be a more formid- 
able opponent of any government that will not concede his demands 
than he has yet been—that is to say, he will lead a party not only 
greatly increased in numbers, but bound to unquestioning obedience 
to his command by the keenest consideration possible—that of self- 
interest. And if by denationalizing Ireland any Government can 
secure his support, why should not so beneficial an arrangement for 
England be carried out? It would be a concession to demands made 
by a majority of the representatives of Ireland, it would in a sense 
be legislating for Ireland according to Irish ideas, and it would 
consolidate British rule and perfect and perpetuate the union. The 
British Minister indeed who would hesitate about accepting so facile 
a compromise of the claim of Ireland for self-government would incur 
a very serious responsibility. 

As for the agitators, it is now plain that though they pretend to 
desire a united Ireland, the Ireland of their seeking is an Ireland 
united only in the sense that from it would be eliminated all that is 
intelligent, independent, and respectable—an Ireland from which all 
but Parnellites would be excluded from representative positions,— 
an Ireland in which British-made law would be administered, as the 
affairs of Dublin are by its Nationalist (so-called) Corporation, by 
whiskey dealers, paw nbrokers , and professional patriots—an Ireland 
which would be a perpetual happy hunting ground whereon mer- 
cenary politicians could levy unceasingly increasing contributions—an 
Ireland, in a word, in which no honest, self-respecting Irishman 
would live for a day, if he could help it. 

For the rest these people are utterly ruining and demoralising the 
country. The revolting practice of Boycotting is of their invention, 
and they retain their influence with the poorer and most ignorant of 
the people by organized terrorism and unlimited lying. They are 
inflexibly intoler: ant because they are well aware that the least con- 
cession to independent judgment would soon result in the utter 
collapse of their influence and their speedy relegation to their 
original obscurity. The action of their leader in connection with the 
late Tipperary election, when he hurried from London to Thurles to quell 
an incipient revolt against his dictation, well illustrates this. Never, 
indeed, was there a more absolute ruler, or a more intolerant one. 

Despite, however, all these discouragements, the true Nationalists 
of Ireland still cherish the hope that circumstances may arise, and 
favourable opportunities become present, that will enable the Irish 
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people to once for all demand the freedom of their country with an 
emphasis and a force that will not brook denial. The extirpation 
of landlordism is the main object of the agitation they promote, 
so it is said, but at its head is a landlord. Than Mr. Parnell 
eviction has had few more vehement or unreserved denouncers. 
He has, over and over again, spoken of it as “ fiendish work,” 
and indignantly condemned it generally without any reservation 
whatever. He was, moreover, an approving listener to Mr. John 
Dillon, when on a memorable occasion in the House of Commons 
that gentleman protested that if he was “an Irish farmer, and that 
a body of men came to turn him out of his house and land he would 
most decidedly shoot as many of them as he could manage to do.” 
Well, Mr. Parnell himself is an evicting landlord. In the papers 
recently we read that he had evicted some of his “ poorer tenants,”’ 
and about a year ago he appeared personally in the Dublin Courts as 
plaintiff in a suit against another, a respectable widow lady, and 
obtained an order for her eviction. Yet this evicting landowner has 
been presented with £40,000, which was mainly subscribed by Irish 
tenants. 

And, furthermore, he has had the uncontrolled expenditure of the 
vast funds subscribed in America and elsewhere for the Land and 
National Leagues, aggregating, it has been computed, to nearly half 
a million of money, of which no account whatever has, or probably 
ever will be, rendered to the donors. All that is known of the 
expenditure for certain is, that the people for whom it was princi- 
pally intended—that is, the evicted tenants—have received only an 
almost infinitesimal portion of it, amounting to not a quarter per 
cent. of the receipts as published in the papers. 

But the rhetorical artifices of the League mercenaries will no 
doubt continue for some time longer to be successful in concealing 
these serious facts. They cannot afford to let the country be at 
peace—they must live. Their trade is to delude and exasperate the 
people by false and inflammatory representations—by creating 
imaginary grievances, and pretending that the agitation is the 
spontaneous effect of the intolerable character of fancied oppression. 
They have succeeded in exciting the cupidity of the farmers by 
taking credit to themselves for the recent reductions made under the 
provisions of the Land Act, and have in consequence found in them 
their best supporters. But it is likely that this class of the Irish 
population will soon come to see that not much more value can be 
expected for their money, and stop the supplies. And above and 
before all, when it is made apparent to the Irish people generally 
that their “ patriots” seriously contemplate, in collusion with the 
British Government, to betray their country’s cause by further cen- 
tralizing the administration of its affairs, there is little doubt that 
their influence for evil will come to an end. 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE THROUGH FOREIGN 
SPECTACLES. 


My purpose in writing this paper is chiefly to say what features in 
the life of an English University were most striking to me during 
my visit to England. I had the opportunity of staying several 
months in Oxford and some days in Cambridge; besides, many facts 
connected with the University system come under observation in 
London, and in every place where there are persons entitled to wear 
the square cap and black gown. The experience of a foreigner is 
likely to be rather superficial, and he will find it especially difficult 
to appreciate the true proportions between the facts that fall by 
chance into his way. But, as a very short-sighted friend of mine 
once said, there are some advantages even in seeing dimly: your 
attention is restricted to the general outline, not distracted by great 
individual variety. My observations will swerve ultimately into the 
way of suggestions, and to excuse these last, I may say that they 
proceed from observations, too, from the mere confronting of what is 
going on in Continental Universities with the arrangements at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Coming from a bond-fide witness, these 
remarks may not be thought worthless, even after all that has been 
said and written on the subject in England. 

The very first thing which comes under the notice of an outsider 
is the enormous wealth at the disposal of an English University. 
He constantly hears of expenditure which would be called prodigal 
on the Continent, and meets with prosperity where he would expect 
to find almost want. Of course, the dark college fronts which loom 
on him from every street and lane, testify more for the devotion 
and munificence of former generations than of the present one; but 
the huge red piles of Keble are raised on ground where men still 
living have seen the crop of a wheat-field, and though the work 
of the New Schools at Oxford was to be of a prosaic kind, not con- 
nected with any religious movement or party, there was no difficulty 
in finding the £120,000 necessary for their completion. The Bodleian 
Library can afford to spend £2,000 a year on foreign books alone ; 
and every college has its own library, which strives to come up to the 
ordinary requirements of its members. In this case, as in many others, 
centralisation or systematical division of labour would enable to get 
a greater quantity of things at a cheaper price; but English life 
gets quite adverse to commercial principles in intellectual and social 
arrangement, when they threaten to bring independent growth under 
rule and system. 
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And so against cheapness and each expediency, the colleges 
repeat each other, trying hard to shape itself out into a com- 
plete little university of its own round chapel, hall, common- 
room, and lecture-room, providing for a cluster of men, more or 
less connected with academical education, the means of a very 
comfortable existence. The Englishman who goes in for a 
University career has not to look forward to the “seven hungry 
years” of the German Privat Docent, or to the more than modest 
remuneration of the Russian professor. He starts with an income, 
for which he would have to fight very hard on the Continent, and 
keeps, or rather increases that initial advantage through the course. 
And if we go down to the undergraduates, we meet with a contrast 
more striking still. I got my first experience of an English student’s 
intérieur in Cambridge, where I had, for a few days, the rooms of a 
scholar of King’s. While looking about me in the spacious sitting- 
room with its high ceiling, large windows, and soft carpet, I could 
not help thinking that the shell was very unlike the traditional 
garret on the Continent. As I learnt subsequently, everything else 
is in keeping with the accommodation. An undergraduate is not 
likely to spend less than a hundred pounds during his six months’ 
stay in the University town, and I do not think that a Continental 
student often commands half that sum. Of course, in such matters, 
one must take into account differences in the value of money; but 
even after all deductions have been made, the general contrast will 
not be perceptibly softened. 

It is not unlikely that. many a proud Briton may draw from such 
a comparison a feeling of unmixed satisfaction. ‘‘ We spend more 
because we can afford it, and the better for us if we can.” It is worth 
while, however, to look a little further and inquire whether there 
are no facts of a less pleasing appearance connected with the above- 
mentioned phenomenon. No doubt, an important element in the 
wealth of English Universities must be traced back to their history ; 
but, on the other hand, much is explained by their peculiar stamp, 
which I shall call aristocratical for want of a more fitting word. 

Liberal education, or rather its concomitants, gets to be so expensive 
that only few persons can afford to give it to their sons. Scholar- 
ships and exhibitions widen the privileged circle, but do not throw 
down the barriers. Even mere numbers show that academical 
education in England is more a kind of luxury for the select few 
than the necessary starting point for many, because what are the six 
or seven thousand undergraduates mustered by Oxford, Cambridge, 
and the smaller institutions, compared with the tens of thousands 
which go through the French or German high schools? It may be 
said that most of those who would attend University lectures on the 
Continent, will study at an hospital or in a barrister’s chambers in 
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England: but far from being an objection, this observation only 
supports my point. Practical training in a barrister’s chambers has 
nothing to do with academical teaching. Liberal and professional 
education are indissolubly connected on the Continent, they are 
separated in England. 

A young man goes to Oxford, not to learn anything definitely 
bound up with his future line of work, but to get up a certain 
amount of general knowledge, to develop as far as possible his 
literary tastes and abilities, and, more than anything else, to try life 
on a larger scale than he has known it at the public school. Only 
the select few can afford to spend so much time in general prepara- 
tion, and England, still aristocratical, provides first of all for them ; 
while Continental democracy throws open the doors of the Universi- 
ties to professional training, and ennobles professional training by 
treating it scientifically and philosophically. 

The ideal of higher education in England is to form a gentleman 
and a fine scholar ; a very high ideal indeed, and one is bound to 
say that even all the shortcomings do not preclude a striving in that 
direction. If the standard of gentlemanly breeding is higher in 
England than anywhere else, the Universities have surely had their 
share in bringing about the result. I should be inclined also to 
back the average English B.A. in point of general culture against a 
Continental University man, though this may not be saying a great 
deal. But even when the ideal is approached, the fact does not seem 
to depend much on the direct influence of University teaching. The 
purely educational element is of as great an importance in the case 
as the literary one, and, as far as education goes, the great agencies 
seem to be example, corporative spirit, athletic sports, and picnics. 
As to knowledge, everything turns upon examinations and pre- 
paring for them. The best men read for themselves, many get 
coached, and most follow college-teaching, which is very often more 
like coaching than like University teaching. Lectures and professors 
are nowhere; the first would be considered a nuisance if anybody 
was obliged to attend them; as it is, they are harmless and super- 
fluous. The position of the most celebrated, and justly celebrated, 
professors in respect of classes, is hardly to be called a dignified one. 
It would be prudent, for instance, to announce a public lecture in 
summer term with the adjunct—if weather, not being fine, permits. 
Of course there are exceptions to every rule, but fewer than few to 
this one. 

In the present state of the Universities, what is their relation to 
the intellectual life going on in the country? Taking in only a 
small percentage of the grown-up sons of the middle class, they 
cannot pretend to exercise a quite preponderating influence. In 
no other country independent study asserts itself with such vigour, 
originality, and brilliant results, as it does in England. There seems 
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to be a peculiar energy about it, which may even present a curious 
contrast to the somewhat relaxing atmosphere of the academical 
towns. Still the spirit of the Universities has its large share in 
shaping out English intellectual life. They retain a potent grasp 
over their pupils; the connection with the college is kept up with a 
touching reverence; the honours attained are not forgotten, and one 
of the titles of a Chief Baron to eminence may have been, that he 
ranked as Senior Wrangler at Cambridge. And so, we cannot but 
expect that the characteristics of academical education will be per- 
ceivable in the work of the mature men. And sure enough, on most 
religious, philosophical, or literary movements the Universities have 
laid their stamp for good or bad. There is no more conspicuous 
instance of intellectual influence exercised by them, than the High 
Church revival of forty years ago. But in some respects, the action 
of the Universities has been more a negative that a positive one.’ 
Classical studies, for instance, form the main feature of their 
teaching, and, on the other hand, England can boast of some of the 
most remarkable contributions to the history of ancient society. But 
these last derive part of their imposing greatness from the fact that 
they stand out isolated, like mountains in a flat country. In look- 
ing through the books connected with classical studies, produced 
during the two last years in the land of Gibbon, Thirlwall, and Grote, 
one cannot but be struck by the quantity of Greek and Latin versifi- 
cation, and the absence of works on the history and institutions of 
ancient Greece and Rome. The two last years have been particularly 
unfortunate in that respect; but though in going back to earlier 
periods, one finds some very valuable contributions, the result of a 
comparison between German and English work of the same time 
would still turn out disadvantageous to the latter. It would be 
humiliating indeed, if the difference could be ascribed to the lesser 


‘ aptitude or energy of the English; happily there is no necessity for 


such an explanation, the true reasons lying on the surface. As the 
numberless papers, dissertations, and books produced in Germany 
are like the leaves of the powerful tree of University training, as 
German research is prompted and directed by the Universities, 
even so, the comparative bareness of English philology goes back not 
to any inferiority of mind, but, partly to the prevalence of form over 
matter in academical teaching, partly to the absence of a school for 
research. 

Young Germany may go too far in its busy pursuits, a good many 
of the dissertations, and even of the books, may not be worth 
much ; there may be a certain narrowness of the individual range, a 
certain artificiality, a notable want of taste connected with the 
whole tendency: but still .... As Iam speaking up for German 


(1) I need hardly say, that all through my paper I had in view the province of 
letters, not that of science, about which I could not speak with any knowledge. 
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scholarship, the reader won’t take amiss the use of a German 
proverb: Man darf nicht das Kind mit dem Bade aufschiitten. Tf we 
disregard two-thirds of what is being done in Germany for the study 
of classical antiquity, the remaining third will be found to contain 
very weighty matter indeed. 

A fact which came by chance under my observation may, perhaps, 
serve to illustrate what I mean about the fundamental contrast. 
between the two countries in point of classical studies. One of the 
chief agencies in bringing about a kind of revolution in this branch 
has been epigraphical research. It gives a constant supply of new 
material, and throws light upon antiquity from a point of view 
which cannot be reached by hackneyed reading of authors. Inscrip- 
tions are studied with ardent zeal in Germany, and one would find it 
rather difficult sometimes in the Berlin library to get hold of a par- 
ticular volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. Now, is it 
not a significant fact, that neither Mommsen’s, nor Orelli Henzen’s, 
nor Kirchloff and Kohler’s monumental collections have found their 
way among the twenty thousand reference volumes in the reading- 
room of the British Museum? And still some of the readers are 
surely engaged upon a study of classical antiquity. 

The like may be said, mutatis mutandis, about history in general. 
Editions are sometimes horribly mismanaged even in such a standard 
collection as the Master of the Rolls’ series. The great deficiency in 
this respect is openly and ruefully acknowledged by English scholars, 
who very rightly plead for a medizval school to mend matters.’ But 
historical criticism too—the careful investigation of sources as to 
their constituent elements, party tendency, amount of information, 
&c.— historical criticism, which is pushed even to extremes in 
Germany, is not in favour in England. Even where it exists it some- 
times tries to hide itself as a kind of smuggled-in goods. The con- 
sequences may be noticed occasionally in constructive historical work, 
which, admirable in its proportions, the cohesion of its elements, the 
elegance of its ornamentation, may turn out to be weakest in the very 
foundation’ upon which the whole rests. There is no school for 
research, and surely research is not the only thing that can dispense 
with schooling. Still, the excellence of the work done, notwith- 
standing all these drawbacks, is conspicuous and astonishing. But 
why should there be important drawbacks? Is there any unavoidable 
necessity for their existence? Even granted the whole of the 
academical system as it now is, could it not be supplemented. by a 
school for research engrafted upon it? And would it be prejudicial 
to University life to bring it into closer contact with real investiga- 
tion? Surely there is something morally invigorating in the great 
movement which strives by carefully applied methods to lay the 
foundations of a new science of man and society. 

(1) Mr. K. Pearson in the Academy, March 1%, 1884, 
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I donot presume to broach the question of University reform on a 
large scale. Nothing better can be said upon it than what has been 
said by Mark Pattison in 1867; but I should like to put in a few 
words upon a special subject connected with the foregoing remarks. 
Everywhere on the Continent, University teaching is undergoing a 
process of transformation, forced upon it by the new requirements of 
study. Everywhere practical instruction in the ways to treat 
problems of law, philology, history, asserts itself as a necessary ele- 
ment by the side of lectures and text-books, which teach results and 
do not train to methods. The transformation, begun in Germany, 
has spread more or less to France, Italy, Russia, and America, but 
has not reached England yet. 

The “seminar” system may be managed very differently accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject and the individual peculiarities of 
pupils and teachers. It can be used by a Ranke for the purpose of 
forming investigators of medizval and modern history ; by Thering 
or Binding to train a class to the treatment of civil and criminal law 
cases. Again, if we take the narrower range of historical study as an 
example, practical teaching may be carried on in many different ways. 
The students in Mommsen’s seminar get independent subjects to work 
out, and each essay is criticised by the professor for two hours or 
more, every point being carefully tested and discussed. Waitz 
used to take some particular source of medisval history and put the 
whole class to the work of analysing it. The management can be 
adapted in this way to the requirements of very advanced students 
as well as of beginners, and the performance may range from the 
development of the critical faculty in general historical reading to 
the elaboration of complete essays on open questions of historical 
research. 

The want of such teaching is certainly felt in the English Univer- 
sities, and what is more, there are indications of an independent 
evolution tending to set up something akin to it—only indications, 
unhappily. The so-called “informal instruction” of college tutors 
and readers often assumes a shape which is not unlike the external 
appearance of the “seminar.’’. The men write papers on subjects 
pointed out by the leader of the class; but these papers are not 
usually discussed before the whole class, and, what is more, they are 
very elementary in their aim and character; kept down by the 
perpetual connection between teaching and examination, informal 
instruction never rises to anything like training in critical and con- 
structive work. 

The seminar exists in Oxford even in name, it may be said. Not 
long ago a society formed itself which assumed the denomination of 
“ Historical Seminar,’”’ and whose members, clustering round a cele- 
brated professor, were to work out and subject to mutual criticism 
essays on historical questions. That praiseworthy association is, 
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however, much more of the nature of a debating club than of a class 
—its work is necessarily of a more casual and desultory character 
than it would be in the case of a regular academical institution. Such 
an institution would not appeal to many at the outset, but even now 
a sufficient number of graduates would probably join it. The under- 
graduates will be kept at first on the other side of the railing by their 
examinations, but in this respect too there is a feature in the pro- 
gramme of the modern history school which ought to be developed 
into practical instruction on a like basis. I mean the “ special 
period ” which a man reading for honours is bound to work out from 
original sources. Now I cannot conceive how original sources can 
be put into the hands of students without a clue to use them. To 
ask an undergraduate to read the Capitularies of Charlemagne, and 
not to show him what he can get out of them, and by what means, 
would be the same as to give him a Chinese book without grammar 
and dictionary to help him. 

The seminar introduced into the regular course of University 
studies would give a much better opportunity of testing the real 
worth of the men than examination papers and answers. Perhaps, 
again, the new system might be utilised for the distribution of 
fellowships and special scholarships. But however it may be, surely 
in one form or the other the experiment of introducing practical 
training for research ought to be tried in the English Universities, 
and not only for history, but for philology and law, perhaps for 
divinity and philosophy. Such a reform could not strike at the very 
root of existing evils, but it would tend to alleviate many of them. 
It would establish a closer connection between the representatives of 
advanced learning and the great mass which keeps aloof from them 
now—between study, taken in the highest acceptation of the word, and 
elementary academical teaching; it would enable the professor to 
know his class really and to lead it effectually ; it would provide a 
certain set-off to the examination system by inciting students to do 
work for its own sake ; it would give an opportunity for the forma- 
tion of schools of thought and method where now most of the 
persons engaged are more or less successful self-taught men. 

I do not think that the seminar practice ought to supersede either 
examinations or lectures. My contention is that the seminar, with- 
out displacing other institutions, ought to find a place in the English 
Universities, and that it may exercise a vivifying influence on their 
teaching, which of late has grown to be rather formal and barren. 
Their aristocratical character has enabled them to keep too much 
aloof from the actual requirements of life at large, and to set up a 
humanistic standard of study which is far too elementary to be con- 
sidered as the A and 2 of higher instruction. 

Pavur, VINOGRADOFF. 




















PEACE WITH RUSSIA. 


WueEn the country has been brought to the verge of a war, which 
every man of common sense feels would have been a great calamity, 
it is surely time to revise the principles of a policy that threatened us 
with such an evil. From the point of view of the Conservative party 
and some Liberals, the relations between Russia and England are those 
of perpetual and necessary antagonism. Russia is the one power from 
whom England has anything to fear, and our whole attention ought 
* to be directed to thwarting her by all possible means in every quarter 
of the globe. Hence in Europe we should support the decaying 
fabric of the Turkish Empire, and oppose the emancipation of the 
Eastern Christians in order to keep the Russian frontier and Russian 
influence as far as possible from Constantinople; and in Asia, we 
should view with jealousy and alarm any extension of Russian 
power in Turkestan, that the safety of our Indian Empire may not 
be menaced. So intent have we been on this line of action, that we 
have been willing to sacrifice to it all other considerations; to 
alienate our natural allies, and to place ourselves almost at the 
mercy of France, who is naturally ready to take advantage of our 
embarrassments elsewhere to regain her position in Egypt, and extend 
her colonial empire in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, in Madagascar, 
and in the Pacific. 

Is this policy a just or wise one? My conviction is that it is as 
irrational as it is immoral, and that it has failed because it was 
from the first doomed, and rightly doomed, to failure. Take the case 
of Europe. Could it be right to condemn large masses of a Christian 
population to continue for ever under Turkish rule; to say that 
Athens, Belgrade, Bucharest, and Sophia, should always remain 
ruins around the residence of a Turkish Pasha, because England was 
afraid of some remotely possible danger to her communications with 
India? Or could it be wise to make ourselves the cat’s-paw to pull 
the chesnuts out of the fire for Austria and Germany,—each so much 
more interested than ourselves in preventing any hostile power from 
occupying Constantinople? History has solved this question, and 
there is not much danger of our again repeating the mistake of the 
Crimean war, and lavishing our blood and treasure in a crusade to 
save Turkey from the effects of its own misgovernment, with the net 
result of setting up a military despot in France, who inaugurated 
the system of excessive armaments, and kept all Europe in hot water 
for a quarter of a century. 

But as regards Central Asia, the spirit of the same policy still 
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lingers about our Foreign Office, and has led us into our present 
difficulties. Looking at it dispassionately, to what does this policy 
amount? That districts in Central Asia, as large as France or 
Germany, and once the seats of populous cities and of a flourishing 
civilisation, shall be kept eternally deserts. Why are they deserts ? 
Because they have been so raided over by slave-hunting Turcomans, 
that no one could till the ground without a musket in his hand and 
a tower of refuge within sight, and finally no one could venture to 
live there at all. I take the facts not from Russian apologists, but 
from the uniform testimony of our own newspaper correspondents. 
And why do we wish these districts to continue deserts? Because 
we are afraid of Russia getting within seven hundred miles of our 
Indian frontier. And why are we afraid? Because we prefer 
bringing in popular budgets to taking the necessary steps to place 
our naval and military establishments on a footing that would make 
our Indian frontier, humanly speaking, absolutely secure. 

Let this be clearly understood. Nature has given us a frontier te 
our Indian Empire which is one of the strongest in the world. On 
two sides India is surrounded by the ocean, and impregnable while 
England commands the seas. On the third it is protected along the 
southern half of the line by impassable deserts and a great river. 
The other half, which constitutes our north-western frontier, is 
defended by the rampart of a great mountain chain, of which we 
command the passes ; and beyond this, for the best part of a thousand 
miles, is Afghanistan, a country of rugged mountains and difficult 
passes, inhabited by fierce and fanatical tribes, addicted to fighting 
and plunder, though with one common feeling for their religion and 
their national independence ; a country in which, as the Duke of 
Wellington truly said, ‘a small army would be cut off and a large 
army would starve,” and which, whenever invaded, has proved a 
hornet’s nest. Knowing these facts and warned by these experiences, 
all the great statesmen who have ruled India have been unanimous 
against what is called the “forward policy,” of leaving this natural 
frontier to’ combat any possible dangers of Russia on the other side of 
Afghanistan. Lord Lawrence, who is the best of all authorities, 
because he knew the Afghans and the north-west frontier inti- 
mately, from having been long Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjaub 
before he became Governor-General of India, is the most emphatic 
on this point; and it would be well if some of our platform orators 
would read his life and letters before they shriek so wildly that 
India is lost if Russia annexes a few miles more or less of the Turco- 
man desert. 

If we want more recent authority we may find it in the articles by 
Sir Lepel Griffin and Sir Henry Green in the last number of The 
Fortnightly Review and The Nineteenth Century. There can be no 
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better authority on the military question than Sir Henry Green, and 
Sir Lepel Griffin has been recently engaged in the political affairs 
of our north-west frontier. Nothing can be more conclusive than 
their demonstration of the natural strength of this frontier, and of 
the folly, or rather insanity, of a “ forward policy,” though Sir Lepel 
Griffin, with singular inconsistency, turns round on his last page, and 
appears to advocate something which is very like a practical renewal 
of the procedure he has so forcibly condemned. But even more 
instructive than any weight of authority is that of history teaching 
by experience. Twice, and twice only, the “forward policy” has 
been tried: once by Lord Auckland, a weak man yielding to rash 
advisers ; again by Lord Lytton, urged mainly by the wish of the 
Home Government to adopt a spirited policy. We know the result. 
In each case precipitate withdrawal followed. Why, then, with 
this well-nigh impregnable frontier, should we be afraid of Russian 
advances in Central Asia? To tell the honest truth, because we do 
not like to go to the expense of keeping up a sufficient army to make 
ourselves perfectly secure. We keep an army in India of about 
60,000 Europeans and 120,000 natives, and this is as much as India 
an support without imposing taxes which would make our rule 
unpopular. This enables us in an emergency to place, perhaps, 
30,000 European soldiers and 60,000 natives on our north-west fron- 
tier. But that is not quite enough to make us feel that we are 
absolutely safe. We ought to be able, at any moment when serious 
danger threatened, to send at amonth’s notice to India another com- 
plete corps d’armée of 25,000 or 30,000 men, with ample field artillery 
and a small reserve of European cavalry. Transport and light cavalry 
could be provided in India; and native troops, Sikhs, Goorkhas, 
Rajpoots, and the pick of the armies of the allied States, could easily 
provide auxiliaries for this European nucleus; so that our army on 
the frontier might, in less than three months, be raised to a total of 
60,000 Europeans and 100,000 picked native troops. 

In addition, we ought to convert Peshawur and Quetta, and one, 
or perhaps two, intermediate posts such as Dehra Ismael Khan, into 
strong fortified places which could protect considerable armies, and 
could not be taken without regular sieges, and place smaller but still 
stronger forts in front of these bases, at the mouths of the prin- 
cipal passes. The bases should be connected by a military railway 
from Quetta to Peshawur, so that in case of an invasion the bulk of 
our army could be rapidly concentrated at the menaced point, or 
where it could itself menace the communications of the invading army. 
This done Russia could not even threaten us, unless she had not only 
conquered Afghanistan, but so completely assimilated it as to make 
railways and be able to send large armies across it and find them 
with supplies, without fear for their communications. This Russia 
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could not do save after a long continued effort, ruinous to her finances, 
and leaving her helpless against Austria and Germany in regions 
nearer home, and much more vitally affecting her prestige and her 
interests. It is in the last degree improbable, therefore, that Russia 
would attempt it; but if she did, we should fight her on our own fron- 
tier at a great advantage. We shall be far nearer our base, holding 
far better strategetical positions, and able to place in the fighting line 
a far larger force. On the other hand, if we fight her on the other 
side of Afghanistan, all those conditions are reversed, and our Indian 
Empire would be seriously endangered if we sent a small army across 
the mountains to attack a larger Russian force, with the certainty 
that, if we met with a check, our communications would be cut off 
and our retreat intercepted by the very Afghans whom we had 
counted on as allies. 

The conditions, therefore, of security for our Indian frontier are 
clearly defined, and easily attainable ; but they would cost money, 
and the charge could not be thrown on India without ruining her 
finances, which would be a far greater immediate danger than any 
remote possibilities of Russian invasions. To put it plainly, it is a 
question of a penny in the pound more income-tax. This would be 
about the cost of raising our army to a point where we had an 
additional 25,000 men always ready for an emergency, without 
interfering with other requirements. The money for the fortifica- 
tions and military railways might well be raised by this country 
at three per cent. and the interest paid by India. If this be 
so—and it is difficult for any well-informed person to controvert 
the facts—the policy of our Conservative leaders really comes to 
this: that Central Asia is to be kept a desert, and given over 
to slave-hunters to save the British taxpayer from an extra penny 
in the pound of income-tax. Surely this is not a contention which 
should warrant leading statesmen, who ought to set an example 
to the nation of dignity and self-control, falling into “the wild 
hysterics of the Celt,” and shrieking out hatred and defiance as if 
a Russian army were encamped on the heights of Hampstead. 
Shriek as we like, we can do nothing practically to arrest the in- 
evitable course of events, and stop the advance of the Russian 
frontier in Central Asia. When a civilised nation once comes in 
contact with uncivilised races, the extension of its dominion becomes 
inevitable until it reaches a natural boundary. Our Indian Empire 
began with a few trading ports on the sea-coast, and by irresistible 
progress it absorbed more than the empire of the Moguls. In the 
last half-century we have annexed British Burmah, the Punjaub, 
Scinde, Oude, Nagpore, and pushed our frontier posts far across the 
Indus into the heart of Beloochistan. 

Those who know anything of the real circumstances of frontier 
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warfare must be aware how certain is this tendency. A frontier 
officer hears that some marauding tribe has crossed the frontier in the 
night, looted one of our villages, massacred the men, and carried off 
the women and cattle. He sounds boot and saddle and starts in 
pursuit, but the robbers are well mounted and cannot be overtaken. 
If he is worth his salt he pursues them, perhaps to their mountain 
stronghold or vulture eyrie in the desert, rescues the captives, and 
teaches the robbers a lesson. But if this sort of thing recurs, a 
strong expedition has to be sent, and forts built to bridle the 
marauders and secure life and property. This is what goes on, 
especially in deserts and vast open plains, where the robber tribes are 
well mounted. You may seal the mouth of a pass like the Khyber, 
or guard the fords of a river like the Indus, but you cannot stop the 
raids of the Turcomans of the desert or the Red Indians of the prairie 
without going to the fountain head and making subjects of your 
enemies. Whether it was wise of Russia to undertake this task in 
Central Asia is her own affair, but that it has been a benefit to 
humanity is beyond question. At Khiva she broke up the great 
slave-mart of the East and released thousands of wretched slaves. 
By taking Gek-Tepe and Merv she destroyed the nests of the man- 
hunters, and did as good a work as our own Blake when he singed 
the whiskers of the Dey of Algiers. It is impossible to read the 
letters of the English correspondents who accompanied Sir P. 
Lumsden’s mission without feeling that it is the “ Pax Russica,” and 
that alone, which has given a value to the Badghirs and other dis- 
tricts to the north of the Paropomisus, and it is not altogether 
unreasonable that Russia should claim the inheritance of regions 
where no Afghan-speaking man ever lived, which have been 
reclaimed by her sacrifices, and which would remain the abodes of 
the wild boar and wild ass, if her protecting sword were withdrawn. 
What the motives of Russia may have been is beside the question. 
It may be that as long as she finds England persisting in a policy of 
irreconcilable hostility to Russia in all quarters of the globe, her 
statesmen wish to have a position in Asia from which she can menace 
us in India if we menace her in Europe. But, be this as it may, we 
neither could have stopped this progress if we wished, nor ought we 
to have done so if we could. Hence it was in the last degree impolitic 
for us to ask, and for Russia to give, pledges at each successive step 
against farther advances. It could not alter the course of events, 
and could only serve to generate bad feeling and misunderstandings 
between the two countries. It could only serve also to create the 
danger we wished to guard against, by making people, ignorant of 
the real facts, believe that our Indian Empire was in jeopardy 
whenever a Cossack outpost moved a few versts farther south. 
When we talk of perfidy in these cases, it is a charge which may 
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be made against all nations who find themselves compelled to do 
things to-day which yesterday they had no idea of doing. If we 
had been asked five years before we annexed British Burmah or 
Scinde whether we had any intention of extending the frontier of 
our Indian Empire, we should have said No, and said so in perfect 
good faith. If France had been asked five years ago whether she 
contemplated annexing Tunis and Tonquin she would have said No. 
Russia, like all other nations, acts in such matters as her interests at 
the time seem to her to require, and her fault has been in giving 
assurances which it was almost certain she would not be able to keep 
We, on the other hand, have been foolish in asking for diplomatic 
pledges and placing any reliance on them. We ought to have made 
up our minds to draw our own line, where we really meant to make a 
stand, and could do so with effect, and, intimating this to Russia in 
a firm though friendly tone, leave her to herself to do as she liked 
beyond it. Even as regards Herat, we should be neither better nor 
worse for a diplomatic engagement from Russia never to attack it. 
Let her clearly understand that if she does attack it we shall consider 
it a casus belli. If she has made up her mind to go to war with 
England, a paper treaty would not stop her, for some plausible excuse 
can always be found, and war abrogates treaties. If, on the other 
hand, she does not wish to plunge into a great war with England, 
treaty or no treaty, she will not attack Herat. 

It seems to me that the person who has shown most common 
sense through these transactions is the Ameer of Afghanistan. He 
has had a shrewd eye to his own interests; he has seen that a 
campaign between England and Russia in Afghanistan must lead 
inevitably to the occupation of his territory by armies of one or 
both of the contending parties which could not so readily be got 
rid of. He has seen that a frontier beyond the line of the Paro- 
pomisus was practically useless for defence, while it would cause 
constant difficulties with Russia and give her a plausible excuse for 
attacking him whenever it suited her to do so. He has seen that the 
best frontier for Afghanistan was one which gave it a fair chance 
of being able to guard the passes, and a clear case for denouncing any 
infringement of the line as an obvious invasion. And doing this, 
he has been ready to give up Penj-deh as a damnosa hereditas, and to 
make the most of the situation by getting as much as he could in 
the way of money and arms from the English Government. 

For our own part, we have come to see that such a line is far 
better for us than the precarious possession by Afghanistan of a few 
leagues of outlying territory, which in case of war would have to be 
evacuated on the firing of the first musket; and that if Herat is to 
be defended at all, it is by letting Russia know that if she crossed a 
certain well-defined natural boundary to attack Herat, it meant a war 
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with England, in which all the resources of the British Empire would 
be employed to oblige her to give up any territory she might overrun 
in the first instance. But has Russia really any settled design of 
attacking India? It seems very unlikely to any one who keeps his 
head cool enough to consider impartially what must be the probable 
policy of Russian statesmen. It is all very well to get a position 
where, if England gives her the check in Europe, she can retort by 
the “counter-check quarrelsome” in Asia. But to attempt the 
enterprise seriously is a very different question. Russia cannot 
attempt it without absorbing Afghanistan, a task which means com- 
plete financial ruin; crushing taxation leading to wide-spread dis- 
affection at home; and, still more, the transfer to Austria, backed 
by Germany, of paramount influence at Constantinople, and over 
Servia, Roumania, Bulgaria, and the various Christian peoples of 
Slavonic race and Greek religion in European Turkey for whom 
Russia has made so many sacrifices, and whom she looks to in the 
future as allies or subjects. It is as difficult to conceive a wise 
Russian statesman sacrificing those objects for the remote possibility 
of a successful invasion of India, as it is to imagine a statesmanlike 
British minister submitting to be turned out of Egypt by France for 
the sake of drawing the frontier line of Afghanistan fifty or sixty 
rather than ten or twenty miles north of any territory ever tenanted 
by a single Afghan. 

And yet this is what the Conservative leaders want us to do, for if 
there is one thing clearer than another, it is that France is on the 
watch to see us engaged in war with Russia, in order to put forward 
demands in Egypt which we cannot admit without an entire sacrifice 
of our interests and honour. What would be in store for us from 
this quarter directly the first shot was fired in a war with Russia is 
evident enough from what has already occurred with regard to the 
Egyptian Financial Convention, the Suez Canal, and the incident of 
the Bosphore Egyptien. In fact the greatest of all objections to the 
Russophobist policy is, that it draws a red herring across the scent, 
and diverts our attention from what must always be the real danger 
to this country, that of a collision with France. It is not from 
accident that while we have been so long allied with Russia, and have 
had only one war with her, which everyone now admits to have been 
a mistake, the history of centuries has been one almost uninterrupted 
record of wars between England and France. No one can value more 
highly than I do the importance of friendly relations between the two 
countries, or feel more deeply the immense disaster which an Anglo- 
French war would be to both nations and to civilisation generally. 
But we should be blind to the teachings of history if we shut our eyes 
to the fact that there are far more serious causes of rivalry between 
England and France than between England and Russia, or any other 
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foreign Power. We are rivals at sea, rivals in Egypt, rivals for colo- 
nial empire ; we have points of collision in Burmah, Siam, Madagascar, 
New Caledonia; recollections like those of Blenheim and Waterloo, 
of the Nile and Trafalgar, of the loss of India and Canada, are 
only too apt to rankle in the mind of the defeated party. While our 
Russophobist press and politicians rave about the perfidy of Russia, 
Paris, on the slightest provocation, screams out defiance to “la 
perfide Albion ;” and if intemperance of language and passionate 
prejudice could do it, we should be speedily involved in a triangular 
duel, in which France fired into England, who retorted by firing 
into Russia. A war with France would be a far more serious affair 
than one with Russia. It is difficult to see what harm we could do 
one another, or what conditions of peace we could dictate if Russia, 
tired of the war, gave us a blank sheet of paper on which to write our 
own terms. But with France it would be “a la mort,’ duel in which 
deadly thrusts might be exchanged. To avoid a war with France 
ought therefore to be the cardinal principle of our foreign policy, and 
to do this the best way is to avoid disputes with other Powers, to 
fortify ourselves with strong alliances, and above all to ‘ keep our 
powder dry,” and beware of letting our army and navy, especially 
our navy, run down to a point where the result of a war might even 
seem to be doubtful. 

If I were writing a chapter of retrospective criticism I might find 
much to object to in the conduct of our diplomacy, which has led us 
to the very brink of war on such insufficient grounds. I am far from 
being an unqualified admirer of Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy. I 
think he has shown far too much sympathy with the peace-at-any- 
price Radicals, and far too little resolution in grappling with the 
position in Egypt. And in this question of the Afghan frontier I 
think he has placed the country in a very awkward position by 
allowing the Foreign Office to act on its old traditions, and not 
looking the real facts in the face before committing us so far to 
untenable positions. But events march quickly, and he has to a 
great extent condoned past errors and retrieved his reputation by 
taking a wise resolution at a grave crisis, and, regardless of clamour, 
saving the country from a great war by an honourable compromise. 
The Conservative leaders, on the other hand, have thrown away the 
many winning cards they held, and made their return to power impos- 
sible by yielding to this clamour, and identifying themselves with 
the policy of forcing on a war with Russia at a time and place when 
we should fight it with least advantage. That the time is the worst 
possible is obvious from the fact that the Great Powers are united 
in what is practically a league of hostile neutrality. That the place 
is the worst possible is equally evident from the fact that we cannot 
attempt to march through a doubtful Afghanistan, seven hundred 
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miles from our base, to fight Russia on the disputed frontier, without 
the most serious risk; while it is questionable whether we could 
attack her in the Black Sea without raising the gravest European 
complications. 

Say, for the sake of argument, that I am wrong in all I have said, 
and that Russia really has the designs which politicians of the 
Ashmead-Bartlett school attribute to her. Can there be greater folly 
than to insist on “having it out with her” now, at the time and place 
where we are at the greatest disadvantage, if it be possible to post- 
pone it to a time when we may not be so destitute of allies, so engaged 
in Egypt, and so behindhand in naval and military armaments as we 
are at present? The only question can be whether the compromise 
by which war is averted is consistent with honour ; for, after all, there 
are occasions when nations, like individuals, must fight for honour, 
and any sacrifice may be better than that of the self-respect of a great 
people. Now as to this I have no hesitation in saying that the com- 
promise, as far as I understand it, is one perfectly consistent with 
national honour. The only question which touches the point of 
honour is the Penj-deh incident. The frontier question is really 
insignificant, and if the boundary is drawn, as is believed, so as to 
make the Paropomisus range, including the Zulfigar and other passes, 
the boundary of Afghanistan, it is distinctly a better line for the 
Afghans than one farther north to include Penj-deh, as the Ameer 
has the good sense to see. 

But the attack of General Komaroff raised a question of honour 
and good faith, and when I read the first account of it I thought, in 
common with the rest of the world, that we had no alternative but to 
demand an apology. But the case assumed a very different aspect 
when it appeared that the place to which Komaroff advanced was 
only the Turcoman name for Pul-i-Khisti, where his outposts were 
already stationed before the 19th March; and when Sir Peter 
Lumsden’s own dispatch showed that the Afghans shifted their 
position after that date, and gradually passed the bulk of their force 
across the Khusk, the question was narrowed to this. It was 
admitted on both sides that the Afghans did advance; but General 
Komaroff called it a provocative advance threatening his communica- 
tions, while Sir Peter Lumsden called it a defensive advance to meet 
Russian demonstrations. It would be too absurd for two great 
nations to engage in a great war because an admitted advance of 
the Afghans was thought by the gallant officers on one side to be 
provocative, and by those on the other side to be defensive. If ever 
there was a question which, without putting the officers on either 
side on their trial, might be properly left to a friendly arbitrator to 
pronounce an impartial opinion upon, it is this. How will the honour 
of either country be affected if the arbitrator should say that both 
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Governments acted in good faith, but that owing to the distance 
and difficulty of communications, there were regretable misunder- 
standings which led to the conflict ? 

There remains the question of prestige. I am not one of those who 
undervalue its importance; but it is not the way to maintain it to 
rush into senseless enterprises which we get tired of and abandon. I 
can understand that we have lost prestige by our miscarriages in 
Egypt, by our sacrifice of Gordon, and by such an incident as that 
of the Bosphore Egyptien. But I cannot understand that we should 
lose prestige in India or elsewhere by accepting a fair compromise 
with Russia, at a point 1,000 miles from our frontier; after having 
shown our readiness and determination to fight in case of need, 
and to fight as an united people, with the active support of our 
colonies and the loyal co-operation of the allied princes, as well as 
of all the most important races of our Indian Empire. If we avail 
ourselves of the opportunity of strengthening our naval and military 
forces, fortifying our Indian frontier and our colonial harbours and 
coaling stations; and if we resolve for the future to think more of 
the security of the empire and less of buying votes at elections by 
bringing in popular budgets, instead of losing prestige we shall 
gain it, and look upon the crisis we have passed through as a happy 
turning-point in the destinies of our world-wide empire. So also if 
we profit by experience, we shall know better where our dangers lie, 
and whom we can trust, and reflect on the enormous mistake we 
made in alienating our old and natural ally, Germany, whose friend- 
ship, dictated by community of race and interests, cemented by 
historical recollections, and carrying with it the goodwill of Austria 
and Italy, would, if united with England, give an immense pre- 
ponderance to the Conservative elements in Europe, secure for a long 
period the peace of the world, and assist the progress of civilisation. 

S. Larne. 














HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
I.—POLITICAL. 


Tue passing of the Redistribution and Registration Bills would, but 
for certain exceptional circumstances, have entirely removed the 
centre of political interest from Parliament to the country. Some of 
these are more or less of a personal, others are rather of national 
character. All of them, national or personal, seem to circle round 
Ireland. It is, in fact, far from improbable that the final session of 
the present House of Commons may close in the familiar and turbu- 
lent fashion of two or three years ago, and that the dulness which 
would be otherwise inseparable from the last moments of a moribund 
Parliament may be relieved by some animated and protracted Irish 
discussions. The announcement made by Mr. Gladstone in the House 
of Commons, almost on the eve of the Whitsuntide recess, that he 
would deal with the questions of Irish land purchase and transfer 
this session, produced a remarkable and unexpected effect. It was 
already known that Lord Spencer’s demand for the renewal of the 
Crimes Act in its original shape had been refused, and that the 
utmost to which Mr. Gladstone could be induced to consent was the 
re-enactment of a few of its most “ valuable and equitable clauses.” 
As a condition even of this, it was expressly stated by the Radical 
Ministers that a Local Government Bill for Ireland should be intro- 
duced at the first possible opportunity. If loyalty and tranquillity 
have reigned in Scotland, it is because that country has been legislated 
for in accordance with Scotch ideas. "What, but the absence of such 
legislation, has been the cause of our difficulties in Ireland since the 
union? Itis no longer doubtful that Ireland will not be satisfied 
until she has received a measure which substitutes for the official 
representatives on her various boards the representatives of the Irish 
people ; which gives her, both in towns and counties, a new municipal 
system; and which confers upon her the right of self-government 
with respect to local administration, boards of works, and education. 
Irish Land Purchase and Transfer Bills must be subordinate to, and 
indeed, be included in, a larger Bill of the kind now mentioned. I, 
therefore, Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain had accepted the 
promise of them unconditionally, they might have seemed to acquiesce 
in a part instead of in the whole of their demands—to have sacrificed 
the essence for the accident. So for the present the matter stands, 
and so it will remain till the Cabinet meets after the Whitsuntide 
recess. The basis on which a settlement is arrived at will be the 
renewal of the jury clauses of the Crimes Act for a year, and the 
promise of a Bill dealing in the most drastic and comprehensive 
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manner with the whole question of Irish local government. We 
speak of a settlement because we are unable to believe that there will 
be any miscarriage. The Presidents of the Board of Trade and of 
the Local Government Board will have secured their point, and they 
will not separate themselves from Mr. Gladstone; while Mr. Glad- 
stone, it is tolerably safe to predict, will carry the Whigs with him. 
Thus, the most serious of the many Ministerial crises that have occurred 
during the past few months will be averted. 


There has of late been much irresponsible, and often ignorant, 
conjecture as to Mr. Gladstone’s impending retirement. So long 
as his Cabinet remains reasonably united, he is not perhaps likely 
to precipitate or increase the risk of Liberal disruption. What 
part he may take in the general elections; whether, should these 
result in a Liberal majority, he will return to his present office, 
are contingencies which depend upon considerations that Mr. 
Gladstone himself cannot probably foresee. It is an open secret 
that cordial as are the personal relations between Whigs and 
Radicals, the two are only held together in the same Cabinet by the 
constraining and personal influence of the Prime Minister. If, in 
other words, Mr. Gladstone were to go before or perhaps after the 
general election, he would break up his party ; and whenever, in ful- 
filment of the inexorable law of nature, he does go, the great political 
connection which he controls must be exposed to the danger of dis- 
ruption. Difficult as it is to believe that a man of Mr. Gladstone’s 
miraculous energy, who, if he ever sighs to lay his harness down, sighs 
the next moment still more heavily to put it on again, is on the eve 
of abdication, his colleagues appear to be impressed with the con- 
viction that, having wound up the business of the present Parliament, 
and having brought the country to the verge of a general election, 
which will be conducted upon principles more democratic than those 
involved in any previous appeal to the constituencies, and having 
provided a settlement of our more pressing difficulties abroad, Mr. 
Gladstone will quietly but persistently chant his Nunc dimittis. 

Under these circumstances Lord Hartington will naturally become 
the most prominent personage in English public life. His actual 
position, it may be said, is one not only of much interest, but of 
no little pathos. Lord Hartington and his more intimate friends 
have good reason to complain of the untoward manner in which poli- 
tical fortune has treated him. The very highest office was the reward 
he had richly earned by his leadership of the Opposition during the 
period of Mr. Gladstone’s nominal retirement, and undoubtedly he 
might have had it if either he had cared to enforce his claim, or 
had received the support from others which he was entitled to expect. 
Should Mr. Gladstone now carry into execution his alleged purpose 
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of retirement, Lord Hartington will, assuming that the Liberals are 
in office once more, stand before the country as Mr. Gladstone’s 
natural successor. And yet it is just possible that by some sinister 
combination of circumstances he may be baulked of his great prize 
in 1885 as he was in 1880. The withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone will 
be the signal to the advanced Liberals or Radicals for raising their 
demands. It is impossible for Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 
and their followers outside the Cabinet to be content that their claims 
should remain to the same extent in abeyance under a Hartingtonian 
as under a Gladstonian régime. It is impossible that the leaders of 
popular Liberalism should ever again take part in a Cabinet composed 
in the same proportion of commoners and peers as the present. The 
apportionment of seven seats at the council table in Downing Street 
to peers is not likely to be repeated. Mr. Chamberlain, moreover, 
is pledged to certain legislation which he cannot abandon, and 
which Lord Hartington may consider himself equally pledged to 
withstand. For instance, to speak of the question that is just now 
invested with the greatest amount of actuality, the administration of 
Ireland, Lord Hartington may hold that Mr. Chamberlain’s views 
are too Liberal and enlightened,—bear a too perilous resemblance 
to the propaganda of Home Rule—to be endorsed by himself. If 
Lord Hartington were to signify such an opinion now, it would be 
equivalent to a declaration of war. If that opinion were to be 
illustrated by action, nothing less than war itself would ensue. Lord 
Hartington’s attitude, therefore, in reference to the Radical demands 
about Ireland, becomes an interesting and a legitimate theme for 
speculation. 

That the time is approaching, whether rapidly or slowly, when Lord 
Hartington will be called upon to illustrate anew the choice of 
Hercules, and to decide between advanced and arm-chair Liberalism— 
Radicalism or Whiggism—there can be no doubt. At present he is 
supposed, as he well may be, to be strongly prejudiced in favour of 
the less enterprising course. But it is one thing prospectively and 
theoretically to adopt an alternative, and another practically to embrace 
that alternative when the time for action arrives. The difference, 
in fact, is the distinction between forming a resolution and carrying a 
resolution into effect. Many arguments may be urged in support of 
the view that Lord Hartington will adopt either one or other 
of the courses now open to him—will, that is to say, separate 
himself from the progressive portion of the Liberal party, or 
will, on the other hand, identify himself with them. It is inevit- 
able that Lord Hartington must ere long cease to be a member of 
the House of Commons, and must be the representative of a great 
dukedom in the House of Lords. As Duke of Devonshire, he may 
possibly think that his career as a Liberal politician has come to a 
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close. He may hold that to be a duke and to be at the same time a 
member of an advanced Liberal administration are contradictions in 
terms. Moreover, he is surrounded in private life by Conservative, 
even reactionary, friends. Ifhe is not altogether an impressionable 
man, he can scarcely be impervious to the subtle and semi-domestic 
influences brought to bear upon him day by day and hour by hour. 
He has, he may argue with himself, already made many concessions 
to Liberals whose advanced ideas far outstrip his own personal predi- 
lections. He owes it therefore to himself now to draw the line and 
to put his own personal authority to the test. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that Lord Hartington is a Whig by birth, and 
that tenacity to power and office is an integral portion of the Whig 
tradition. If, therefore, Lord Hartington sees that he cannot hope to 
retain a commanding place in the ranks of Liberalism unless he 
identifies himself with the more aggressive sections of the Liberal 
party, one can scarcely suppose that he will abdicate, and by abdica- 
ting efface himself, from any abstract regard to the virtue or the 
beauty of political moderation. Nor, it must be remembered, has 
there ever been a time during the last three-quarters of a century 
when Whiggism on its own initiative, or by its own unassisted action, 
achieved or conceived anything. Whatever the position which the 
Whigs have secured for themselves has accrued to them from the 
circumstance that, when the critical moment arrived, they were willing 
to make themselves the expositors and the instruments, not of 
Whiggism, but of Radicalism. It is the Radicals, or the Liberals, 
or by whatever other name they may be called, who have at every 
epoch of our political history generated the steam which has caused 
the machinery to move. 


The subject on which national interest is for the moment chiefly fixed 
is the negotiations in progress between ourselves and Russia for the 
delimitation of the Afghan frontier. It is idle to deny that these 
have proved more difficult and protracted than many had anticipated. 
The truth ‘is that sanguine Ministerialists had under-estimated the 
gravity and complexity of the problems to be solved. It was above 
all thingsimportant that we should avoid merely patching up a peace 
with Russia; and there may be discovered a curious inconsistency in 
the speeches of those Conservatives who in one breath condemn the 
Government for delays for which they are not responsible, and in the 
next breath charge the Cabinet with the crime of concerting a 
hasty, ignominious, and evanescent truce. The object of Ministers 
in this matter is twofold—first, to avert a war with Russia, unneces- 
sary to the honour or the interest of either country; secondly, to insure 
that the arrangement arrived at shall be as far as possible final. It is 
therefore indispensable in fixing the Russo-Afghan frontier to bear in 
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mind also the line which the frontier of our Indian Empire will follow. 
Under these circumstances what is surprising is not that the business in 
hand between Russia and England should not have been settled ere 
this, but that any prospect of its being settled should have been 
definitely held out. The official record of the transactions thus 
far published is conspicuously incomplete. It is as tantalising 
in the abruptness with which it closes as a novel published in a 
periodical, the most exciting instalment of which leaves off with 
the announcement that it is “To be continued in our next.” 
Certainly, the parliamentary papers, so far as they have yet been 
issued, are not very satisfactory reading to Englishmen. But Mr. 
Gladstone has assured us that their sequel will contain the conclusive 
vindication of his diplomacy. 

However this may be, the Conservatives can no more be con- 
gratulated on the method they have chosen of censuring the negotia- 
tions than on the general attitude of hostility they have adopted 
towards the Government. Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph 
Churchill have both made of late brilliant but ineffective speeches. 
Why are they ineffective? Because they chiefly consist of recrimi- 
nations against Ministers for shortcomings which the country has 
condoned. They are obsolete; they are anachronisms. Equally 
infelicitous and inapposite have been the criticisms levelled at the 
Indian policy of the Cabinet by the Conservative chiefs. They start 
with the assumption that a settlement is now being concluded with 
Russia injurious to the interests of the country. Now who is to be 
the judge upon such a point? Not, the Conservatives will tell us, 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, because they are the men against 
whom the indictment lies. Be it so; but surely Lord Dufferin, the 
Government of India and the Ameer may be regarded as qualified 
to pronounce an opinion. These are satisfied with what is 
being done, and since that is the case, the English people at home, 
it may be thought, might be satisfied also. The curious thing is, 
that while the Conservatives profess profound faith in the states- 
manship and the chivalry of Lord Dufferin, while they even admit 
that he of all men is the least likely to be a party to a discreditable 
bargain, the Liberals are nevertheless taunted with surrendering 
unconditionally to Russia. . 

That whatever the settlement arrived at, it will be absolutely satis- 
factory and one to which no sort of exception can be taken, is not to 
be supposed. The conditions of the country render it impossible to 
mark out for Afghanistan any strategic frontier which shall be 
impassable by Russia. Again, as the Duke of Argyll showed in his 
remarkable speech of a fortnight ago, advance in Central Asia is a 
law of Russia’s existence, is so to speak one of the properties of her 
being. She will continue to move on, as for a long series of years 
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she has been moving on from the Caspian till she finds herself where 
she is to-day. That ultimately she will absorb Afghanistan, and 
come up to the Indian frontier of England, is as certain as any event 
which belongs to the future can be. The theory of a buffer state as 
a bulwark against aggression upon British India cannot now be 
seriously held. As M. Lessar has frankly asked, when he has been 
told that Russia must make up her mind to live peaceably with 
Afghanistan, Qui répondra des Afghans? The two chief difficulties 
which beset us in Afghanistan at the present moment are these : 
first, the condition of the country renders it next to impossible to 
fix any strategic frontier; secondly, the Afghan character is such 
as to preclude us from reckoning with any confidence on the con- 
version of the Afghan monarch and his people into trusty allies. 
Under these circumstances we may venture to formulate the general 
principles which should guide our policy. It is obviously of para- 
mount importance that we should trace a frontier for our Indian 
Empire, and let it be known that we intend to preserve this inviolable. 
The communications which passed years ago between Shere Ali and 
Lord Lawrence, and later between Yakoob Khan and Lord Lytton 
and Sir Lepel Griffin, probably contain all the data requisite for 
forming an idea of what this frontier should be. The next thing 
which is clearly necessary is that our relations with Afghanistan 
should be defined beyond the possibility of future mistake. If we 
continue to assist the Afghans, the terms on which this assistance is 
given must be reconsidered. Indirect and irregular assistance is of all 
things to be avoided. If the Afghans prefer the Russians to our- 
selves that is their affair. The announcement that Russia has deter- 
mined to send diplomatic agents to the Corean peninsula, where the 
dispute between China and Japan affords a favourable opportunity 
for intrigue, may prove significant. It is possible that Russian 
expansion may proceed by way of Corea towards the North Pacific, 
rather than by way of Persia to the Persian Gulf. Little by little 
the nations of the Pacific seem destined to come more and more under 
European influences. What if it were to prove that the traditional 
policy of Russia has been accelerated recently by a desire to extend 
her power into tropical or sub-tropical waters? The glowing accounts 
of the prospects of the Congo Free State, and the opportunities 
afforded for trade in Central Africa, may cause the Cossack to turn 
envious eyes to some trade region nearer to and more accessible from 
her eastern ports. tyes 

Equally in our colonies and in India the lesson forced by events 
upon us is, that we can no longer take boundaries and spheres of 
legitimate rights for granted. At Angra Pequaiia, in New Guinea, 
on many islands in the Pacific, notably those which have recently 
been investigated by the Anglo-German Commission, an exact terri- 
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torial definition of British claims has been demanded. An official 
laxity of expression, much to be regretted, was largely instrumental 
in sharpening our diplomatic disputes with the German Chancellor. 
There is no reason why lines of demarcation should not be as visible 
and as binding in Asia or in Africa as in Europe. The Congo Con- 
ference has proved that the most contradictory and vexatious state- 
ments of rival claimants to tracts of territory may in the end be 
amicably adjusted to the satisfaction of all parties. The chief chances 
of quarrel lie in an indeterminate use of language, and in the vague 
assertion of national rights. Geography forms after all an indis- 
pensable part of the education of the modern statesman. It has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that the ultimate destiny of a native state 
lying between two strong European communities is absorption. Our 
first duty is not to extend our empire, but to ascertain and bring 
into prominent relief its limits. Half of our South African troubles 
have been due to ignorance on these points. In South Africa 
we quarrelled with the Dutch Free State about Basutoland 
and the rights of the paramount chicf Moshesh, and again about the 
diamond fields and the claims of Waterboer, the native chief of a 
Kaffir clan. Many of our Bechuanaland troubles are due to the 
circumstance that the zone of our imperial influence was originally 
drawn in so shadowy and blurred a manner. And what are we to 
say of Zululand and Amatongaland at the present moment? Are 
they wholly or partially under British protection or not, ? 

As regards the general colonial history of the past month, it is 
noticeable for the number of federation projects, intercolonial and 
imperial, brought forward. Never was there a time when the reci- 
procal sympathies of the mother country and the colonies have been 
more keenly stirred by events. The discussion on Imperial Federation 
has not advanced beyond the negative stage, but such incidents as 
the formation of a branch league of the Imperial Federation League 
in Montreal, as the Queen’s formal recognition of Australian 
patriotism and loyalty, as the fund organized by the Princess Louise 
and her husband for the relief of the wounded and suffering in the 
campaign against Ricl, and as the rapid approach towards comple- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which will not only bring 
Australia and New Zealand nearer in point of time to Great Britain, 
but will give the North American and Pacific colonies a more sub- 
stantial interest in the trade of the mother country than they at 
present possess, are each of them landmarks in the history of the 
British Kmpire. 

The military measures of the Canadian Government have been 
attended with success, owing to the improvement in communications 
and the superiority of weapons. Ricl’s hopes lay in the wildness of 
the country and the difficulty of bringing up supplies. But the 
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situation has greatly changed since Colonel Wolseley made his way 
to Fort Garry fifteen years ago. Troops were at once dispatched by 
rail, and though the frost was coming out of the ground, General 
Middleton’s column pushed steadily down the Saskatchewan, while 
Colonel Otter struck across to Battleford. After two doubtful 
engagements, in which the shooting of the half-breeds who lined 
the river-bluffs showed what formidable opponents they might 
make in a guerilla warfare, General Middleton came upon their posi- 
tion at Batoche. Thanks to a flanking movement, and more especially 
to the deadly execution of the Gatling gun which the rebels made a 
desperate effort to seize, they were defeated with heavy loss. Riel 
shortly after came in and surrendered himself, and most of his par- 
tisans have followed suit. Meanwhile Colonel Otter has relieved 

sattleford, and Poundmaker’s Indians, though encouraged for the 
moment by the capture of a convoy, are, with Poundmaker at their 
head, laying down their arms unconditionally. 

The real difficulty of the rising for the Canadians, however, only 
begins with its termination and the capture of its leader. Riel, to 
some extent, represented a real grievance. When the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s territory was taken over in 1867, grants of land were 
made to the half-breeds within its jurisdiction. Those of Scotch and 
English descent for the most part settled down at once into agricul- 
tural colonists. The French half-breeds, however, who formed the 
majority, failed to break with their old roving life. They exhibited 
a willingness to part with their grants and to take up other claims 
farther west. The opportunity was seized on by the ranchemen, the 
capitalists of the north-west, who want to clear the land for their large 
operations, and by the unscrupulous avocasserie which attends them. 
The half-breeds declare that they were everywhere tricked out of their 
lands, and that in their newer settlements they have been subject to 
fines and extortions from the Government officials. They demand, in 
fact, a new land settlement. The spirit of discontent thus generated 
also seems, to have been taken advantage of by the wealthier and 
orderly settlers, who have long demanded local government. Deputa- 
tion after deputation to the capital with these two objects in view has 
been put off, till Riel, a born agitator, encouraged by Fenian advice, 
and recognising that the opportunity for agitation was rapidly being 
curtailed by the advancing railway, resorted once more to his Red 
River tactics. The Indians, always perturbed at the gradual restric- 
tion of their hunting grounds by civilisation, showed an inclination 
to join him, but the respectable white settlers of Alberta and Calgary, 
alarmed at this unholy alliance, at once withdrew, and the movement 
has collapsed. 

tiel’s blood and the ruthless assertion of order are loudly clamoured 
for by the English and Scotch inhabitants of the Dominion. The 
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French Canadians, however, sympathize with him from motives of 
race and religion and are disposed to admit the reality of his griev- 
ances. They are numerically in the ascendant, and are the party which 
practically put the present premicr, Sir John Macdonald, in power. 
That minister will have to steer a very dexterous course to save his 
administration from shipwreck. Surrender to the clamour on either 
side might arouse disastrous race animosities. But if the question of 
Riel’s fate can once be got out of the way a liberal settlement of the 
land-claims of the half-breeds, the concession of local government to 
the Saskatchewan territories, such as was conceded to Manitoba after 
our Red River troubles, and the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
line will close the chapter of half-breed troubles in the North-west. 

Although the news from South Africa is of a peaceful and reassur- 
ing character, it would be unwise to suppose that the elements of 
discord are entirely eradicated. The Boers are not so insolently 
aggressive as they were, and less is heard of the “ Afrikander”’ 
movement, with its programme of an Afrikander Republic flying its 
own flag. German annexations have, no doubt, alarmed the Boer 
Xepublics, and made them reflect upon the probable results of their 
isolation in South Africa. Should the British retire as the dominant 
power, the Boers pictured themselves as our successors. They even 
coquetted with France and Germany through their delegates, and 
believed that the affection they inspired or seemed to inspire was 
wholly disinterested. In the recent struggle of the European nations 
for colonial outlets and commercial routes, they must have realised 
how feeble their own position was without capital and without a 
navy. May it not be dawning upon these small African Republics 
that the best guarantee of their prosperity is an unquestioned British 
supremacy throughout the contiguous countries? Sir Charles Warren 
has made sure of the trade route up to latitude 22°, and has taken 
under his protection the Bechuana chiefs Secheli and Khama. A 
railway from Kimberley northwards is already in contemplation. To 
secure a lasting peace it will be necessary for British forces to hold 
Bechuanaland for the present. It is in vain to expect the weak 
Transvaal to do police duty along its extended line. 


Whatever may be the precise significance of Lord Rosebery’s visit 
to Berlin there can be no doubt that the interviews held by an 
English cabinet minister with the German Chancellor are calculated 
to exercise a satisfactory influence. Whether Lord Rosebery will 
return with the impression that it is Prince Bismarck’s policy by 
multiplying our difficulties to drive us into the Austro-German 
alliance may be doubted. It is certain that he will return with a 
shrewd insight into Prince Bismarck’s views upon the Russian 
advance in Central Asia, upon the commercial relations between 
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England and Germany at the countless points on the world’s surface 
at which they are brought into contact, and also his ideas about 
Egypt. The withdrawal of our troops from the Soudan is equally 
upproved of by both parties in the State, and as regards Egypt itself 
the time it may be hoped is coming when our Government may be 
uble to take definite steps in the direction of its neutralization, 
or internationalization. 

Although the Nile occupies a large place in the thoughts and am- 
bitions of France, the minds of her responsible statesmen are dis- 
tracted by other matters full of anxiety nearer home. The new 
Government seems to be already falling into contempt. Political 
riots, more formidable than any which have occurred during the 
last fourteen years, have broken out in Paris, and the funeral 
of Victor Hugo may be the signal for fresh disturbances. Scrutin 
de liste has now practically become law. Nothing could be more 
ill-advised than the clause inserted in the Bill disqualifying any 
member of a family which has reigned in France from becoming 
a candidate in a department. The effect of this proscription, if it 
has any effect at all, will be to invest with a factitious prominence 
und importance some one of the many pretenders to supremacy over 
the French people. On the other side of the Pyrences, in Spain, 
the crushing defeat which the Government have received in the 
municipal elections and the growing unpopularity of the King are 
not of happy omen for the internal tranquillity of the country. 
In Austria the elections, which begin to-day, May 27, threaten to 
resolve themselves into a violent struggle between Germans and 
Magyars, the consequences of which may be far-reaching and severe. 


Il.—FINANCE. 


The financial movements of the past month have lacked neither 
importance nor excitement. Towards the close of April grave and 
increasing doubts existed as to the possibility of reconciling the pre- 
tensions of Russia with the rights of England by any efforts of 
diplomacy. On the masterly appeal to the patriotism of the nation 
which accompanied the demand of the Premier for a vote of credit, 
and the subsequent unfolding of what was in reality a war budget 
by Mr. Childers, these doubts culminated in a conviction that no 
peaceful solution of the Russian difficulty consistent with the honour 
of England could be found. As a consequence May opened with 
a financial atmosphere darkened by an overhanging war-cloud. 
Ample preparations had been made both by the money market and 
the Stock Exchange for the financial contingencies of war. By the 
retention of an official rate of discount which practically precluded 
all chance of business, and which was entirely at variance with the 
rates current in the open market, the Bank of England accumulated 
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a stock of gold and a reserve largely in excess of those of past years, 
while the note circulation had largely contracted, and the official 
discount rate stood at 34 per cent. against 24 per cent. in 1884. 
In the meantime the banks and financial institutions generally had 
taken in sail by curtailing their business and strengthening their 
reserves, preferring to employ their money from day to day at almost 
nominal rates rather than to commit themselves to long engage- 
ments of capital. As a consequence of this state of things, loan money 
was almost “unlendable” in the open market, while at the same 
time the rate of discount for three and four months’ bills was, in 
the face of the probability of war, maintained at a relatively high 
figure, owing to a general unwillingness on the part of banks and 
bill-discounters to take them. 

Nor was the Stock Exchange idle, or by any means indifferent to 
the threatening aspect of affairs. Quickly moved, speculators for 
the fall, aided to some extent by the fears of timid investors, rose, so 
to speak, as one man, and, like war-horses smelling the battle afar 
off, commenced a vigorous onslaught on prices generally, on those of 
foreign stocks (especially “ Russians’’) particularly. The state of 
things which resulted from this attack was termed a Stock Ex- 
change panic, but it is questionable whether it would not be some- 
what more accurately described as a Stock Exchange revel—a revel 
in the anticipation of the profits of disaster. The area of this 
anticipated profit was by no means confined to this country, for, 
governed by fatal impulse, and educated in a great measure by the 
superficial and irresponsible opinions of an influential portion of 
the financial press, speculators had been taught to believe that Russia 
was virtually bankrupt, that the Berlin financiers and speculators 
were hopelessly overloaded with her securities, that the position of 
the Paris Bourse was tottering through an accumulation of Italian 
and Turkish securities, that the Frankfort Bourse was staggering 
under a load of Unified Bonds which it was obviously unable to 
‘arry, and that an utter financial collapse at these centres would 
assuredly occur. Thus were the hopes of the “ bears” 
und their raid on prices continued merrily. The price of Russian 
1873 Bonds was driven down ten or twelve per cent., that of Unified 
Bonds nearly as much, of Italians seven or eight per cent., of Consols 
five per dent., while Home Railways, Colonial and Municipal Stocks, 
suffered correspondingly in price. The commitments of operators 
for the fall soon became enormous, for holders in this country 
declined for the most part to be frightened out of their stocks ; 
and Berlin, Paris and Frankfort—perhaps in self-defence—accepted 
all offers from “bears” here to sell “international’’ securities at 
war prices. 

Such was the condition of matters when, on the 2nd of May, at the 
Royal Academy dinner, Lord Granville sounded the first notes of 
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peace, and Mr. Gladstone took up the strain on the following Mon- 
day. The immediate effect of the arbitration agreement on the 
Stock Exchange was electrical. The pun of victory was suddenly 
hushed, and in its place a wail of discomfiture arose from the 
defeated “ bears,” as they struggled in a state of semi-panic to rid 
themselves of the burden of their bargains. A sauve qui peut 
among the speculators set in; prices advanced by leaps and bounds, 
and have since reached a higher level than that at which they 
stood before the Penj-deh incident occurred. More particularly 
has this been the case with Consols, Russian Stocks and Home 
Railways. The Bank of England speedily reduced their dis- 
count rate from 34 to 24 per cent., and the banks, financial insti- 
tutions, and capitalists let loose their accumulated funds on the 
repleted money market. Investors have since regained confidence 
and become eager buyers of high-class securities, railway stocks, and 
colonial bonds, thus increasing the embarrassment of the “ bears,” 
who have only partially closed their accounts. In the meantime 
the foreign market of the “House” stands pretty much at the 
mercy of the Berlin and Paris Bourses, disposed to show but scant 
consideration for London speculators. To the credit of the Stock 
Exchange be it said, the settlement produced but few failures—a 
satisfactory and creditable evidence of the financial strength which 
enabled the brokers successfully to withstand the heavy losses brought 
upon them by defaulting clients. It is probable that by this time 
the “bear” account has been greatly reduced. The prices of specu- 
lative stocks remain for the most part steady almost at the highest 
point, receding occasionally as some unfounded rumour of resignation 
or of some hitch in negotiations exercises a transient effect on the 
markets, or advancing temporarily on the operations of some dis- 
couraged speculator for the fall anxious to buy back his stock. 

So much for the movements of finance during the eventful month 
which has just passed ; what are they likely to be during the month 
upon which we are just entering? In the first place, the probability 
that the neotiations with Russia now in progress will terminate satis- 
factorily is so great, that it is safe to proceed on the assumption that 
peace will not be disturbed. On this basis, then, it is not difficult to 
foresee that the money market will continue to suffer from a plethora 
of capital, and that we are but entering upon a lengthened period of 
cheap money. It is true that the late reduction of the Bank rate has 
turned the Continental exchanges against this country, and that the 
import of gold from foreign countries has ceased. But gold still con- 
tinues to arrive from Australia, though in course of a short time we 
may expect that the forthcoming issues of colonial loans will tend to 
reverse this condition of things. As has been said, however, the Bank 
reserve is abnormally strong; while since the American exchange has 
practically arrived at “ gold point,” it is extremely probable that we 
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shall before long receive gold from the United States. The stock of 
gold in the Bank will shortly, too, be increased by the return of gold 
from Scotland and from the provinces as the note circulation expands. 
The circumstance that gold is required for South America and perhaps 
other places, especially for Egypt, need scarcely attract attention, still 
less create any anxiety; we can well spare it. The reduction of the 
official minimum to 24 per cent. has already caused a collapse in the 
discount rates in the open market. Bills are very scarce, and may be 
readily placed at about 1 to 14 per cent., while the rate for money on 
loan from day to day is almost nominal. It seems certain that the Bank 
will, before long, further reduce their rate to 2 per cent.—below which 
it never has been known to sink—if they are to obtain any share of the 
current business, keep touch of the market in any way, or maintain 
their well-earned popularity. There is at present no trade demand for 
money, though the late improvement in certain markets, as shown in 
the rise in the prices of sugar, cotton, metals, and perhaps tea, &e., 
leads us to hope that, stimulated by the assurance of continued peace, 
and by cheap money, the long-looked-for revival in trade is not far 
distant. 

On the Stock Exchange it may be anticipated that investors will 
gain fresh courage as the difficulty of profitably employing money 
temporarily increases. As the price of Consols gradually rises above 
“par,”’ we may expect that investments in “ parliamentary” securities, 
municipal, corporation, and colonial stocks will be largely made, as 
well as, to a limited extent, in railway stocks ; for traffies are not very 
satisfactory, and prices generally seem rather high notwithstanding 
the cheapness of money. The favourite investment for some time to 
come will probably be the various colonial securities, which at present 
are undoubtedly cheap. Nor need the forthcoming fresh issues 
induce a fear that the impending rise of prices will be thereby 
checked, for they will be readily absorbed and eagerly sought after ; 
besides, many of them, like the late Victorian loan and the coming 
Canadian loan, are to a large extent but a profitable conversion of 
securities, and will not so materially affect the amount of stock in the 
market asa first glance would lead an investor to suppose. The market 
for foreign stocks is scarcely likely to attract much attention just now, 
either from investors or operators, except from such of the latter as 
may be interested in closing speculative accounts still open for the 
fall. The greater portion of what are termed “ international stocks” 
has gradually been transferred to foreign centres, and if it finds its 
way again to this country, it will be at a price reduced beyond the pre- 
sent range of probability. Kgyptian bonds are decidedly out of favour, 
notwithstanding that they appear to be cheap, for whatever complica- 
tions may arise from the interference of foreign powers, it is certain 
that they will act in the interest of bondholders. An impression pre- 
vails that when the “bear ’’ account in “ Russians ”’ has been finally 
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adjusted, attempts will be made by the Berlin capitalists and financial 
firms to shift the burden of the stock with which they are said to be 
overloaded on to the shoulders of this market, and that a serious fall 
in prices will be the consequence. The price of Russian bonds is 
generally thought to be too high, but, compared, for instance, with 
Italian rentes, it may fairly be doubted whether this is the case, and 
it is more than probable that Berlin is in a far better position to form 
an. unprejudiced estimate of the value of Russian securities than is 
London. Probably for political equally with Stock Exchange pur- 
poses, a cry has lately been raised that Russia is financially bankrupt. 
This cry has been echoed by the Press in a series of articles and 
warnings which display more vindictiveness than argument ; and it 
has been so loudly and persistently repeated from mouth to mouth that 
it has at last taken tirm hold of the popular imagination, though en- 
tirely unsupported by any real facts or figures to justify it. There seems 
little to warrant the assumption that the financial promises of Russia 
goon all fours with her political promises. Her budgets are carefully 
and honestly prepared, and though—as for this matter in many other 
countries—they rarely realise the anticipated surplus, they afford no 
text for the preachment of insolvency with which it suits the purpose 
of apparently interested graduates in financial fiction to inflict us. The 
attempt to find chapter and verse for the text of Russia’s bankruptcy 
in her proposal to tax the coupons of her internal debt to the extent 
of five per cent. is disingenuous, unfair, if not practically dishonest. 
England proposes to tax the coupons, as it were, of her own debt to 
the extent of between three and four per cent. to foreigners and sub- 
jects alike, while Italy already confers the same favour on both natives 
and aliens to the extent of more than thirteen per cent., and yet we 
hear no cry that either England or Italy is insolvent. It is very 
questionable whether the actual holders of Russian stocks will attempt 
to force them upon this market. They are probably quite competent 
to appraise them accurately, and since there can be no just reason to 
doubt that, Russia will always pay her foreign creditors, it is not 
likely that there will be any very serious fall in the price of her 
securities. 

It is needless to do more than allude to the Budget of Mr. 
Childers, or to dwell upon its features, or upon the satisfactory and 
courageous manner in which he performed a task at once difficult 
and distasteful. The altered conditions of foreign politics and the 
exigencies of party and expediency may possibly bring about such a 
change in its provisions that it will be unrecognisable, since it seems 
quite on the cards that at the last nothing will remain of it but the 
partial suspension of what is inaccurately termed the “Sinking 
Fund,” and the imposition of an additional twopence upon the 


income-tax. 


May 27th, 1885. 














